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PREFACE, 



WiiATKVER may be the Readers opinion of 
the manner in which the subjects of the following^ 
Discourses are discussed, he will agree with their 
Author in regarding the subjects themselves as 
highly important. Reasons which need not be 
mentioned led to the preparation and delivery 
of the Discourses, at different times, to his own 
congregation, and, on one or two occasions, 
elsewhere. Their publication in any form, and 
their appearance together, are owing to unpre- 
meditated circumstances, with which it is unne- 
cessary to trouble the public. 

The first two Discourses are printed precisely 
as they were delivered ; the others with various 
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alterations and enlargements. Beside illustratin 
the nature of the Blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit ; it was the design of the Author to point 
out the infinite riches of that grace which the 
Gospel displays, and the admirable adaptation 
of the Gospel itself to the guilt and wretchedness 
of man. In this point of view, the first two 
Discourses are more intimately connected with 
the three following, than the subject might at 
first seem to indicate. To this connexion the 
readers attention is respectfully invited. He will 
then find a series of discussions on the method 
and extent of the forgiveness which Christianity 
announces to the world, — the necessity of divine 
influence to render its proclamation effectual, — 
the means provided by God for this purpose, — and 
the established connexion between the Spirit's 
influence and the faithful employment of those 
means. 

On various topics which the Discourses embrace 
there is room for some diversity of opinion, and 
on some of them the Author was afraid of being 
misunderstood. To explain himself fully on those 
points, he has added a body of Notes and Illus- 
trations, which have extended much farther than 
was originally intended. They notice, however, a 
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variety of subjects, which could not with propriety 
be brought forward from the pulpit ; but to which 
the present state of theological information, and the 
circumstances of the church and the world, render 
it expedient to pay some attention. 

May the Holy Spirit be pleased to bless this 
feeble effort to state the truth, and to promote 
the divine glory! 

Camberwell, 
December lb, 1827. 
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DISCOURSE I. 



THE BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 



Matthew xii. 31. 

Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven tmto men : but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. 

Th e simple reading of this passage is sufficient 
to impress every individual, who respects the word 
of God, with a deep sense of the importance 
Bnd solemnity of the subject which it announces. 
Difficulties of a peculiar nature attach to the 
examination of such a topic; and none of the 
least of these difficulties arises from the apprehen- 
sion and awe with which the mind is naturally 
filled when engaged in examining it. Few, per- 
haps, who have thought with earnestness on the 
concerns of another world, who have been desi- 
rous of obtaining a satisfactory reason for the 
cherished hope of eternal life, and whose minds 
have been directed to the Scriptures for the ground 
of that hope, have not at some time indulged 
serious fears lest they might be comprehended 
in the fearful predicament referred to in the text. 
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In proportion to the sensitiveness of an indi- 
viduars conscience^ and to the correctness of his 
views of the demerit of sin, and of the purity 
and faithfulness of God, will this state of feeling 
prevail; and in the same proportion, perhaps, 
will the diflSculty be found of his arriving at entire 
satisfaction. Fear when it exists in excess, or 
when it is improperly directed, is exceedingly 
injurious to the right exercise of the judgment. 
It deranges or paralyzes its powers ; it dims the 
clearness of its perceptions, and destroys its satis- 
faction in the most cogent and convincing argu- 
ments. While it would be wrong to repress the 
exercise of holy jealousy and apprehension, or to 
encourage a rash and fearless confidence ; it is 
necessary that the Christian should be reminded 
that he is a child, and not a slave ; and that the 
word of God is addressed to him. not to make 
him the victim of a cheerless despondency, but 
the subject of a life-giving and joyful hope. It 
is his duty to examine the Scriptures, not in the 
expectation, that he will find chiefly matter of 
distress and condemnation : but in the full belief, 
that he will find all things, which are contained 
in th^m, conducive to his spiritual and eternal 
good. 

It is the exclusive prerogative of God to make 
known the desert of sin to his creatures ; to de- 
termine the nature of its punishment, or the ex- 
tent and method of that forgiveness which he 
may be pleased to exercise. His determinations 
must be according to the purest equity, and will 



ever be found worthy of Him from whom they 
proceed. To every sin belongs a degree of evil, 
which it is utterly impossible for us to estimate ; 
because we are too imperfectly acquainted with 
the glory of that Being against whom it is com- 
mitted, and the nature and extent of all the con- 
sequences which it involves. Had it seemed 
right to God to determine that no sin should be 
capable of forgiveness ; though we, in that case, 
must have suffered for ever his dire displeasure, 
we should have had no right to complain, that 
the Judge of the earth had done wrong. Had 
he been pleased to except a few from this utter 
and sweeping condemnation ; but to have left the 
many exposed to his unforgiving frown, we must 
have adored his clemency to the vessels of mercy, 
and trembled at his anger to the vessels of wrath. 
Had he proclaimed a grand amnesty to the 
countless multitudes, who have rebelled against 
him ; inviting them all to partake of his universal 
pardon, and to rejoice in his sovereign and all. 
sufficient remedy ; declaring that to the enjoyment 
of its blessings there existed but one solitary ex- 
ception — should we not have glorified him for such 
a display of benevolence and compassion? Now 
this is precisely what he may be said to have done, 
according to the declaration of our text : '' All 
manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men : but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men." 

Here is an announcement made by the heavenly 
Saviour, at once worthy of himself and of his 
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mission of mercy ; calculated to disarm his fef- 
lest enemies of their rage, and to encourage and 
comfort his friends. It is scarcely less unlimited 
than the freest and fullest invitations of that 
Gospel, which is emphatically good tidings to all 
people ; and from the enjoyment of whose salva- 
tion no son or daughter of our race, who believes, 
is excluded. Still I am aware that the point which 
presses is this — there appears to be a limitation 
to the forgiveness which the Gospel proffers; 
there seems an exception among those to whom 
its blessings are addressed. If I am compre- 
hended within that limitation, narrow as it is, and 
if I be that exception, what signifies its general 
benevolence to me ? What avails it to my com- 
fort, that all others may be saved, if I must be 
lost? that all other offences may be forgive nbut 
mine? that all may eternally enjoy the bliss of 
heaven, but I am doomed to everlasting despair? 
This has been the real source of uneasiness to 
many. They have not questioned the infinite 
worth of the Saviour's sacrifice, nor the gracious 
and universal invitation of his mercy ; but fixing 
their minds on that specific case, which the sacri- 
fice of Christ does not appear to meet, and to 
which the rich mercy of God does not seem 
to extend ; and pondering over their own history, 
and thinking that they have found something in it, 
which corresponds with the specific description 
of evil which alone bounds and bars out the divine 
compassion, they have regarded their own doom as 
sealed, and concluded, that, whatever there may be 



(or others, there is no mercy for them. This is the 
case which we purpose, by the divine blessing, to 
meet, and these are precisely the fears which we 
shall endeavour to relieve.* 

For this purpose, I shall direct your attention 
to the import of the term blasphemy, in the text ; — 
to the circumstances which occasioned the solemn 
declaration in which it is employed ; to the design 
with which that declaration was made ; to the rea- 
sons why the blasphemy of the Holy Spirit is irre- 
missible; and lastly, to certain other passages of 
Scripture, which bear some analogy to those in 
which this oflTence is particularly described. Under 
these heads I hope to include every thing neces- 
sarily connected with this important and difficult 
subject, and which may, by the blessing of God, 
tend to the removal of the disquietude of some, 
and to the establishment and comfort of many. 

I. It is impossible to think rightly on this, or 
any subject, without understanding the terms 
which are employed, and attaching to them 
correct and definite ideas. The leading term 
which our Lord employed on this, and on all the 
occasions on which he speaks of this offence, is 
the word blasphemy. f To blaspheme, signifies to 
speak evil, to calumniate, to revile,' ^c. It is 
generally used in Scripture to signify the employ- 
ment of opprobrious or abusive language, under 
the influence of strong feeling, and with a view to 

• See Note [A.] 
t See.Mark iii. 28, 29. Luke xii. 10. 
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prodace the same state of feeling in others.'* The 
word is by no means limited in its application to 
God. It is very indefinite in itself, and is applied 
very variously in Scripture. It is frequently used 
in reference to human objects. Paul speaks of 
himself and his brethren in the apostolate, as 
hlaspherned, or defamed, by their enemies and false 
brethren ;f he demands why, if he was a partaker 
of grace, he was hlaspherned, or evil spoken of, 
for that, for which he gave thanks ;% and he protests 
against his brethren and himself being blasphemed 
or slandered, as if they recommended men to do 
evil that good may come.§ 

It is sometimes applied to the doctrine or cha* 
racter of the word of God. Hence Paul recom* 
mends to Christian women the cultivation of all 
the domestic virtues, that the word of God be 
not slandered, or blasphemed.\\ Peter speaks of 
the way of truth being blasphemed, or spoken evil 
of,% by reason of the ungodliness of its professors ; 
and Jude represents wicked men, as blaspheming, 
or speaking evil of the things which they under* 
stand not.** It is used at the same time in refe- 
rence both to God and to man ; as in the case of 
Jezebel, who stirred up men to accuse Naboth 
the Jezreelite, of blaspheming God and the 
king;ff and where the enemies of Stephen 
allege that he spake blasphemous words ag^nst 

• See Note [B], 
t 1 Cor. iT. 13. t 1 Cor. x. 30. § Rom. iii. 8. 

II lltas u. 6. t 2 Peter u. 2. •• Jade 10. 

tt 1 Kings xxi. 13. 



Moses and against God.* It is applied even 
to a heathen goddess, as where the town-clerk 
of Ephesus vindicated Paul and his companions 
from being blasphemers or slanderers of the 
Ephesian deity.f And what is very remarkable, 
it is used in reference to Satan himself. The 
apostle Jude assures us, that the archangel 
Michael durst not bring a blasphemous, or railing 
accusation against that foul spirit.^: 

In such cases, the translators of our common 
version, with great propriety, use the general and 
various expressions which occur in these passages 
— evil speaking, defame, slanderous report, railing 
accusation, &c. 

It is in this sense, that 1 understand the apostle 
Paul to charge himself with being a blasphemer.§ 
Paul was not a profane swearer, nor was he a 
reviler of God ; but in the period of his ignorance, 
he slandered Jesus of Nazareth ; defamed and 
reproached his disciples; and sometimes com- 
polled them to blaspheme or revile either their 
persecutors or the Saviour himself. 

That Jesus employs the word blasphemy in the 
text, in its common acceptation, is evident from 
the verse which follows : " Whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come." This 



* Acts vL !!• t Acts xix. 35 — 37. 

X Jade 9. § 1 Tim. i. 13. 
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verse I understand to be intended chiefly to ex- 
plain the preceding. The blasphemy of the for- 
mer is illustrated by speaking against in the 
latter; and the not being forgiven before asserted,, 
is here still more emphatically expressed, as that 
which shall not be enjoyed in this world or that 
which is to come.* 

It is further evident, that Jesus refers to the use 
of opprobrious language, from the reason assigned 
by Mark, why he made this declaration. After re- 
hearsing the circumstances which occasioned the use 
of this language^ that Evangelist tells us,thishe said, 
^* Because they said. He hath au unclean spirit."t 

If then the term blasphemy signifies the em- 
ployment of calumnious or reviling language, 
under the influence of vindictive feeling, we 
are furnished with the correction of one of the 
most important errors, relative to the blasphemy 
of the Holy Spirit. If it be the intentional and 
malevolent abuse of a particular object, with a 
direct view to bring his character or operations 
into discredit, which I contend it must be, if the 
words of Christ be properly interpreted, then it 
follows : — ^that the ofience spoken of in the text, is 
not properly described by the expression^ the 
sin against the Holy Spirit. Blasphemy does 
not consist in erroneous opinions — in wrong 
conduct — or even in the utterance of unguarded 
and improper language — in short, in any thing 

• See Note [C]. t Mark iu. 30. 
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which may constructively be regarded as an out- 
rage against the Spirit of God. Every offence 
which a Christian commits, may be said to be, and 
actually is, a sin against the Holy Spirit. But 
that is not the language of Christ in the passage 
before us ; nor is this species of offence ever de- 
clared to be unpardonable, Believers are repre- 
sented in Scripture as " grieving the Spirit/'— 
" quenching the Spirit," — ** rebelling against the 
Spirit." But this, however evil, is never repre- 
sented as incapable of forgiveness ; and therefore 
cannot be regarded as the offence against which 
the Redeemer pronounces this awful condemna- 
tion. The persons who are most conscious of 
their vileness before God, and most instinctively 
alive to the danger of offending him, would shrink 
back with undescribablo horror, from the enormity 
of calumniating and reviling the Holy One. Let 
not such, then, conceive that the offence in the 
text belongs to them. 

Not attending to the fact, that it is the utter- 
ance of opprobrious language, dictated by a mind 
full of hostility and of malice, that constitutes the 
crime according to the doctrine of Scripture ; and 
imagining that it may consist in thoughts suggested 
by the great enemy of all righteousness,or in conduct 
resulting from the ordinary depravity of our nature, 
for which deep sorrow and repentance before God 
are felt, some individuals have given themselves 
up almost to despair. At the very time that the 
divine mercy appears to them all that is necessary 
to happiness, and that they would gladly exchange 
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the world for its enjoyment, they are deliberately 
deciding that this mercy is not provided for 
them. Removed to the farthest possible distance 
from the crime of calumniating the heavenly 
Saviour, or his Holy Spirit, they yet conclude, 
contrary to the plainest declarations of the Gos- 
pely that his forgiveness and favour are placed 
beyond their reach. While, with the amiable, but 
wretched, Cowper, they would not break a straw, 
were it to displease God ; with him, they persuade 
themselves that they come under the exception to 
the divine rale of pardon, anchare by determina- 
tion and by law, excluded from the kingdom of 
God. In as far as this state of mind is not the 
effect of mental alienation, but of error or of 
Satanic influence, we hope to disperse its darkness 
and its fears by the word of the Lord. 

II. Some further light will be thrown on the 
subject, by attending to the circumstances in 
which our Lord was led to the employment of 
this language. In the context we are informed : 
** Then was brought unto him one possessed 
with a devil, blind, and dumb; and he healed 
him, insomuch that the blind and dumb both 
spake and saw. And all the people were amazed, 
and said. Is not this the son of David? But 
when the Pharisees heard it, they said. This 
fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their 
thoughts, and said unto them. Every kingdom 
divided against itself is brought to desolation; 
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and every city or house divided against itself 
shall not stand : And if Satan cast out Satan^ he 
is divided against himself; how shall then his 
kingdom stand? And if I by Beelzebub cast 
out devils, by whom do your children cast them 
out? therefore they shall be your judges. But 
if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then 
the kingdom of God is come unto you. Or else 
how can one enter into a strong man's house, and 
spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong 
man ? and then he will spoil his house. He that 
is not with me is against me ; and he that gather- 
eth not with me scattereth abroad." 

Here we have an account of a most extraor- 
dinary miracle — the ejection of a demon from a 
man blind and dumb; and in consequence of 
whose ejection the man both spake and saw. The 
situation of this unfortunate individual must have 
been the most wretched we can well conceive. 
He was not deaf and dumb, but blind and dumb ; 
and the latter, probably, in consequence of being 
deaf. To him, therefore, the universe of God 
was little better than a dreary blank. On his 
eye no vision of glory ever fell ; on his ear the 
melody of the human voice never produced any 
kindly emotion ; every avenue to the external 
world being shut, and all the powers of commu. 
nication and social enjoyment being closed, he 
must have presented the most piteous claims to 
sympathy and compassion. 

But, alas ! what could human pity do in such 
forlorn circumstances. He who created the ear 
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could alone unseal it ; He who formed the eye 
alone could open it; and He who declares the 
tongue to be the glory of our frame, could alone 
unlock it, that it might give utterance to his praise. 
Touched with divine compassion, Jesus pitied this 
helpless object. He said, Let light be, and light 
was ; — he exclaimed, ** Ephatha— be opened," and 
the dumb began to sing — and the eye that first 
saw the light of heaven, ^blessed its Benefactor, 
while it beheld his glory. 

A miracle so benevolent, displaying such power, 
and producing efiects so delightful and astonishing, 
ought to have commanded the admiration of all, 
and should have led them to exclaim, "Thou art 
the Son of God ; thou art the King of Israel." 
Had dijQSculties existed before, those difficulties 
ought to have been dissipated. Had an unkindly 
feeling pervaded any human breast, that ought to 
have been removed — and with one heart and 
mouth, we might have expected that they would 
give glory to God. This, indeed, was something 
like its efiect on the people ; they said, ** Is not 
thb the son of David ?" But the enemies of Jesus, 
instead of sympathizing in this feeling, actually 
put .an infernal construction on his conduct and 
benevolence, and said with a horrible malignity, — 
" This fellow doth cast out devils, by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils." 

Farther than this, it was scarcely possible for 
diabolical enmity to proceed. The miracle is not 
questioned, nor is its benevolent efiect disputed ; but 
the motive and agency from which it proceeded 
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are vilely misrepresented and defamed. Without 
regard to consistency or common sense, they con- 
found all distinction of good and evil, and to 
gratify their own malice and hostility to Jesus of 
Nazarethy at once impeach him of infernal con- 
federacy, and, of being the instrument of Satan, in 
his mightiest works of power and kindness. 

It is impossible to ascribe such language and 
conduct to ignorance or mere prejudice. They 
must have proceeded from enmity to the personal 
character,and to the extraordinary claims of the Sa- 
viour. Our Lord accordingly reduces their charges 
to absurdity, and thus exposes their folly, while 
he demonstrates their guilt. ** If Satan cast out 
Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall 
then his kingdom stand ? And if I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do your children cast them 
out? therefore they shall be your judges. But 
if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the 
kingdom of God is come unto you." 

These persons were unquestionably guilty of 
" blasphemy against the Son of man." They re- 
viled and calumniated his character ; they vilified 
his works ; they ascribed that *to the god of this 
world, which proceeded from the Father of mer- 
cies ; and out of sheer hatred to the Redeemer's 
claims, without one justifiable reason, they held him 
up, even when acting the part of the world's friend, 
as deserving only of its execration. This was the 
sin of which they were guilty. That it was an 
offence of the deepest turpitude, must be apparent. 
It was a crime against light, and love, and truth. 
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It must have been a yiolation of the convictions of 
their own minds, and of all that they must soberly 
have considered dae to the peerless excellence of 
the Saviour's character, and the strength of that 
moral evidence by which his person and mission 
were attested as divine. 

It was not, however, the private opinion which they 
entertained of him, so much as the language which 
they employed respecting him, that our Lord thus 
stigmatized. While they evinced by it their own 
hardness of heart, and obstinate rejection of his in- 
treaties, and of all the proofs of his heavenly design, 
they did all that in them lay to injure and destroy 
others. They reviled Christ, that others as well 
as they, might revile him. They refused to enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven themselves, nor 
would they suffer those who were entering in to 
go. They were thus recklessly proceeding to per- 
dition, and endeavouring to drown others in it too. 

No wonder then, that the Saviour employed 
strong language, — that he charged them with 
speaking against and blaspheming him. They hated 
and reviled him without a cause — and did every 
thing in their power to obstruct and defeat the 
progress of his grand design. — All this he felt, and 
bewailed, and characterized as it deserved. But 
all this you will observe, is only charged as '' blas- 
pheming the Son of man," which, though black and 
detestable beyond what we are capable of express- 
ing, is not pronounced to be unpardonable. There 
was a provision of mercy even for this offence. 
This manner of sin and blasphemy, horrid as it was. 
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might be forgiven, because directed only against 
the Saviour himself: — For "whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Sou of man, it shall be forgiven 
him: but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come." 

III. I conceive, therefore, that the design of our 
]l<ord in the employment of this language, was not to 
accuse the Pharisees of blaspheming the Holy 
Spirit^'but to warn them against it. His object is to 
impress upon them the heiuousness of the guilt they 
had contracted against Him ; the habit of opposing 
and slandering the work of God, which they 
were forming; and the danger to which they should 
soon be exposed, of calumniating the Divine Spirit, 
and resisting the consummating evidence of the 
character of the Saviour ; by which they should 
be rendered incapable of forgiveness in this world,, 
and that which is to come. 

In support of this view of the subject, let it 
be observed, that no distinct appearance of the 
Holy Spirit took place on the occasion to which 
the declaration of Christ immediately and properly 
refers. He is not mentioned in all the context. 
He was not invoked by Jesus when he wrought 
the miracle ; it was not performed with any specific 
reference to his agency ; and even when Jesus 
speaks in allusion to the power by which it was 
performed, it is subsequently to the miracle, and 
to the blasphemy of the Pharisees. He then refers 
to it, saying, — ** If I by the Spirit of God, cast 
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out devilsy then is the kingdom of God come unto 
you."* 

The blasphemy of the Pharisees was plainly and 
intentionally directed against the person and work 
of the Redeemer, and not immediately figainst the 
Holy Spirit. This accounts for the distinction 
which is made in the text, and in all the parallel 
passages between all manner of sin and blasphemy, 
even that directed most pointedly against Jesus 
himself, for which there is forgiveness; and the 
slander of the Holy Spirit, for which there is no 
forgiveness. 

The phrase, " the Son of man,** is never em- 
ployed except by our Lord himself, and is al- 
ways used by him in reference to the humbled state 
of his person and ministry on earth.f Then indeed 
he appeared as a poor, feeble, despised, suffering, 
and dying man : — the partaker of all the infirmities 
of our natdre, and heir to all the ills of flesh : — 
possessed of all the properties of humanity, and 
appointed to undergo the heaviest of its woes. 
In the body of his humiliation, and while 
presenting the outward form of a servant, it be- 
came him to speak of himself as *' the Son of 
man." The veil of flesh concealed the glory 
which dwelt in it, and wrapped up from human 
cognizance, the enormity of the offences which 
were committed against the only begotten of the 
Father. 

But the phraseology which it became him to 
use respecting himself, and which is in harmonious 
• See Note [D], t See Note [E]. 
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keeping with every part of his character, and with 
the nature of his earthly ministry, it would have 
been unseemly for his disciples to have employed. 
He was their Master and Lord ; and that very hu- 
miliation in which he appeared, only rendered 
him more entirely worthy of their admiration and 
respect. Never once, therefore, do they venture 
to apply the expression to him, or concerning him^ 
during the period of his ministry here ; nor even 
respecting him after his ascension, but in allusion 
to his own words. While on earth, he was indeed 
the Son of God ; and now in Heaven, he is as 
truly the Son of man : but during his incarnate 
state, he appeared chiefly in his character as man ; 
while in his glorified state, he appears chiefly in his 
character as the Son of God. 

While he lived here, it was properly the dis- 
pensation of the Son of man ; the earthly ministry 
of the heavenly Saviour. It was limited, ineffi- 
cient, and partial in its eflects, when compared 
with the ministry of the Redeemer in his glorified 
state. It was preparatory to something that was 
then future ; and though designed to perfect that 
which was ready to vanish away, it was intended 
to introduce that which should abide for ever.* 

Hence, ofiences committed against our Lord 
during this period of the divine economy, were not 
regarded in the same light in which the same 
ofiences were afterwards viewed. His work 
had not then been completed, the full revelation 

* See Note fF]. 
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of his character and designs had not been given,— 
the completion of the evidence establishing his 
high and uncompromising claims had not been 
brought forward. Another dispensation of mercy 
was yet to take place, another exhibition of his 
high pretensions was to be made» a higher species 
of evidence than casting out devils was yet to be 
afforded. Hence a greater degree of guilt might 
yet be contracted, — and, therefore, while blas- 
pheming the Son of man might be forgiven, blas- 
pheming the Holy Spirit should not be forgiven. 

The dispensation of the Holy Ghost, to which 
our text, I think, refers, commenced with the 
exaltation of Christ, and the effusion of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost ''^ Till then, we know that 
the Holy Ghost had not been given, because Jesiis 
had not been glorified. To the enjoyment of this 
Spirit, the Redeemer looked forward as his own 
reward, he promised it for the comfort of his dis- 
ciples, and declared that his office should be to 
** convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment." 

This Spirit, in its copious, powerful, and sanc- 
tifying influences, was the grand consummating 
proof of our Lord's divine character, and exclusive 
claims as the Redeemer of the world. The great 
design of the Spirit's economy, is to bear tes- 
timony for Christ ; and hence the Gospel which 
was preached at the beginning with the Holy 
Ghost, sent down from Heaven, was so demon- 

• See Note [G.] 
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strated to be the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God, that men who rejected it were left alto- 
gether without excuse ; and men who calumniated 
and blasphemed it, were left without remedy. It 
was then that the Divine Spirit appeared as the 
visible minister of righteousness and mercy. 
Jesus himself had withdrawn — his substitute now 
appeared in his place, arrayed in all the charms 
of his love, and in all the majesty of his power; 
proclaiming for the last time forgiveness and 
eternal life through the blood of the cross. All 
that had hitherto been said and done against the 
Son of man might be forgiven ; but the contra- 
diction of the Holy Spirit could not be forgiven. 
Opposition to the words and to the works of 
Jesus of Nazareth might obtain mercy; but 
hostility to the Spirit of the Son of God must 
issue in endless ruin. He who stumbled at the 
stone might be broken ; but he on whom the stone 
fell should be ground to powder. 

In accordance with these views, we may remark, 
that had the Pharisees who reviled our Lord been 
guilty of an unpardonable offence, we might have 
expected that they would be excepted from the 
universal amnesty which the apostles were ap- 
pointed to proclaim; that while they were com- 
manded to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
they should bo interdicted from speaking a word 
of comfort to these forlorn and utterly reprobate 
offenders ; that a mark would have been set upon 
them, indicative of their transgression, and of their 
appointed doom: — ^thus punishing the enormity 
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of their gnilt, and exhibiting them as beacons 
of Divine wrath, for the admonition of others. 
Bat no such exception occurs in the commission 
of the Gospel; — no such limitations are marked 
in Heaven's last law of mercy ; — no such mark of 
reprobation was set upon the sinners who blas- 
phemed and reviled the Son of man. 

On the contrary, to these very men, many of 
whom must have been guilty of the crime charged 
on them by our Lord, were the apostles commis- 
sioned to make the first overtures of pardon and 
favour. " Beginning at Jerusalem/' by the express 
request of their Master, and proclaiming by his 
command to its guilty inhabitants, a free and full 
pardon for all past ofiences, of whatever cha- 
racter and whatever dye, they must have com- 
prehended not a few who had formerly reviled 
Jesus, and who probably joined in the fiend-like 
exclamation, — '' His blood be upon us and our 
children." 

Did the apostles then object to such indivi- 
duals, when they presented themselves as desirous 
of salvation ? When, in an agony of despair, they 
inquired what they must do to be saved, did the 
messengers of mercy inquire. Whether they be- 
longed to this proscribed class of offenders ? Did 
they seek to discriminate the reprobate wretches 
for whom there was no forgiveness, from those 
for whom mercy was yet in store ? Most assuredly 
not. They engaged in no such heartless and heart- 
rending inquiries. They knew no such persons, 
and recogniz^lMtotflttss of offences for which 
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they had no cure. They had but one office U 
discharge, and this was to proclaim, *' that God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. — ^This is a faith- 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; 
of whom I am chief. — All things are of God, 
who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, 
and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation. 
For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin ; that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him."* 

Hence, the only persons whom the apostles 
considered as hopeless, and from whom they turned 
away, were those who despised the salvation which 
they preached, and reviled the divine evidence 
by which the Holy Spirit attested it to be from 
God. We find them invariably pressing upon th^ir 
countrymen, as well as upon others, the message 
which they were appointed to deliver ; giving to 
them the same encouragement to receive it as to 
all others ; solemnly charging it upon them not to 
resist the Holy Ghost, but to be submissive to his 
heavenly communicatioo. Never did they cease 
to intreat and persuade these men to receive 
God's salvation, till they resisted and reviled them. 
The instances with .which we are furnished in the 
Book of Acts, of the conduct of the Jews, and of 
the manner in which they were treated by the 
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apostles, are particularly worthy of consideratioiiy 
and strikingly illustrative of the sentiments we 
are advocating. 

Thus at Antiochy after there had been a great 
deal of preaching, and some important results 
from it, we are told, — " that when the Jews saw 
the multitudes, they were filled with envy, and 
spake against those things which were spoken by 
Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. Then Paul 
and Bamabus waxed bold, and said. It was ne- 
cessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you : but seeing ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of ever- 
lasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For 
so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have 
set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the 
earth."* 

Thus at Corinth:— "When Silas and Timo- 
theus were come from Macedonia, Paul was 
pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ. And when they opposed them- 
selves, and blasphemed, he shook his raiment, and 
said unto them. Your blood be upon your own 
heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go 
unto the Gentiles."f 

Thus finally at Rome, when Paul had with 
great labour endeavoured to convince them that 
Jesus was the Christ, we are told : — " Some 
believed the things which were spoken, and some 

* Acts xiiu 45—47. t Acts zviii. 5, 6. 
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believed not. And when they agreed not among 
themselves, they departed, after that Paul had 
spoken one word. Well spake the Holy Ghost 
by Esaias the prophet onto our fathers, saying. 
Go unto this people, and say. Hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye 
shall see, and not perceive ; for the heart of this 
people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed ; lest they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and should 
be converted, and I should heal them."^ 

These were the men, who, persisting in this 
conduct, were guilty of the unpardonable offence ; 
for they contradicted the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, and blasphemed his last and crowning dis- 
pensation of mercy. They had formerly, perhaps, 
despised the Saviour, and rejected his claims, — 
they had slandered his character, and dyed their 
hands in his blood. — But for this — all this, there 
was salvation through his cross — did they only 
repent and believe in him. This they persisted in 
refusing ; and for this, there was and could be no 
remedy. The apostles turned from them, as men 
given over to a reprobate mind. They had done 
all that they had in their power to do — proclaimed 
their message, established its truth, and pressed 
its reception. — For this, they were visited with 
hatred, calumny, and desperate and outrageous 
abuse. They said nothing ; they endured the per- 
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sonal insult ; but they could do no more. With 
hearts overcharged with sorrow, they sought other 
subjects among whom to exercise their ministry, 
and other trophies of their Saviour's power and 
grace. 

The remaining part of the subject, I shall re- 
sume and endeavour to finish in another Dis- 
course. 



DISCOURSE II. 



THE BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 



Matthew xii. 31. 

Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. 

In the former discourse on this subject, I endea- 
voured to explain the meaning of the word blas- 
phemy, and the manner in which it is employed in 
the Scriptures. It was then shown that it always 
signifies the employment of injurious and oppro- 
brious language, proceeding from hatred towards its 
object, and uttered with a view tp injure him in the 
estimation of others. I proceeded to notice, that 
from the circumstances related by the Evange- 
list, it appears that the Pharisees were guilty of 
this crime against our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
that his object in the text is to charge it upon 
them, and to warn them of the danger to which 
they would be exposed, if afterwards they should 
treat the Holy Spirit, who should bear witness to 
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him, in the same manner in which they had 
treated himself. Following out this view of the 
matter, I endeavoured to show, that the phrase, 
the Son of Man, belongs properly to the in- 
carnate state and ministry of the Redeemer, and 
not to him as the glorified Mediator ; — that the 
Holy Ghost belongs to the completing part of 
the divine dispensation ; and therefore, that, though 
ofiences committed against the person and mission 
of Christ might be forgiven, as a part of the reme- 
dial scheme of God was still to follow, when that 
part of the plan did arrive, those who treated it as 
they had done Christ, should be incapable of for- 
giveness. Hence it followed, that though the 
Jews, who reviled and blasphemed Jesus, were 
not excluded from forgiveness on that account, 
and were subsequently called to repentance by 
the apostles; when they treated their message 
with contradiction and blasphemy, they instantly 
turned from them, having nothing further to ofier, 
and nothing more which they could do. 

If I am asked then, whether I consider the 
blasphemy of the Holy Spirit to be the same thing 
with the rejection of the Gospel, I answer deci- 
dedly — No. Their eternal consequences may be the 
same ; but they are difierent offences in themselves. 

The Gospel is rejected by multitudes, from 
ignorance of its nature and its claims ; but the 
blasphemy of the Holy Spirit cannot be committed 
by persons of this description. When I speak of 
ignoranoe, I do not mean a total destitution of 
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all knowledge of ChristiaDity, such as that which 
belongs to the heathen ; but that species of igno- 
rance which belongs to the body of persons in a 
Christian country, who care little about religion. 
It is astonishing the degree of ignorance which is 
frequently to be found among such persons. You 
will find them\in the habit of hearing about 
Christianity aU their Uves, and listening to its in- 
structions in pubUc with tolerable regularity, while 
they can tell you nothing almost about the matter. 
They have no consistent view of its doctrines — no 
right apprehension of its moral glory, and no per- 
ception whatever either of the strength of its evi- 
dence, or its indispensible necessity to their salva- 
tion. Their ignorance is inexcusable, and their 
guilt most awful ; — still it is not the blasphemy 
of the Divine Spirit. 

That ofience, it seems evident, involves some 
degree of knowledge and conviction of the truth. 
This was clearly the case with the Pharisees, 
who were guilty of reviling our Lord. He told 
them this most plainly: ** If I had not come 
and spoken unto them, they had not had sin : but 
now they have no cloke for their sin. He that 
hateth me hateth my Father also. If I had not 
done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not had sin : but now have they both 
seen and hated both me and my Father."* They 
professed that they did know him — that they were 
capable of judging him, and that they rejected 

* John XV. 22—24. 
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him, after weighing his claims. Now it is impose 
sible to conceive that men who saw what .they did, 
and heard what they heard, and witnessed the dis^ 
play of moral goodness and benevolence which 
they frequently beheld, should have been without 
some conviction that Jesus was no impostor. They 
must have had secret, and perhaps very powerful 
feelings, that he was indeed sent of God, and that 
in opposing him they were opposing the designs of 
Heaven. When the same class of persons were 
afterwards addressed by the apostles, it is evident 
that they knew a great deal — ^they took time to 
consider — they had great reasonings among them- 
selves — and with the full splendour of the apostolic 
ministry shining upon them, they deliberately and 
violently rejected the Gospel — thus judging them- 
selves unworthy of the eternal life which was 
offered them. 

The difference between these classes must, I 
think, be apparent to all. So long as men will 
Ksten, however carelessly, and attend, though 
under the influence of the most corrupt motives, 
to the word of God, some hope may be cherished 
that the light of truth will yet penetrate their 
darkness, and that the power of God may yet sub- 
due their enmity. But when there is considerable 
knowledge of the subject, with a perception of its 
evidence, and a professed examination of its claims, 
combined with high indignation at its spiritual 
glory, and violent opposition to its propagation, 
what can be expected ? '' If any man incline to 
do the will of God, he shall know whether the 
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doctrine be of God ;" bat if men deliberately 
prefer iiilsehood to truth, and unrighteousness 
to holiness — it is a righteous thing with God 
to leave them to the natural consequences of their 
sin and folly — blindness of mind, and hardness of 
heart, so that they cannot be conyerted or saved. 

Many of those who reject Christianity from 
ignorance, give themselves no concern to oppose 
or to calumniate it; whereas, the blasphemy of 
the Holy Spirit is the direct and open reviling of 
the Gospeli from malevolence against its Author, 
and a desire to obstruct the progress of his glory. 

While I speak of those who reject the Gospel, as 
not opposing or misrepresenting it, I do not mean, 
that the conduct of unbelievers, in regard to the 
divine cause, is harmless or neutral: ** He that 
is not with us is against us ; and be that gathereth 
Bot with us scattereth abroad." The conduct of 
«very individual tends either to good or to evil — 
b productive either of benefit or of injury to his 
fellow-men ; and for all its effects he will be held 
accountable at last. If the people of God are 
not joined, their enemies are countenanced and 
strengthened. Every thing that is detracted from 
the claims of truth, is added to the interests and 
influence of error. There is an indirect and 
nameless counteraction of religion, often more in- 
jurious, and more difiicult to resist, than the most 
avowed and persevering opposition. 

But this is a different thing from the malignant 
aad violent hostility involved in the blasphemy of 

c 3 
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the Spirit of God. The law of murder requires 
that there shall be evidence of malice prepense^ 
as well as of death having been actually inflicted, 
to constitute the crime. The divine law of blas- 
phemy supposes the existence of malice towards 
God, and that this feeling is displayed in the lan- 
guage of calumny and abuse, or in conduct cor- 
responding with it. It implies not only that the 
Holy Ghost in his dispensation of mercy is re- 
jected ; but that it is rejected, knowing something 
of its high character and claims ; and that it is 
rejected from hatred of its moral and sublime 
design. On the part of the individual to whom 
this offence is brought home, there has been 
the perpetration of violence to the light of his 
understanding and the conviction of his conscience ; 
there has been a deadly hatred to Jesus and his 
cause, in their latest manifestations of power and 
mercy ; and the employment of the language of 
opprobrium and of insult, respecting Him whom 
the Father hath pronounced blessed for ever. 

Need I say, that this is the highest offence, which, 
persevered in, it is possible for a sinner to commit 
against God ? That beyond this it is impossible to 
proceed in the career of iniquity and crime I All 
the transgressions of the divine law» however 
aggravated — ^the omissions and the commissions of 
a life-time — the neglect of the invitations of mercy 
and forgiveness — the abuses of privilege, and the 
violations of duty — ^the unnumbered iniquities 
which arise from our common depravity, and our 
common circumistancesy are all as nothing to this.: 
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— ** For all manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men : bat the blasphemy afj^ainst the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven onto men." It 
resembles in its nature, and will be followed with 
the consequences of, the sin of those angelic spirits, 
who, while they encircled the eternal throne, beheld 
its glory, and enjoyed its blessedness, dared to lift 
their hands against Him who sat upon it ; — preferred 

^ T« reign in hell, to serre in heaven ;'' 

and, who were therefore hurled from its happiness, 
to ^idure the ten-fold vengeance of eternity. 

That the crime may be committed, needs scarcely 
to be said. The statements of Scripture show that 
this mortal evil has been perpetrated; and the 
warning voice of God would not have been lifted 
up, did no danger exist of its repetition. What 
iniquity is too great for rebel man ! There is no 
offence which it is possible for imagination to con- 
ceive, for depravity to create, for limited power 
to perpetrate, which may not be found in the black 
calendar of human crime. 

While we would preach repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, to all men, 
we would warn those who hear the Gospel to be- 
ware how they treat it. It is the message of the 
Holy Ghost, in the name and on the behalf of the 
exalted Redeemer. It cannot be trifled with 
without much sin ; it cannot be heard long or often 
without proving a heavy aggravation of guilt; it 
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canDot be considered and disobeyed, without emi- 
nent hazard ; it cannot be effectnally resisted with- 
out ruin. Every fresh proclamation of its forgiveness 
is a greater proof of the love of God, than ^all the 
preceding overtures ; because it is a new triumph 
of mercy over judgment : but it will also prove an 
additional ground of condemnation at last. Every 
new opportunity of hearing the Gospel, while it 
affords fresh encouragement to believe it, if tri- 
fled with or scorned, will give additional hardness 
to the heart, a greater inveteracy to the habit of 
sin, and increase the facility of resisting the dictates 
of conscience, and the admonitions of Scripture. If 
the Gospel does not prove the savour of life unto 
life, it will certainly be the savour of death unto 
death, to those who hear it. 

ly. If the argument of these discourses has 
been attended to, an explanation has nearly 
already been furnished, of the reasons why the 
blasphemy of the Holy Spirit is declared to be irre- 
missible. It may, however, be proper^to notice 
them more particularly. 

In many cases we can discover no higher reason 
for the conduct of God, thaif that it hath seemed 
good to him thus to determine and to act. When 
this is so, it becomes us to be satisfied : because 
our most enlightened reason must be persuaded, 
that what God does, or determines to do, must be 
right. Should we therefore be able to assign 
no other reason for God's providing no par- 
don for the crime under consideration, than 
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that it appears from his revealed will, this 
offence constitutes an exception to the grand rule 
of the diyine forgiveness, I do not see that it 
ought not perfectly to satisfy us. 

But I question much whether any of God's 
operations of justice are of this arbitrary nature. 
They are all founded on certain great and fixed 
principles of his moral administration; which, 
whenever they are understood, will approve them- 
selves to the judgments and consciences of his 
creatures. We may not always be able to dis- 
cover those reasons, and we may frequently be 
dissatisfied with them, when we do discover them, 
from our ignorance of what it is proper for God 
to do, and from our prejudices against his right 
to punish. But while " the secret things belong to 
the Lord our God ; the things that are revealed 
belong to us ;" and it is both our duty and our in- 
terest to discover them. 

Two reasons arising out of what appears to me 
to be the scriptural view of the blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, may be stated why it is incapable 
of forgiveness. 

1. The dispensation of the Spirit being the last 
display of Jehovah's mercy, for the wilful rejec- 
tion of it, there can be no provision of salvation, 
according to the principles of the Gospel. 1 think 
I have satisfactorily shown, that blaspheming 
the Holy Spirit is the rejection of the Gospel, 
under very aggravated circumstances. It must 
therefore follow, that the fault is irreparable ; un< 
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less it could be proved, that something else in the 
shape of redemption is to occur, to remove offences, 
-which it is impossible the Gospel should meet, as 
its final overtures are rejected with scorn. The 
limits of pardon, if there be limits to its exercise, 
must be fixed somewhere ; and where, more 
mercifully to us, could they be fixed, than in the 
final rejection of the pardon itself? For certain 
offences against the law of Moses, that law pro- 
vided no forgiveness, because it provided no 
atonement. What the law could not do, the Gos- 
pel has done, providing for every species of of- 
fence which could formerly have been committed. 
But for the rejection of itself, the Gospel provides 
no forgiveness, because its great atonement can 
only operate in favour of those who receive it. 
By a constitution most merciful and wise in all its 
parts, it is provided, that '' whosoever believeth in 
the Lord Jesus Christ shall not perish, but have 
eternal life ;" but this very constitution necessarily 
excludes from salvation every individual who re- 
jects it. In this world there is no revelation of 
mercy which meets the case of such an offender; 
in the world to come, if the Gospel be true, there 
shall no remedy be found. Christianity proclaims 
in accents of heavenly grace and encouragement, 
*' He that believeth shall be saved ;" but it also 
pronounces, with solemn and inflexible firmness, 
'' He that believeth not shall be damned." 

It is the unbelief of man, then, and not the 
deficiency of generosity in God, that brings con- 



demnation. It is not because God has formed 
an irrevocable determination to exclude certain 
persons from his friendship, that their sin is de- 
clared to be irremissible ; but solely because they 
treat his offers of mercy with neglect and disdain. 
They die, not because he is unwilling to bestow 
life ; but because, they will not come to him that 
they might obtain it. Has the sinner a right to 
complain, that God does not employ force to 
compel him to attend to his own interests, and to 
save himself from eternal ruin? Is it not enough, 
that he has declared he is willing and able to 
save to the very uttermost all who come unto him? 
Shall the persons who have been invited, per- 
suaded, and encouraged to come, blaspheme the 
God of Heaven, because, having wilfully despised 
these things^ they are left to the consequences of 
their own folly, and to perish in their own 
way ? Has the sinner a right to complain, if, by 
his conduct, he shall bring upon himself the divine 
threatening? — ''Because I have called, and ye 
refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof: I also 
will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when your 
fear Cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, 
and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall 
they call upon me, but I will not answer; they 
shall seek me early, but they shall noi find me : 
for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose 

the fear of the liord: they would none of my 
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counsel : they despised all my reproof. Therefore 
shall they eat of the fruit of their own way, and 
be filled with their own devices."* 

2. God never for^ves sin, but in connexion 
with the existence or excitement of a certain con- 
dition of moral feeling. This state of disposition 
is produced by his Word and Spirit ; and hence,^ 
if that Word and Spirit are rejected and scorn- 
ed, as there can be no right condition of the soul 
towards God, without their influence, there cannot 
be the enjoyment of divine forgiveness. Were 
pardon a mere arbitrary act of the divine adminis- 
tration, I do not see what need there was for the 
provision of the atonement of Christ ; or why God 
might not forgive the rejection of the Gospel 
itself. But pardon can only be dispensed accord- 
ing to God's revealed method in the economy of 
redemption. Were it bestowed irrespective of 
its effects on character, wicked men and devils 
might be forgiven, and remain wicked men and 
devils still. But God forgives^ that he 'may be 
loved, feared, obeyed, enjoyed. He never par- 
dons without purifying. The heart which receives 
the divine forgiveness, has the divine fear im- 
planted in it ; the divine laws written upon it ; and 
ceases from that time forth to be a heart of stone, 
and becomes a heart of flesh. 

Without this spiritual change, the object of 
God in the salvation of the world would not be 
accomplished. His grand 'design is to reinstate 
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man in his favour, by putting him in possession 
again of his moral image ; to form him to be a 
temple for himself, to show forth his praises ; and 
to create a community of holy and happy creatures, 
who should all be conformed to the image of his 
dear Son. With this view, he has constructed 
the eutire system of redemption, and with this 
iriew, he dispenses all its spiritual and heavenly 
blessings. 

As the Gospel and Spirit of Christ are the 
means and agency by which this work is carried 
on, wherever they do not produce the hallowed 
effects described, pardon is impossible ; because 
it would not answer its end either to the sinner or 
to God. The former it could not render happy ; 
it could not save him from the inseparable attend- 
ants of depravity — the undying worm of an accu- 
sing conscience — the unquenchable fire of un- 
subdued rebellion. The latter would not gain 
a friend in the forgiven rebel, would not add a new 
trophy to his own glory, or an additional worshipper 
in his celestial temple. What end then would 
forgiveness answer? 

As it is by means divinely provided and suit- 
able, that God brings men to himself, it must be 
obvious, that when the last means are tried and 
fail ; and when, instead of being grateful for them 
the sinner despises and rejects them, even with 
indignation, the consequences must be eternally 
fatal. Where the mind is imperfectly informed, 
there may be hope that, when proper information 
is received, a change will take place. So long as 
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the evidence is iocomplete, or that evidence im- 
perfectly understood, something can be done, 
which may produce the desired effect. But when 
all is known that can be told, and all the evidence 
examined that can be brought forward* and the 
result is rejection and inveterate hostility, what 
more can be done or expected ? 

The man who sees nothing of glory in the truths 
which constituted the faith and hope of the patri- 
archs, may perhaps find something to attract in 
the Levitical institute. He who disregards both, 
may be attracted by the sublime visions and reve- 
* lations of the prophets. If they do not satisfy, 
he may be influenced by the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness — ** Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight, — ^to behold the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world." 
Should this fail, he has an opportunity of listening 
to the voice of incarnate Deity itself, and in the 
person of the beloved Son of the Father may hear 
and obey the divine call — to repent and be con- 
verted. Should all this fail, in the unveiled 
splendour of the apostolic ministry, he may be led 
to behold the glory of the Lord, and be changed 
into the same image as by the Lord the Spirit. 
But if these varied and combined testimonies 
produce not a saving impression, neither would 
such a man believe, though one rose from the 
dead. To him, no other intimation or warning 
shall be addressed, till the trump of God pro- 
claim that the period of trial and forbearance 
has passed away for ever. For such a one. 
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''there remaineth nothing bat a fearful looking- 
for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversary." 

Consider for a moment what must be the 
state of that individual's mind, who deliberately 
and resolutely rejects the Spirit's dispensation of 
the mercy of Christ. I will not suppose that he 
has persuaded himself that it is a lie ; for that I 
do not believe to be possible. In the Gospel, 
there is a matchless and overwhelming manifes- 
tation of the love of God. It surpasses alt our 
anticipations and all our conceptions ; but in that 
very surpassing greatness of its provision of re- 
covery, is the highest proof of its divinity. Though 
infinitely beyond the desert of man, it is all worthy 
of its great Framer and Source. The splendour of 
its justice and holiness is not inferior to the charms 
of its benevolence. While it proclaims — "God 
is love;" it also proclaims, " God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at all." While it declares — 
"He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him ;" it also declares — " He that saith, 
that he knoweth God, and walketh in darkness, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him." Can these 
things be considered and hated, but by a heart full 
of all malignity and ungodliness, naturally fitting 
its possessor for an eternal exclusion from the 
fountain of purity and love? 

Is the evil from which Christianity proposes to 
deliver us a trifle ? or the good which it engages 
to bestow unworthy of our reception ? Is sin the 
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malady of the soul, and the mortal source of all 
oar wretchedness? then what so important as de- 
liverance from it, and what so worthy of reception 
for this purpose, as a remedy provided by God 
himself? An eternity of suffering is surely to be 
deprecated, and an eternity of glory to be desired. 
If both are brought before us in the Gospel, and 
the way to escape the one and secure the other 
clearly pointed out; and if this discovery has alt 
the stamp of truth and divinity upon it ; — then I 
ask — ^What must be the infatuation and ungodliness 
of the man who either trifles with it, or with his 
eyes open resists all the claims on the gratitude 
which he owes to God, and on the regard which he 
owes to himself? He deliberately prefers living 
in enmity to a Being of infinite benevolence ; living 
in sin« which is death, to the enjoyment of holiness, 
which is life and peace ; living under the frown of 
Omnipotence, to the possession of its favour and 
friendship ; living in the daily and hourly danger of 
being cast into outer daricness, to the enjoyment 
of immortal and assured hope. In all this, there 
must be a combination of inconsideration, folly, 
and impiety, the monstrousness of which in regard 
to any thing else but religion, would excite the 
amazement and horror of every creature. In 
proportion then as these things are known and 
assented to, and not productive of their personal 
and practical results, must be the criminality 
of the individual, and the justice of God in 
excluding him for ever from mercy and from 
life. 
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Sach are some of the causes why pardon cannot 
be dispensed to him who rejects and reviles the 
dispensation of the Holy Ghost. They are founded 
not on arbitrary principles, but arise out of the 
very constitution of the divine plan of recovery, 
and th^ nature of man himself. It is impossible 
to derive benefit from a remedy which is loathed 
and rejected ; to be grateful for an overture of 
pardon, which is not felt to be necessary, and seen 
to be suitable ; to turn to any profitable account a 
hope in which we feel no interest, and which is 
considered to possess no attraction of glory. When 
the exclusive expedient of deliverance is detested 
and reviled, instead of being thankfully received, 
destruction — eternal destruction, must prove in- 
evitable. 

V. These views will be powerfully confirmed 
if we attend to a few of the passages, which bear 
some analogy to the text ; and in which the same 
crime, or one closely allied to it, is supposed to be 
treated. 

The first of these which I would notice, occurs 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; — " For it is 
impossible for those who were »once enlightened^ 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come, if they shall fall away, to 
renew them again unto repentance ; seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and 
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put him to an open shame."* As it would be 
impracticable for me to Isnter into a critical dis- 
quisition on this passage, I can only at present 
advert to its bearing on the subject we have been 
considering. It is evidently not of the blasphemy 
of the Holy Spirit that the apostle is treating ; but 
of apostacy from the faith. He describes indi- 
viduals who had gone almost every length in the 
profession of the Gospel; he intimates that it is 
possible, after all, for them to fall away from it ; 
and, that in such cases, it is impossible for human 
instruments^ even with divinely appointed means, 
to renew such persons to repentance. The reason 
he assigns for this is — that they ibsult and reject 
the great and last means provided by God for the 
salvation of sinners — they again, as it were, cru- 
cify and deride the Son of God. The turning 
point of their rejection therefore is, their rejection 
of Christ; the impossibility of their obtaining 
pardon, arises from the impossibility of their re- 
penting ; and they cannot repent, so long as they 
loathe the grand demonstration of the justice and 
the mercy of God. They are in the same situation, 
** not of the earth, which drinking in the rain 
that Cometh oft upon it, and bringing forth herbs 
meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth 
blessing from God : but of that which, bearing thorns 
and briers, is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; 
whose end is to be burned ."f 

• Heb. vl. 4—6. t Hcb. vi.r, 8.— See Note [H.] 
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The second passage is, — " For if we sin wilfully 
after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation, which shall devour the adversaries. 
He that despised Moses' law, died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses : of how much sorer 
punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith 
he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace?"* It is clearly 
of apostates that the apostle is speaking in 
this as in the former passage. It cannot be on 
every wilful sin that he pronounces the avrfiil de- 
nunciation, which is here recorded ; but the wilful 
desertion of the truth and people of God — ^the 
forsaking of the public assemblies, under the in- 
fluence of the fear or the Ipve of the world. This 
involved the abandonment of hope in the last, and, 
now, the only remaining sacrifice for sin. Judaism, 
with all its sacrifices, could afibrd no remedy to 
such ; the virtue of all its provisions was extin- 
guished for ever ; the blood of its victims might 
now be shed and applied in vain. For the despiser 
of the Mosaic law, that law made no provision of 
mercy ; because it provided no atonement for the 
men who renounced it. For the despiser of the 
Gospel, Christianity provides no remedy. The 
man who treads under foot the Son of God, who 

* Heb. X. 26—29. 
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treats as a profane thing the blood of the covenant, 
and who insults the Spirit of God, must be left to 
that indignation which shall devour all its ad- 
versaries. 

Here again, it is evident, what is the ground of 
the sinner's exclusion from mercy. It is not the 
mere enormity of his offence, dreadfully aggra- 
vated as it is ; but his final impenitence, and his 
deliberate rejection of the glorious remedy. The 
only ajitidote to the bane of his nature is refused ; 
his eye is closed against, not the feeble ray, but 
the full blaze of the divine mercy ; and his soul 
having once professed to appreciate, at last loathes 
and rankles at God's unspeakable gift* 

The only other passage I shall notice, is in 
the first Epistle of John, — ^* If any man see 
his brother sin a sin which is not unto death, 
he shall ask, and he shall give him life for them 
that sin not unto death. There is a sin unto 
death : I do not say that he shall pray for it. All 
unrighteousness is sin: and there is a sin not unto 
death.^'f This passage, if I understand it aright, 
relates to a different matter altogether. I think 
the apostle John is treating of those temporal 
visitations, by which, in the apostolic age, pro- 
fessors were sometimes severely punished for 
their improper conduct. To such events, Paul 
refers in his Epistle to the Corinthians, j; It did 
not follow that all the individuals who were thus 



• See Note [I.] 
t 1 John V. 16, 17. t 1 Cor. xi. 30. 
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panished, were eternally lost. John does not 
forbid praying for the offender^ but for the re- 
moval of the temporal penalty of death. It might 
be the will of 66d that an individual should die 
as the punishment of his offence, while his spirit 
should be saved in the day of the Lord. This 
passage then has nothing to do with the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit.* 

. The grand conclusion to which I would now 
draw your attention, is — That no sin repented of, 
and turned from, is beyond the reach of that 
forgiveness which the Gospel proclaims; and, 
therefore, whatever may have been the past 
thoughts of any, or the past words of any, or the 
past conduct of any, if repentance be now felt, and 
mercy implored through the blood of the cross, 
that mercy will be found, and that blood will wipe 
away the stain. This must be so, if there be any 
justice in the declarations of Scripture respecting 
the sacrifice of Christ, and any truth in its general 
and unlimited declarations of forgiveness. Of the 
atonement of Jesus, it is affirmed, that it was made 
"for the sins of the world," — that it was "offered 
through the Eternal Spirit," and that its value is 
derived from the infinite dignity of Him who died 
upon Calvary. In his work, the justice of the 
Father hath found rest^ the smiles of his com- 
placency ever dwell upon Him who accomplished 
it; and for his sake, and to promote his glory, the 

• Bee Note [K.] 
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Father hath presented an unlimited amnesty, 
an unclogged overture of pardon to every sinner 
who believeth on him. 

Let it be observed, that the unhappy persons re- 
ferred to, are excluded from salvation, not because 
there is not value in the propitiation of Jesus to 
atone for their guilt ; but because the propitiation is 
rejected. They are cast off, not because the range 
of Heaven's proclamation of mercy is too narrow 
to comprehend them ; but because its unlimited, 
unconditional promise, they are too proud to stoop 
to receive, or hardy enough to scorn. They are 
refused eternal life, not because the bosom of 
God is unwilling to embrace them, and heaven too 
circumscribed to admit them; but because they 
pour contempt on the boon, and insult Him who 
proffers it. 

The existence of the state of mind which feels 
the evil of sin, the loss of the divine favour, and 
those compunctious visitings, which enter into the 
nature of repentance unto life, is the best evidence 
that the crime we have been considering, does not 
attach to the anxious and painfully-exercised in- 
quirer. These feelings are the very opposite of 
those, which involve the threatened exclusion from 
hope and salvation. They are the effect of the 
inworking of God himself on the sinner's soul. 
They are proofs that he is still striving with 
him, and waiting to be gracious. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it is impossible for God to 
disregard this state of mind. What is his own 
production, he must behold with approbation; 
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what is according to his own mind, he mnst con- 
template with delight. The prayer which is 
breathed out for pardon through the mediation of 
Christ, must be heard. The repenting sinner 
who tarns unto God must live. — "Wash you, 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. Come 
now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord : 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool. — Cast away from you all 
your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed; 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel ? For I have 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith 
the Lord Grod: wherefore turn yourselves, and 
live ye. — Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord."* 

While our views of this solemn subject lead us 
to bedeech men not to indulge in the feelings of 
despair, or from past sins to give themselves over 
to hopelessness ; as this would only be filling up 
the measure of iniquity, and putting the extin- 
guisher on the light of Jehovah's mercy, by 
adding to their other transgressions, last of all, 
habitual and final imbelief. We would, at the 

* Isaiah i, 16—18. Ezek. x?iii. 31—32. Acts iii. 19. 
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$ame time, warn those who hear the Gospel, 
of the guilt aod danger of thinking or speaking 
disrespectfully of its great Author, or its glorious 
declarations. It is impossible to cherish an im- 
proper feeling toward God, or any thing which has 
the stamp of the divine character, without sus- 
taining a most serious injury. One wrong senti- 
ment or ungodly feeling may lead to another ; that 
to a third ; these may form innumerable associa- 
tions, which will strengthen and multiply each 
other, and combine with other things, till the habit 
of cheerless scepticism, and confirmed infidelity, 
is fully formed. This will enable them to treat 
divine things with wanton levity, or bitter scorn : 
till, being given over to an undiscerning mind, be- 
cause they received not the love of the truth, that 
they might be saved, and become at last utterly in- 
sensible to the tones of Jehovah's tenderness, and 
to the thunders of his anger, they present the 
most fearful of all moral spectacles — like 

'' Moody madness, laughing wild amidst severest woe.'' 

Let me also intreat those, who perhaps congra- 
tulate themselves, that the blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be charged upon them, to reflect, 
that the rejection of the Gospel will, in its final 
consequences, bring the same condemnation. It 
is well if you have not spoken against God, or his 
beloved Son. If you have not " done despite to 
the Spirit of grace ;'' if you have not contradicted 
and blasphemed the Holy Spirit. Bless God for 
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preserving you from these awful offences. But 
why do you continue to doubt or to disbelieve 
hb testimony? Why is not Christ formed in your 
hearts the hope of glory? Why have you not 
taken his yoke upon you, seeing it is easy, and 
his burden, seeing it is light ? Why have you not 
confessed him before men ? Why do you weaken 
the hands of his friends, if you are one of them, 
and strengthen his enemies, if you belong not to 
the number? Why are yon afraid or ashamed 
to avow your attachment to his cause, and that 
your glorying is in his cross ? Why has not the love 
of Jesus charms sufficiently powerful to withdraw 
you from worldly associations, and earthly fellow- 
ships ? Why has not the authority of Christ more 
of your reverence, and the promise of Christ more 
of your gratitude ? Why has not the hope of the 
Gospel purified your heart, wrought in you by love, 
and overcome the world ? In a word, why have 
you not repented and believed in the Lord Jesus, 
that you may be saved ? 

If you cannot answer these questions satisfac- 
torily now, can you hope to be able to answer them 
when you shall stand at the bar of God : when a 
discriminative and righteous judgment shall be 
pronounced on all your actions, and on all your 
guilt ? And when, though you may not be ranked 
among the number who have openly and profanely 
reviled the Holy Ghost, and trampled under foot 
the blood of the covenant, and dared God to do 
his uttermost ; if you shall be found among those 
who never bowed to the sceptre of the Saviour, 

D 
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never bore his cross, and never sought his glory, 
your portion must be, where there is ** weeping 
and wailing, and gnashing of teeth; where the 
worm dieth not, and where the fire is not 
quenched." 

O then, '^ seek ye the Lord, while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near : let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon/'* For sin* 
ners of every grade, and of every hue, the foun- 
tain of Immanuel's blood is opened, ready to re- 
ceive them, and able to wash away their sin 
and their uncleanness. The promises of forgive- 
ness, of gracious reception, and of eternal life, 
exclude only those who disregard and abuse them. 
All heaven is interested in your reception of the 
salvation of God, and ready to receive you; the 
Father to justify you; the Redeemer to intercede 
for and present you ; the Holy Spirit to sanctify 
and confirm you ; all holy angels to congratulate 
you ; and the spirits of the departed just to wel- 
come you. We would beseech you not to be 
yourselves the only obstacle and enemy to your 
immortal blessedness. With all solemnity we 
would say to you, with the apostle of old, *' Be it 
known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins : and by him all that believe are 

* Isaiah Iv. 6, 7. 
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justified from all thiDgs, from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of Moses. Beware there- 
fore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken of 
in the prophets ; Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish: for I work a work in your days, a 
work which ye shall in no wise believe, though a 
man declare it unto you."* And, with deepest 
solicitude and prayer for your salvation, we would 
finally add : ** The Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let 
him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely."t 

* Acts xuL 38—41. t Rev. xxii. IT. 
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DISCOURSE IIL 



THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF THE SPIRIT'» 
INFLUENCE IN PROMOTING THE SUCCESS 

OP THE GOSPEL. 



I Corinthians iii. 7. 

So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth 
the increase* 

This is not the language of a man, who was dis^ 
posed to think or speak contemptuously of the 
characters, or labours of his brethren in the 
Gospel. The mind of the apostle Paul was at 
the farthest possible distance from this impro- 
priety. For all his fellow Christians, and espe- 
cially for his brethren in the ministry, he cherished 
the most sacred and ardent affection ; and he was 
ever more disposed to magnify than to underrate 
their services. If he speaks of the planter as 
nothing, he means himself; if he speaks of the 
waterer as nothing, he intends his brother 
A polios, whom he held in the highest estimation. 
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Wlien he describes as nothing, both themselves 
and all who were engaged along with them, in 
the interesting work of planting and nourishing 
the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, his design 
is, not to degrade the workmen, but to direct his 
own attention, and that of his brethren, to the 
God who giyeth the increase, rather than to the 
instruments by which that increase had been 
promoted. He had no desire to withhold the 
praise which was due from man ; but (us supreme 
desire was to give glory to 6od« 

Nor must we consider the apostle's language 
as an apology for idleness, or want of energy in 
the service of Christ. He was incapable of mak- 
ing such an apology for himself, nor did he require 
to do so; and he was equally incapable of apolo- 
gizing for the sins of his brethren. While he 
considered himself literally as nothing^ he la- 
boured as if he could do all. While he iirmfy 
believed that God alone could give the increase, 
he was as firmly persuaded, that he should not 
" labour in vain, or spend his strength for nought 
and in vain," and therefore, to adopt his own im- 
pressive and Christian declaration, he ** laboured 
more abundantly than they all, yet not he, but 
the grace of God which was with him." Nor 
was the apostle one who disregarded the emplc^- 
ment of suitable agency, and proper means for 
the accomplishment of Christian objects. It was 
not with him a matter of indifference, who should 
be employed in the service of Christ. He kn^ 
well that there is a fitness in the instrument for 
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his work, and that though God may sometimes 
employ instraments that appear to us to be un- 
suitable, we can nerer neglect the use of suitable 
means without suffering from it ourselves, or inflict* 
ing injury on others. In his own eyes, and as it 
regarded the exercise of any power which be. 
longed to him, he was nothing; yet was he a 
'' wise master builder," qualified by God for his 
work ; and his brother Apollos was eminently 
fitted from above, both by eloquence and wisdom, 
for the office which he sustained. 

The design of the text is obviously to fix the 
mind on God, the infinite source of all good, 
rather than on the creature who is but the recipient 
of that good, or the feeble instrument of con- 
veying it to others. Its object is not to paralyze 
human exertion, but to put it in its proper place, 
and to give it a right direction. It is intended 
not to weaken, but to encourage ; not to depress, 
but to excite ; not to relax, but to brace our 
efforts in the Christian cause. Nothing is so 
powerfully calculated to produce these effects, as 
right views of the work of the Spirit. I shall 
therefore, in dependence on the blessing of God, 
endeavour to illustrate the nature and necessity of 
that influence, which is required in order to suc- 
cess in every Christian undertaking. 

In speaking of the necessity of Divine influence, 
in order to success in the Christian labours in 
which we are engaged, I say, every undertak- 
ing : for as to this matter, there is no difference, 
whether we fill public or private posts; whe- 
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ther we are seeking to train a family, to influence 
a neighbonrbood, to teach a Sunday School, or to 
occupy a pulpit It is all one work, though on 
the principle of the division of labour, it is 
sometimes performed by different individuals. It 
requires the exercise of the same principles, the 
pursuit of the same ends, and must derive its 
success from one and the same source. Of 
ail, from the. highest to the lowest, it may be 
said, — ** Neither is he that planteth any thing, 
nor he that watereth; but God who giveth the 
increase." 

That correct sentiments on this subject are 
very important, will generally be allowed ; as they 
enter materially into right views of other doctrines 
of the word of God, and must have a powerful 
influence both on our comfort and our practice* 
On the one hand, we are in danger of detracting 
from the honour which is due to God, and on the 
other of apologizing for our criminal indifference 
and indolence. By looking only at spiritual 
influence, we run the hazard of overlooking per- 
sonal obligation; white by attending too exclu- 
sively to the employment of means, we are in 
danger of the extremes of self-sufficiency and 
despondency. The wisdom which combines the 
exercise of entire dependence on God, with the 
active and persevering discharge of duty, ought 
to be the desire of every Christian. 

It frequently happens that the several parts of 
Christianity are treated in so detached and 
insulated a manner, that the connexions and 
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interweavings of divine truth are lost sight of. 
It may be necessary to discuss them separately ; 
but their relation to each other ought constantly to 
be kept in view. Unless we do this, the admirable 
harmony, and nice proportions of the grand system 
of redemption must be impaired ; and the effect 
which, as a whole, it is fitted to produce, must be 
injured. Thus the atonement of Christ, and the 
work of the Spirit have been treated, as if they had 
little to do with each other ; the teaching of the 
Bible and the teaching of the Spirit, have been 
placed in opposition ; and human instrumentality 
has been sometimes despised, or in a great degree 
set aside, because without God we can do no- 
thing. It shall be my object to shew, that 
there is not only no opposition between these 
things ; but that they must be combined to- 
gether, in order that the one grand effect which 
they are destined to produce^ may be accom- 
plished, 

I observe, therefore, in the first place, that the 
necessity of the Spirit's influence does not imply 
deficiency or imperfection in the atonement of 
Christ; and that its design, in the economy of 
the Gospel, is not to supply any lack of value or 
sufficiency in that great remedy. 

That the atonement made by the death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is the prominent doctrine and 
topic of Christianity is generally admitted; and 
is held universally by those who are considered be- 
lieversi in the scriptural sense of that expression. 
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It was the great subject of apostolic preaching, 
and of apostolic glorying ; to it, under God, the 
apostles ascribed all their success in their ex- 
tended and prodigious labours ; and with it they 
connect all their injunctions to obedience, and all 
their promises of comfort under guilt and suffer- 
ing. According to them, the cross of Christ is 
the centre of all the lines of Christian doctrine, 
around which all the precepts and institutions of 
Christianity are arranged, and from which all that 
is glorious and delightful in it proceeds. 

It is represented in the Scriptures as a measure 
provided by God, in the plenitude of his wisdom 
and goodness, for the display of his moral glory, 
and the deliverance of a guilty and rebellious 
world. In the character and worth of the be- 
loved Son of the Father, by whom this atonement 
has been made, we have an adequate provision 
for the perfection of bis undertaking ; while in the 
language of the inspired writers, we have the 
strongest testimony to its boundless sufficiency. 
They tell us of the Father's good pleasure in the 
sacrifice of his Son; of the blood of Jesus 
cleansing from all sin ; of the propitiation being 
for the whole world ; of its benefits extending to 
the chief of sinners, and to the purification of the 
most defiled conscience ; and that it is the basis of 
that universal pardon which they proclaimed to 
every creature. Any insinuation affecting its in- 
trinsic and infinite worth, they would have repelled 
with the utmost abhorrence, as reflecting on the 
boundless generosity of God, and incompatible 

D 5 
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with all their expectations of success in addressing 
men.* 

But the perfection of the atonement may be 
maintained^ not only from the dignity of Him who 
offered it, and from all the circumstances in which 
it stands contrasted with the imperfect atonements 
of the law ; but from the views which the Scrip- 
tures give us of its object and design. If these 
are fully accomplished by it, then it must follow, 
that no other provision of the divine economy can 
be intended to supply its deficiencies. 

The atonement may be considered either in its 
relation to God, or in its relation to man ; in its 
aspects on the Divine character, or in its bearings 
on our's. The great purpose which it is intended 
to answer in regard to God, is the justification of 
his moral administration in the forgiveness of sin ; 
to shew, as the apostle expresses it, how he may 
be the just God, and yet the justifier of the un- 
godly. It is designed to ward off every charge or 
impeachment which might be brought against the 
Divine justice, for thb display of the Divine 
benevolence; to prove, that though rebellion is 
pardoned, and the sinner received back into fa- 
vour, no stain attaches to the faithfulness and 
righteousness of God; and that no compromise 
has been made of the sterner perfections of his 
nature, while he has magnified the amiable attri- 
butes of goodness and compassion. 

How effectually do the sufferings and death of 

• See Note fL]. 
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the Lord Jesus Christ accomplish this glorious 
purpose ! What a display do they afford of the 
unbending justice and integrity of God ! What a 
manifestation of the purity and perfection of his 
law! What a demonstration of the inflexible 
righteousness of the Divine administration ! Here 
we behold an object not only innocent and guilts 
less, but in point of positive perfection, occupying 
a pre-eminence, before v^hich all creatures must 
bow their diminished heads, enduring a load of 
infamy and suffering altogether incomprehensible ; 
and that, not because he had become the object of 
hatred and loathing to the Eternal Father, (for 
that was impossible ;) but simply because he had 
volunteered to become the public victim of man's 
crimes, and to sustain the weight of Jehovah's 
demonstration of his hatred of evil. On him, 
when he died, were laid the iniquities of us all ; 
it was exacted, and he was made answerable; 
not because he owed any thing himself, but be- 
cause he had engaged to discharge the debt of 
others.* 

If any where, it is in the cross of Christ that we 
have a demonstration of the full desert of sin, and 
of the consequences which belong to it. It is not 
on earth, or even in hell, that we must look for the 
manifestation of God's unalterable and perfect de^ 
testation of it. In these regions of the universe, 
creatures alone are the objects of displeasure, 
and there they are suffering the due punishment of 

• See Note [M]. 
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their own offences. But in JesuB, we have more 
than mortal or created nature^ enduring agonies 
untold. We have spotless innocence suffering as 
a malefactor ; and the brightness of the Father's 
glory bowing his head and expiring under the 
consequences of the Father's frown. Had it 
been possible to pass by sin, such an event could 
not have taken place. Could any other cup 
than this have answered the ends of God, this cup 
of sorrow and of death would not have been put 
into the hands of Jesus ; but he, having drank it^ 
the bitterness of death has passed away from his 
people, and eternal life may now be their's. 

The design of the atonement in regard to us, is 
to furnish the most powerful argument both for 
our gratitude and our fear: to present such a 
view of God as may most effectually constrain 
us to die unto sin, and to live unto righte- 
ousness ; to crucify the flesh, and to live to the 
glory of Him who died for us and rose again. 
Nothing more powerful or attractive can be con- 
ceived than the doctrine which it presents. For- 
giveness, that inestimable blessing to a trans- 
gressor, is here exhibited in all its richness and 
glory, but flowing through the blood of the Lamb 
of God. Our redemption from sin and from the 
world, without which there could be no redemp- 
tion from eternal wretchedness, is secured by the 
Son of God giving himself a ransom for us. 
Eternal life itself, is dispensed by him who is the 
Prince and the Saviour, but who has risen to this 
dignity from the cross. To him and to his death 
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we owe our all. Can we do less than love him, 
live to him, die for him? He has claims which it 
is impossible for his people to resist; his cross 
speaks a language which they must both under- 
stand and feel. 

There is in the fact of the death of Christ a 
visible display of all that is fitted to operate on 
the mind of a creature, more powerful than any 
denunciation of wrath, and more attractive thah 
any invitation of mercy. It gives a form and 
body to the principles by which Jehovah governs 
his creatures, and prepares them for himself, more 
intelligible and more impressive than any law ; and 
which has accordingly been found to produce effects, 
where all the efforts of persuasion, and all the 
threateniiigs of vengeance had entirely failed. 

Need I say, then, that the Spirit's influence 
cannot be required to add virtue to that blood, 
which is sufficient to wash away every stain, or to 
increase that display of justice and mercy which 
is made in the death of Christ? Whatever is the 
reason for the agency which we recognize as 
essentially necessary to success, that reason be- 
longs not to this part of the heavenly system. So 
far from its inferring inadequacy in the atonement, 
we are indebted to the atonement for the gift of the 
Spirit itself, and for all its blessed effects. The 
Holy Spirit, we know, is the reward of the Saviour's 
finished work. It is because he poured out his 
soul unto death that he has received the oil of 
gladness, that sacred anointing, which being 
poured upon his head, descends to all the mem- 
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bers of his body. The great business of the 
Spirit is to bear testimony for Christ — to speak 
of his work, to give glory to his sacrifice, and to 
convince the world of the justice of his claims, 
and of the honour which is due to his redemp- 
tion. 

It is not the witness, who ends the litigation, 
but the testimony which he bears ; it is not the 
menstruum in which a remedy is exhibited, but 
the remedy itself, which effects the cure ; it is not 
the influence, which disposes the rebel to receive 
the pardon, but the pardon itself, which secures 
and seals his forgiveness. These illustrations may 
fail, as all illustrations do on such subjects ; but I 
mean to say, that the Spirit's operation is on man 
himself, and is not intended to supply the imperfec- 
tions of the great propitiation ; and that all the 
Viighty effects it produces is in consequence of the 
infinite worth of that propitiation, and by means 
of its operation on the mind. So far then from 
proving the insufficiency of the atonement, it is the 
grand evidence of its infinite worth ; instead of 
supplementing its deficiencies, it is the fruit of its 
perfection. 

2. I conceive it to be equally capable of proof, 
that the influence of the Spirit is not designed to 
supply the defects of the Spirit's revelation. It 
is not provided to add to its communications, to 
increase its evidence, or to remove its obscurities. 
The revelation of God, respecting the great salva- 
tion, is all worthy of its infinitely wise Author, 
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and fully adapted to the ends which were contem* 
plated by Him who gave it. With the greatest 
justice we may say of it with the Psalmist: 
*' The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul : the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. The fear 
of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever : the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether."* 

The word of God contains a full discovery of 
all God's intentions, and therefore can neither 
require nor admit of addition. Its evidence is in 
itself, and in those external testimonies by which it 
is proved to be from God ; and were we to admit 
that it is obscure on the great subject of man's 
salvation, we should be guilty of impeaching either 
the wisdom or the goodness of God. The wis- 
dom of God, because he could not make that 
intelligible which he meant should be understood ; 
or the goodness of God, in proposing to give a 
revelation, which, after all, his creatures cannot 
understand. 

The incautious manner in which men have 
spoken of the testimony of God as a dead letter,f 
and of the Spirit's influence being necessary to 
make that clear which is otherwise dark and un- 
intelligible, has generated many errors and evils. 
It has occasioned a disrespectful and degrading 

* Psalm xix, 7—9. t See Note [N]. 
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view of the Scriptures*-it has lessened the desire 
of studying them — and it has detached the hea- 
venly agent from the great instrument which he 
always employs in his work of illuminating and 
sanctifying the soul. 

How differently do the apostles speak of the 
Gospel ! They represent it as the power and the 
wisdom of God for the salvation of men. Thev 
speak of the weapons of their warfare being mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds, 
and the destruction of all the proud reasonings of 
the natural mind.^ They stated it in all its na- 
tive simplicity, they addressed it in all its power 
to every man's conscience, and by a mani- 
festation of its truth, they sought to commend 
themselves as the servants of God, and the faith- 
ful friends of men. They felt no hesitation in 
denouncing the sentence of condemnation upon 
every individual who listened to their doctrine, if 
he did not receive and obey it. This they could 
not have done, if something more had been neces- 
sary to enable men to understand their message, 
or to constitute their criminality in rejecting it. 

We may fearlessly ask every unbeliever to say, 
whether he rejects the truth, from the deficiency of 
its statements, or its want of evidence, or its ob- 
scurity. We know that he does not neglect, or 
disregard it on any, or all of these accounts. And 
we are assured, that it is its perfection in all these 
respects, that constitutes the high aggravation of 

•2Cor.x.4. 
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his offence in not believing on the name of the 
only begotten Son of God. 

The necessity of the Spirit's agency, in fact, has 
nothing to do with the imperfections of revelation, 
any more than it has to do with the insufficiency of 
the atonement. Its operation is not upon the word, 
but by, or along with it. The word is the Spirif s 
sword, and that sword is "sharp and two-edged; 
piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discernerof 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.'''* It is the 
Spirit's hammer, and the Spirit's fire, by which it 
breaks and consumes all that is opposed to its own 
nature.+ It is the Spirit's life-giving law, by 
which it quickens the dead, enlightens the ig- 
norant, comforts the sorrowful, and purifies the 
unclean, j; It is the Spirit's mould in which it fashions 
the sinner according to the divine image, and 
fits him for happiness, for glory, and for God.§ 

3. In the third place, the influence of the Spirit 
does not imply a deficiency in man's natural facul- 
ties, nor is it intended to supply any defect or 
imperfection of this nature. We have no reason 
to think that the fall of our first parents occasioned 
to themselves, or to their descendants, the loss 
of any natural power which they at first received 
from God. The faculties of perception, memory, 
judgment, volition, &c« all in short that constituted 

• Heb. iv. 12. t Jer. xxiii. 29. 

i Rom. Tiii. 2. — John vi. 63. § Rom. vi. 17. 
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the natural soul of man^ remain. I do not say they 
remain what they were ; but they are in such a state 
as to constitute the accountability of the creature, 
who possesses them ; and to which all external means 
are still adapted. No original power or faculty has 
been lost ; though that they have all been damaged 
cannot be doubted. As our physical nature has 
been injured by the introduction of evil, our 
mental or intellectual powers must have suffered 
in the general wreck. 

That injury, T conceive is chiefly to be found in 
the disorder, which has been introduced among 
them, and in the wrong bias or direction which they 
have all received. The understanding was formerly 
the master principle of the soul — ^it was lighted up 
by God, and while under the power of the dis- 
coveries which he made of himself and of his will, 
it guided and influenced all the other powers and 
disposUions of the mind. The light which was 
then in man was clear and perfect ; consequently 
all was in beautiful harmony and keeping; what 
the judgment dictated the will approved, and all 
the faculties obeyed. A great revolution has 
occurred. The understanding of man is now 
under the power of his affections, and these being 
perverted and depraved, all is now subject to a 
wrong direction ; and hence the little impression 
which is made by truth, when it opposes the incIi-> 
nations and desires of the sinner. Having eyes, 
he sees not; the light is too painful to behold, and 
therefore he shuts them. Having ears, he hears not; 
the subject is one that excites conviction and fear, 
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and therefore he excludes it. Having a heart to 
understand he helieves not, because the glorious 
Gospel of Christ wages war with all the evil pro- 
pensities of his nature^ and requires a conversion.* 

In tiiis way we can easily account for the fsdiure 
of the great statements of Christianity, when pre- 
sented to depraved creatures, without admitting 
any natural defect. On the minds of angels they 
produce, unaided by any influence, their full im- 
pression. They shine upon their hearts in all the 
perfection of their glory^ and efibct the most 
deligfatfal results. The reason is obvious; in 
them there is no opposing principle. It is not 
necessary for their happiness, to consider them 
nntrue ; but on the contrary, in their truth, and 
their designed effects, they are furnished with new 
grounds of adoring satisfaction and joy. But man, 
for whom the whole scheme has be^oi chiefly de- 
signed, sees nothing of glory or loveliness in it ; 
but much which he persuades himself to think is 
unworthy of his regard, and deserving of his disKke. 

This, it must be obvious, constitutes his crimi- 
nality before God. His moral antipathies are 
unreasonable and wicked. His carnal mind is 
enmity agsdnst God; it is not therefore subject 
to the law of God ; nor indeed can be. But as 
he will not be allowed to plead his hatred against 
Grod, as a justification of his disobedience, — he 
cannot be allowed to excuse his rejection of the 
Gospel because he dislikes its truths. On the 

• See Note [O]. 
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contrary, this is the very condemnation of the 
world, 'Uhat light having come into it, men have 
loved the darkness rather than the light because 
their deeds are evil," 

Were men destitute of natural faculties, or 
were there not an adaptation in the revelation of 
God to those faculties, they could not properly be 
the subjects of blame for rejecting it. But the 
case is entirely different, when all the natural 
powers remain, though deranged and mis-directed 
by the state of the moral dispositions. It would 
be no sin in a blind man to refuse to see at the 
command of God, if the faculty of vision were not 
imparted. It would be no crime in a dead man 
not to rise at a divine command, or in a mad- 
man to disobey injunctions implying sanity. But 
it is a crime, for a man so blinded by passion or 
by prejudice, as to call evil good, and good evil, to 
refuse compliance with what both his duty and his 
interest require. If moral death is the state 
of ilie sinner, it still leaves him conscious of his 
accountableness, and the proper subject of blame 
and punishment.^ 

On the part of God, a most wise and admirable 
provision has been made of means suited to the 
condition of his erring and accountable creature. 
The fitness and adaptation of the revelation, we 
have already noticed. It commends itself to his 
natural mind. Its truth is not so generally 
questioned as its suitableness according to the 

• See Note [P]. 
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the sinner's views. In most cases he rejects it^ not 
because he has discovered it to be false ; but be- 
cause he cannot bring himself to submit to its pro^ 
visions and restraints. His conscience tells him it 
is true, his understanding assents to its facts and 
reasonings; but his heart will not jrield to its 
spiritual requirements. 

. From the effects, which we see the Gospel 
producing in the world, it is evident that, the state 
of men's natural faculties has little to do with its re* 
ception or rejection. It is not received by men of 
great acuteness and enlargement of mind — men 
who are above vulgar prejudices, and capable of 
calm and accurate investigation. It is not declined 
or trifled with by the ignorant and the stupid ; 
many such seem to understand it well, and to ma« 
nifest its influence on their understandings and 
their hearts. All acute men, however, are not 
unbelievers, and all obtuse men are not christians. 
Its friends and its enemies are to be found among 
all classes. Wherever there is rationality, there 
is enough of intellectual power to receive the 
Gospel; but the highest degree of intellectual 
capability will not dispose its possessor to receive 
its bumbling truths. It presents subjects capable 
of interesting the most gigantic mind ; while th^ 
principles, which are necessary to salvation, are 
adapted to the capacities of a child. 

When men speak therefore of wanting power to 
believe, they must be told, that the only meaning 
of this language is, they will not believe. When 
they allege that they are waiting till God be gra- 
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cious, they must be informed that he is gracious, 
and that they are putting his mercy and long-suf- 
fering to trial. When they are i^ologizing for 
themselves, that they cannot come unto God; 
they must be assured in the language of the Sa- 
viour himself — ^that they will not come unto him 
that they might have life : — that the power which 
they want, is only a moral power ; that is — ^the in- 
clination to cease to do evil and to learn to do 
well ; and that for the want of this power they w^l 
be condemned at last, unless they repent and 
believe. 

Thus I conceive^ the Holy Spirit has nothing 
to do strictly with the natural faculties, but only 
with the moral dispositions of the souL It im- 
proves the former to a certain extent, by its 
operation on the latter. But it is not by making a 
man's natural understanding stronger or more 
acute, that it leads him to repent and believe. 
It brings the understanding and the other faculties 
under the power of a new affection. It does away 
enmity to the only means which are adapted to 
give health and cure ; and thus brings the remedy 
of Heaven to bear upon its subject, which cannot 
be done without securing its most cordial recep- 
tion, and thus bringing salvation. 

4. As it is not in the subject of the Grospel 
ministry, or in the message which it delivers, 
or in the state of man's natural faculties, that 
we must seek for the necessity of the Spirit's 
agency ; I observe in the fourth place, that neces- 
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8ity does not arise out of the imperfections which 
belong to the ministry itself, nor is it intended to 
make up for its deficiencies. 

Of the natural and spiritual qualifications which 
belong to those who occupy the responsible o£Bce 
of the teachers of Christianity, it ever becomes us 
to speak with diffidence and distrust. If the 
apostles were not ** sufficient of themselves to 
think any thing as of themselves/' — and felt that all 
their sufficiency was in God ; if they speak of them- , 
selves as '^earthen vessels," — as "the foolish things 
of the world — the weak things of the world — and 
the things which were nought ;" it surely becomes 
all other men to beware of glorying in the flesh. 

The imperfections of the christian ministry, the 
deficiencies in knowledge, and wisdom, and ardour, 
and eloquence, and goodness, and every other qua* 
lification, suitable to those who exercise it, may 
be admitted. It is not owing to these imper- 
fections, where there is genuine Christianity and 
real devotedness to God, that the purposes of 
the christian ministry entirely fail. In many in- 
stances, where there is the most marked and ap- 
parent unsuitableness as to those qualifications 
to which men naturally attach importance, a 
considerable degree of real success accompanies 
honest and zealous effort to propagate the truth. 
God frequently works by instruments of his own 
choosing, to confound the pride of man; so that no 
flesh may glory in his presence. 

On the other hand, no actual or supposeable 
combination of natural and moral fitness will of 
tself secure success. Every requisite and im- 
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portant qualification was found in the apostles and 
their coadjutors; yet not to these qualifications 
do they ever ascribe their success. Paul was a 
man of learning, possessed of extensive know- 
ledge, both divine and human ; capable of speak- 
ing with great power of argument and of elo- 
quence. ApoUos was both mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, and eloquent in reasoning from them. The 
one planted like a wise husbandman, and laid the 
foundation like a wise master-builder; the other 
watered and built up in the exercise of the same 
wisdom. Yet the apostle pronounces, in the most 
^nqualified manner — ** Neither is he that planteth 
any thing, neither he that watereth ; but God who 
giveth the increase," 

We make these remarks, not to justify inat- 
tention on our part to the choice of suitable instru- 
ments to do the work of God. The use which 
He sometimes makes of men^ and the use which 
we should be warranted to make of them, are 
very different things. And none of those qua- 
lifications which the common sense of mankind, 
and the injunctions of scripture require of the 
preachers of the Gospel can ever be neglected 
with impunity. Our reasoning is intended to 
shew, that the provinces of the human instrument, 
and of the Divine Agent in the work of the Gospel, 
are entirely distinct ; and that the latter is abso- 
lutely necessary, not on account of the natural or 
moral unfitness of the former ; but that even when 
every qualification exists in the highest degree, 
there will be an entire failure^ except as the Spirit 
God is pleased to bless. 
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The means as such may be divinely appointed, 
which is the case with the Gospel ministry ; they 
may be as perfectly adapted to the end, as means 
can be, which is the case with the Gospel itself: 
but still they are only means, that is channels, or 
mediums through which power is exerted, and bless- 
ings communicated. The instrument may be 
excellent in its nature, polished in its appear- 
ance, and sharp in its edge ; but it is powerless, 
except as wielded by a skilful and energetic arm. 
The seed sown may possess all the qualities which, 
to our judgment, fit it for vegetation ; but if the 
living principle is not imparted, it will be depo- 
sited in the earth, and watered by the showers of 
heaven in vain. The subject .may be all that is 
important, it may be stated with all the plainness 
and eloquence of which it is capable, and urged 
with the utmost fidelity and sincerity; and yet 
there may be a failure : — a failure, not owing to the 
subject, or to its representation, or to its advocate, 
but to a cause of a totally different nature ; into 
which we shall now proceed to inquire."*^ 

The necessity of the Spirit's influence arises 
from the entire depravity of human nature, which, 
though it leaves man in possession of all his ac- 
countableness, indisposes him to attend to every 
representation on the subject of God's salvation, 
which is only placed before him ; nothing, there- 
fore, but a direct operation of the Spirit on his 

• See Note [Q]. 
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mind, can produce such an af&nity between that 
mind and the things of God, as that profitable and 
permanent benefit shall be experienced. 

The statements of Scripture on the subject of 
nian*s depravity, are very powerful and afibcting. 
He is represented as entirely destitute of righte- 
ousness, or all moral conformity to God ; as with- 
out any knowledge of him, or even desire to know 
him ; as '' alienated from the life of God, through 
the ignorance that is in him, because of the blind- 
ness of his mind ;" as having destroyed himself, and 
therefore destitute of all power to help himself; 
as, to sum up all, *^ dead in trespasses and sins." 
It has destroyed or deranged all his moral facul- 
ties, and exercised a most pernicious influence even 
upon his intellectual powers. This depravity, 
however, cannot implicate or set aside his account- 
ableness, while he is furnished with all his rational 
faculties, and with all suitable means adapted to 
them. And hence he is invariably addressed 
in Scripture as a responsible creature ; and, through 
the medium of his understanding, of his hopes 
and fears, are we justified in endeavouring to im- 
press him. 

Did man only need pardon from God, that par- 
don he might be capable of receiving even in his 
state of depravity, or the benefit of it, he might 
experience, whether he received it or not. But 
as he requires to be cured, as well as forgiven ; 
and as that which conveys the pardon, is also 
destined to promote the cure, it is evident 
that, without a state of disposition which will 
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appreciate the blessing, it is impossible to enjoy 
Heaven's forgiveness, or Heaven's remedy. It 
is God's determination to pardon only those 
whom he heals of the disease of sin^ to remove 
guilt only in connexion with that which occa- 
sions it. While the mind therefore revolts at the 
grand remedy, which that of every natural man 
does, both forgiveness and salvation are impossible. 
However powerful may be the remedy, however 
wisely prescribed, while the individual rejects and 
resists it, benefit cannot take place."* 

If any part of that original moral nature which 
once belonged to man remained unafiected, there 
might be an avenue left by which we might gain 
access to his mind, and accomplish, by suitable 
means, his entire renovation. If one spark of 
the life of God still lingered and flicker- 
ed in his soul, from the supply of heavenly 
material with which we are furnished in the 
Gospel, we might hope to enkindle a holy 
flame, which would burn up and destroy all the 
rest of his iniquity. If one ray of celestial light 
still occupied the dark and cheerless chamber of 
his perverted understanding, we might attempt to 
increase it, till in the light of God he saw light 
clearly. But his whole moral nature being over- 
spread with a mortal and loathsome leprosy, which 
has left not one sound spot for a remedy to operate 
upon ; death having seized and frozen up all the 
springs of goodness, and left neither vitality nor light 

• See Note [R], 
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gave he power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on bis name : which were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God/'* These 
passages clearly shew, that the word and Sfurit 
of God are necessary to the conversion of a 
sinner; and that conversion, when it takes 
place, is the effect not of their separate, but of 
their conjoined influence. The operation of the 
Spirit without the word, would produce no rational 
or explicable effect; the operation of the word 
without the Spirit, would produce no radical 
change on the state of man's heart towards God, 
and consequently leave him as guilty and polluted 
as ever. Spirit without truth would form a 
fanatic; truth without Spirit would form a cold 
and heartless speculator. The one is the re- 
vealed remedy, the other is the power which dis- 
poses to receive it; the one makes known the 
pardon, the other applies it ; the one shews that 
the way into the holiest is opened by the blood of 
Jesus, th^ other brings the steps of the sinner 
]|ito that way ; the one presents the light of Heaven, 
the other unscaleis the eye to behold and enjoy it ; 
the one testifies of Christ and pleads his cause, 
the other opens the heart to embrace him, and 
stamps his image on it The Gospel is the revealed 
law of mercy and holiness, the Spirit transcribes, 
and impresses it in indelible characters on the 
sonl.f 



* James i. 18. 1 Peter !. 23 . John i. 12, IS. 
t See Note [8]. 
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The necessity of spiritual iafluetiQe to produce 
conversion, is one of the most powerful and conclu- 
sive proofs of the fearful extent of the depravity of 
our nature. Well might God say, addressing the 
children of men, — ^^^ What could I have done more, 
that 1 have not done for you V — I have from my 
own unsought and undeserved kindness, formed a 
plan of deliverance ; I have sent my own Son to 
execute thal^lan, and to manifest my boundless 
love, and my earnest desire to save the lost ; I have 
addressed to you, through him, a free and unlimited 
pardon, to which you can offer no reasonable ex- 
ception ; I have employed my servants to explain, 
command, and intreat you to receive the generous^ 
and important gift; and have encouraged you, 
by every possible motive, to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to lay hold on eternal life. — But ail 
is iu vain, unless I put forth in connexion with 
this provision, a power which sliall bear down 
your opposition, and destroy the enmity of your 
hearts to myself, and to all the offers of my love. 

Would you then ascertain the nature and degree 
of man*s dislike to God, look not at him, insult- 
ing the authority of his Maker, and turning a deaf 
ear to all the curses of Sinai; look not at him, 
working all iniquity with greediness, and running 
to the utmost excess in riot and profligacy ; look 
not at him, scorning the admonitions of friends, 
the warnings of Providence, and the stings of 
conscience ; look not at him, trembling on the verge 
of the grave, and even there — despising the inte- 
rests of eternity : but look at him, listening to the 

£ 4 
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proclamation of eternal mercy, through the blood 
of the cross — and despising it: — and he presents a 
spectacle of folly, guilt and wickedness, from 
which angels must turn away with disgust and 
amazement ; and which is enough to astound the 
very inhabitants of hell. 

There is no inconsistency, then^between maintain- 
ing the perfection of the great provisions of the plan 
of redemption, and of its administration, and con- 
tending for the indispensable necessity of the 
Spirit's agency to render them successful. They 
belong to different parts of the sacred economy, 
and are both necessary to accomplish one result,* 
the restoration of the sinner to the image, the 
favour, and the enjoyment of God. The waters 
of Jordan were adapted to cleanse, the injunction 
of the prophet to go and wash, was most explicit ; 
and the promise was certain, that there should be a 
cure. But it was God only who could cleanse the 
leprosy of Naaman the Syrian, and dispose him 
to use the appointed means; for while he pre- 
ferred Abana and Pharphar there was no cure 
for him. The prophet preached to the dry bones, 
and said with power, '^ O ye dry bones, hear the 
word of the Lord." It was the Spirit of God 
that bade them live. Yea it was while he prophe- 
nedt that the wondrous and quickening influence 
went forth: — ** So I prophesied as I was com- 
manded : and as I prophesied, there was a noise, 
and behold a shaking, and the bones came together, 

• See Note [T]. 



bone to Ms bone. And when I beheld, lo, the 
sidews and the flesh came up upon them, and 
the skin covered them above : but there was no 
breath m them. Then said he unto me. Prophesy 
unto the wind, prophesy, son of man^ and say to 
the wind. Thus saith the Lord God ; Come from 
the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slisdn, that they may live. So I prophesied as he 
commanded me, and the breath came into them, 
and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, an ex- 
ceeding great army."* Thus it is with the preach^ 
ing and the success of the Gospel. It is while 
Paul preaches to Lydia that the " Lord touches her 
heart that she attends to the things that are 
spoken."t 

The atonement was designed to open the chan- 
nel of mercy, that grace might flow in harmony with 
justice ; and to secure the Spirit's agency to apply 
its healing power. The object of the Spirit's 
work is to influence the sinner's mind, that there 
may be access to the remedy which is to be found 
in the great sacrifice. The design of the written 
record which God has given us, is to furnish the 
suitable means of dealing with reasonable crea- 
tures, to supply information on all the great sub- 
jects which involve their eternal destiny, to point 
out the way to Him who is the fountain of all 
good, and to supply tests for the detection of error, 
and rules for the obedience of faith. The oi&ce 
of the Spirit is not to improve upon this commu- 
nication, but to dispose the understanding, the 

• Eick. xxxvil. 7—10. t AcU xvL 14. 
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affections, and the conscience to love, and to obey 
it in all things. The office of the ministry of the 
Gospeiy is to publish, explain, defend, and enforce 
the will of God« It is the business of the Divine 
Spirit to qualify men for this work, and to giye 
them accepta:nce and success in prosecuting it. 
It is our's to desire the office of the ministry, 
it is his fully to instruct the man of Grod, that he 
may be thoroughly furmshed to every good vf^erk. 
It is our's to make the attempt to preach the 
Gospel to every creature;- it is God's to ^ve a 
door of entrance, and a door of utterance in 
making it known. It is our's to draw the bow at 
a venture ; it is Gt>d's to direct the arrow into the 
heart of the enemies of the king. It is our's 
to plant and to water, it is God's to give the 
increase. 

While the state of human nature is such as 
renders the influence of the Divine Spirit, in 
connexion with the atonement of 'Christ, indis- 
pensably necessary, the provision of this influence 
is in harmony with other parts of the great plan 
of redemption, and secures its successful exhibi- 
tion. The leading and prominent feature of that 
plan is the principle of grace or favour. It 
appears in the origin of the scheme, in its pro- 
gressive development, in its wonderful appatotus, 
in the selection of its objects, in ail the treatment 
of them in this worid, and in their final glorifica- 
tion in the kingdom of God. From first to last it 
is all of grace. 

Had aay Jthing been left 'entirely to. the good 
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dispositiiHi of the creature in the reception or 
advancemeiit of this plan, there would have been 
a want of qonsisteq^y. Something of counter-* 
working would have been found. There would 
have been the influence of /apposing forces or 
principles; producing jarring, and disorder and 
ccmfiiAtt. B^ut to prevent this, he who has provided 
the Saviour, and the testimony, and the inhe- 
ritance, has also provided the agency by which 
the disposition to believe, and the will to do, and 
the poiMrer to persevere, are induced. The pride 
of huqian glorying is entirely stained — no room 
for boasting is left in the Divine presence, and we 
are effectually taught, that " of him, and through 
him, and to him, are all things." 

By this influence, the certainty of success is 
provided for. Without it every thing would be 
loose, uncertain, and contingent. The Redeemer 
would have qq security that he should ** see 
of the travail of his soul and be satisfied;" 
the faithful labourer would have no encourage- 
ment amidst his toils and his self-denial; there 
would be no certain issue of the mighty con- 
trivances of divine wisdom, or of all the efforts 
of sovereign benevolence* Such a state of mat- 
ters could not be looked at without extreme dis- 
satisfaction and dismay. 

On the other hand, when in connexion with 
the glorious remedy provided by God, we know 
that there is a power engaged, by which that 
remedy shall not return void; which effectually 
secures a final result, worthy of God, and of 

E 6 
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the vast expenditure which has been employed 
npon it; by which the Redeemer is secured in 
the reward of many crowns, and in the honour of 
the deliverance of countless multitudes ; by which 
every under-worker in the vineyard of God, whe- 
ther as a planter or a waterer^ shall receive " his 
own reward according to his own labour ;" and by 
which revenues of the purest gratitude, and the 
holiest devotion, are secured to the Eternal FSither 
and Lord of all, from '' the numbers without num- 
ber,'' who shall crowd the celestial temple, filling it 
with the odours of their sanctity, and the melody 
of their praise for ever and ever. — What a de- 
lightful contemplation ! — What an encouraging 
prospect ! — What consistency, grandeur, and per- 
fection are thus diffused over the whole economy 
of our redemption! Here are no jarring ele- 
ments. No contention for the mastery among the 
principles or operations of the system. — No rivalry 
between the creature and the Creator, who shall 
have the praise. — No division of interest, or conflict 
of feeling, or opposition of purpose and pursuit, on 
the part of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in 
the framing, prosecution, and result of this plan : — • 
the fruit of their highest wisdom, and o^their purest 
benevolence. No ! — In this mighty and glorious 
scheme, they are onk. Its object is to unite 
man to man, and men on earth to angels princi- 
palities and powers in heaven ; and the whole to 
God, that through eternity *' He may be all in all." 
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THE CONNEXION OP SPIRITUAL INFLUENCB: 

WITH THE USE OF DIVINELY 

APPOINTED MEANS. 



MALACHI ill. 10. 

Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts', 
if I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it. 

On the subject of the Spirit's inlSaence in pro* 
moting the work of God, two most injarious 
mistakes have been entertained. Bj one class of 
persons it has been confounded with the means, 
and by another class it has been entirely separated 
from them. The former have, in a great meaisure, 
got rid of the work of the Spirit — or have at 
least practically set aside the necessity of his 
distinct operation on the heart of man. The lat- 
ter have so viewed the sovereignty of God in the 
exercise of thisinfluence, as.to conclude that there 
is no essential connexion between the due employ- 
ment of divinely appointed means, and the enjoy- 
ment of the enriching blessing of Heaven. 
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Among the one description of individuals, it will 
be found that the most erroneous conceptions are 
entertained of the character and circumstances of 
man ; and among the other, it will be found that 
no just views obtain of those great revealed prin- 
ciples which regulate the administration of the 
Most High. Knowing that Paul may plant, and 
Apollos water in vain, if God withhold bis bless- 
ing, they conclude that he may withhold that bless- 
ing. Observing that the increase is ascribed to 
God, they imagine that his faithful servants may 
be left to plant and to water without that increase; 
that as they are nothing, without God, they may 
be treated as nothing, or left to effect nothings by 
God. They assume, that spiritual influence is 
so entirely unconpected with every thing felt or 
done by us, and so completely at the sovereign 
disposal of God, that no reasons can be assigned 
for its being either given or withheld ; that it is 
one of those things of which God giveth no ac- 
count to his creatures; that its not being en- 
joyed is I no reflection on them, and its being 
withhrid no breach of engagement in him.* 

That this sentiment affords a very convenient 
apology for indifference and -indolence, is abun- 
dantly evident. Its tendency clearly is to shift 
the blame from the creature to the Creator, and 
under the plausible pretext of giving all the glory 
to God, it effaces from the mind those impressions 
of guilt which a different view of matters, and 
the statements of the word of God are fitted to 

• See Note [U]. 
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produce* It seems as if it assigned a reason foir 
want of success^ with which we ought to. be satis- 
fied, while it is perhaps prodncbg the rery state 
of things with which success cannot be associated. 
All readily acknowl<edge that the increase, in what- 
ever degree experienced, belongs to Grod ; hut 
it does not therefore follow, when increase does 
not take place, . that no blame belongs to us« 
Wherever thid is so, inquiry ought to be made. 
" Is there not a cause?" And if that inquiry is 
properly conducted^ I have no doubt the cause will 
be found in some evil attaching to us, and not in 
any failure on the part of God* 

That the Lord has been doing, and is doing a 
a great work in our day, it is our privilege 
to know and acknowledge. The church of 
Christ has been roused from the slumber of ages^ 
and like a giant refreshed with new wine, has been 
putting forth a mighty effort to redeem its lost 
character, and to accomplish the salvation of the 
world. In the translation and multiplication of 
the Scriptures, in the employment of living agents 
to propagate the truth, and in the application of 
property to Christian purposes, the present age 
is certainly distingui^bed above all that have pre- 
ceded it. Yet there seems a general impression 
abroad, that the success has not corresponded with 
the effort, that the means employed have been 
greater in proportion than the result. Divine in- 
fluence, it is supposed, has not been imparted to 
the extent we might have anticipated; and al- 
though blame is not directly charged upon God, 
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a feeling of disappointment br murmuring is 
scarcely suppressed. 

' I doubt the fact of our success not being in full 
proportion to our measures and to oar faHb. 
Though not accojrding to our wishes, it has been 
far beyond the desert of ail our labours, contri- 
butions, and prayers. So far from complaintsg, I 
think there is abundant cause for gratitude and 
encouragement in what has taken place, and in all 
that is now going on. The present is not a day 
of <' small things," however some may despise, 
and others sneer at the progress of events. The 
days in which we live would have rejoiced the 
spirits of our forefathers, had they been privileged 
to witness them, and they will be looked back 
upon by the children of a more glorious period, 
as the commencement of the triumphs which shall 
then be celebrated.* 

I am at the same time far from maintaining 
that mere might not have been reasonably ex- 
pected, and that more might not have taken place. 
I am not sure that all has been done on the part of 
the people of Christ, that they should have done. 
I question, whether there has not been some con- 
cealed Achan in the camp> bringing discomfiture 
on the armies of the cross* Have we brought all 
the tythes, (I do not mean our property only, but 
all other Christian contributions) into the storehouse 
of God? Have we made full proof of him in 
the way that his word points out ? Had this been 
the case, assuredly he would have opened the 
• • 3cc Note [X.) 
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windows of heaven, and ponred as oat a blessing" 
till there should not have been room enoagh to 
receive it." 

Hie words of oar text have a reference to the 
temporal eircumstances of the people of Israel. 
They were, in the days of the prophet Malachi, 
groaning under all the miseries of scarcity and 
famine. The produce of their groand was de- 
stroyed ; their vines cast their fruits before the 
time; their storehouses and their bams were 
empty, and universal desolation was threatened. 
They murmured and complained against God, as 
if he were to blame for these things. Whereas, 
they were guilty of profaning, defrauding and 
robbing God. In consequence of which, ** they 
were cursed with a curse, even that whole nation." 
To retrieve their circumstances, God called uponf 
them to ** return to him, and he would return to 
them." No longer to be guilty of the neglect and 
sacrilege in which they had long indulged ; and 
instead of reproaching him, and justifying' them- 
selves, he caUs upon them '' to bring all the tythes 
into the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
mine bouse, and prove me now herewithy saith the 
Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the win- 
dows of Heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enoagh to receive it." 

The doctrine of the text is not applicable ex- 
clusively to this state of things. If we do bur 
part, it assures us God stands pledged to do his. 
If we comply with the injunctions of his word, he 
will perform the promises of that word. The' 
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contribution of our means and efforts will be more 
than met with a corresponding blessing from God ; 
and if there be a failure in the blessing it must be 
traced not to any want of faithfulness or generosity 
in Him ; but to some impropriety on the part of 
his people. This doctrine I mean to apply to 
spiritual influence ; and therefore I shall endea- 
vour to shew, that it is not the arbitrary, uncer- 
tain thing, which it is generally considered to 
be ; but strictly connected with the due employ- 
ment of divinely appointed means. 

On a former occasion I attempted to prove the 
absolute necessity of this influence, in order to 
success ; to point out the true reasons of that neces- 
sity ; and to illustrate the harmony which subsists 
between the means of divine appointment, and 
the Spirif s operation on the heart of man. If I 
can now succeed in shewing that there is a law 
or principle, according to which this influence is 
invariably dispensed ; while this will tend to in- 
spire us with confidence, it must operate also on 
our sense of deficiency as to the past, and on our 
exertions for the future. It will tend to fix the 
charge of failure, where failure takes place, on 
ourselves ; and where success occurs, it will lead us 
to give glory to Grod, to whom alone it is due* 

In speaking thus of divine influence, and con« 
necting it so closely with means, I must ex- 
plain fully in this discourse what I intend by 
those means* I include under this head then, 
the full and proper employment of all that 
instrumentality which Grod has appointed, and 
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of all those resources which God has entrusted' 
to his churchy for the. benefit of the world. And 
this definition may be applied either to any given 
portion of the church, in relation to its particular 
circumstances.; or to the church as a whole, in 
relation to the world at large. Whether we 
operate on a small or on a great scale, it will be 
found to hold good — ^if we prove God, by acting 
according to his will, he will open the windows 
of Heaven, and pour out an abundant blessing. 

1. In order to this, we must address to the 
world a full, fair and faithful exhibition of divine 
trath* As it is in connexion with the revelation 
of Heaven, we entertain the confidence that God 
will bless our efforts, and honour them with sue-; 
cess, we cannot reasonably look for his approba« 
tion, if we are not employing his own appointed 
means in the best manner possible. He has not 
granted to us the power of determining how we 
should act in this matter, but has laid his commands 
upon us, . requiring on our part unreserved and 
cheerful obedience. 

As all *' God's words are tried words," it must 
be impcMTtant that they should be fully stated* 
He alone is the judge of what it is proper for 
him to make known to his creatures ; and for any 
portion of those, who have themselves received 
the communication, to sit in judgment, as to 
whether any part, oar what part, of his revelation^ 
ought to be kept back, is a daring encroachment 
on his prerogative. We have nothing to do with 
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ihe use men are likely to make of God V word ; 
lie will take care of his own honour ; and should 
they abuse the privilege bestowed upon them, the 
fault and blame will be their's. The divine record 
contains a clear view of the perfect character of 
Gody of all that he has done for the rcovery of 
lost creatures, of what he expects of them in order 
to the enjoyment of his favour, and of bis future 
intentions of mercy and of wrath. Every part of 
it is so closely connected with another, that the 
abstraction or concealment of one part necessarily 
injures the unity and perfection of the whole, and 
must tend to impair the effect which it is fitted to 
produce. Paul attached high importance to Ins 
declaration of ** the whole counsel of God ;*' and 
the discharge of the same duty to the world, on 
the part of the church, is no less necessary than 
formerly. 

. Fairness is equally required with fulness of 
statem^it ; that is, where the statement is made 
by men, it is necessary that every part of tmtb 
should be justlyrepresented. — ^Tbat in their preach- 
ing, the various topics of revelation should hold 
that place, in point of prominence, and of relative 
connexion, which they occupy in the divine sys- 
tem* — That there should be no '' handling of the 
word of*God deceitfully:" no disjointed, exag- 
gerated, unfair representation of the doctrines or 
precepts* of the grand economy of redemption. 
It does not admit of improvement by us ; and 
any attempt at this, on the part of an erring 
mortal, must necessarily fail, and tend to injure 
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the cause which be thus injudiciously seeks to 
advance. 

Fidelity is not less necessary than the other 
qualities, which are essential to the due fulfilment 
of our Lord's injunction — to preach the Grospel to 
every creature. Fid<?lity to the truth and testi- 
mony of God, and to the souls of men. There 
must be nO concealment, or artifice, or manage- 
ment in this holy warfare ; but a faithful manifesta- 
tion of the truth to every man's conscience, as in 
the sight of God. Repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ must be testi- 
fied to all. No respect of persons must be shewn 
— no desire to gain the favour, or to escape the 
frown of men, by a compromise of integrity — no 
dread of the consequences of a bold and unre- 
served declaration of the will of Heaven. In 
short, there must be an ambition to follow the 
liigh example of the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
who studied above all things in the discharge of 
bis office, to be clear from the blood of all men, 
by keeping back nothing, and by bringing for- 
ward every thing, which he had it in charge from 
-God to deliver. 

In nothing has the wisdom of man done more 
serious injury, than in its interferences with the 
wisdom of God, in. regard to the publication of 
divine truth. Often has it been supposed proper to 
modify the strong statements and declarations of 
Scripture, in order to meet the prejudice^ and the 
hostility of the world. This truth has been kept 
back, that has been thrown into the shade, another 
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has been softened down ; and thas, it has fre- 
quently been supposed, that our wisdom will work 
out the righteousness of God, or promote God's 
plans ; while all the time, we have been tampering 
with the great instrument by which alone we can 
fight so as to conquer. The ethereal temper of 
the Spirit's sword has been destroyed by the 
means which have been used to improve it ; and 
we have wondered how so little has been effected, 
while the fault has belonged entirely to our- 
selves. 

Nothing is more admirable or more worthy of 
imitation, than the plainness, fulness, and fidelity 
with which the apostles stated the Gospel, and 
dealt with the consciences of those who heard it. 
They always spoke like men who had tha fullest 
confidence in the work in which they were en- 
gaged, and in the suitableness of the means which 
they employed. They invariably acted as persons 
who felt they had nothing to fear and nothing to 
be ashamed of; who courted investigation, and 
wished all things to be examined by the light of 
Heaven. They resisted all inducements to refrain 
from preaching Christ and him crucified ; at the 
same time '' warning every man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom ; that they might pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ Jesus."* 

A mutilated; perverted, distorted statement of 
the Gospel, has contributed extensively to retard 
the progress of the work of God. The minds of 

* Col. i. 28. 
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multitudes have by this means been corrupted 
from the simplicity of Christ, filled with erroneous 
and hurtful principles, prejudiced against the truth 
of God, and rendered enemies to the only method 
of salvation which is suited to their condition. 
To meet these, difficulties, it has frequently been 
thought necessary to resort to measures of counter- 
action of doubtful tendency, and unsanctioned by 
the Scriptures. Controversy has taken the place of 
testimony and proclamation; doctrine has been 
opposed to practice, and practice opposed to doc- 
trine ; creeds have been substituted in the place of 
holy lives; human authority has usurped the 
place of divine : till the simplicity of apostolic 
preaching, and consequently the power which 
attended it, have been almost lost. 

Let us in this matter then, '' return unto God, 
and he will return unto us." Let us place more 
dependence on the means provided by God him- 
self, and less on schemes of our own devising. 
While we profess to believe that the word of God 
is the sword of the ' Spirit, let us shew that we 
seek to improve neither its temper nor its edge, 
by using it as we find it. Let us prove our pro- 
fessed belief, that the Gospel *' is the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God unto salvation," by 
giving full scope and opportunity to the display of 
its power, and by refraining from every interference 
with its wisdom. Let us beware of substituting 
the excellency of human speech or of oratory in the 
place of that which is intended to destroy the 
wisdom of the wise, and to bring to nought the 
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understandiug of the prudent* *^ Where is the 
wise ? where is the scribe ? where is the dispnter 
of this world? hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world ? For after that in the wis- 
dom of God the world by wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
5ave them that believe."* ** Prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
the windows of heaven, and pour yon out a bless- 
ing, till there shall not be room enough to re- 
cevie it/'t 

2. In order to the full enjoyment of the divine 
blessing, it is necessary that the agents employed 
jn propagating this truth, should be persons ap- 
proved of God as fit for the work-^men full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost — well instructed in 
the doctrine of the cross, and holding its mystery 
•in a pure conscience — men whose characters are 
.formed on the model of the Redeemer's, who are 
4eeply imbued with his spirit, who are entirely 
devoted to his service— whose whole minds are 
absorbed in the great undertaking in which they 
•engage, and whose hopes of recompense are en- 
tirely directed to the rewards of. eternity. I 
am not now speaking of men who devote them- 
selves to foreign service, and for whom a spirit 
of a peculiar kind, and an ambition of the loftiest 
nature are supposed to be especially necessary. 
I am referring to all who are engaged as agents 

• 1 Cor. i. 20, 21. t See Note [Y]. 
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or instruments in doing the work of God^ whether 
at home or abroad; and I am referring to the 
meanest and obscurest instruments, as. well as 
to those who occupy the high places of the 
field. 

Without the existence and the iViU manifes- 
tation of christian principle in the agents who 
propagate Christianity, it is vain for us to expect 
the divine blessing. I do not mean to say that God 
may not sometimes use the most apparently unsuit- 
able persons for the promotion of his own glory. 
But if we knowingly employ or connive at the em- 
ployment of such, it is at our peril, and at the ex- 
pense of the benefit which we propose to secure. 
"What can be looked for in such cases but counter- 
action and defeat ? Where there is no congruity be- 
tween the instrument and his work, no congeniality 
between the state of his mind and the truths he 
delivers, no manifestation of their delightful and 
purifying influence upon himself; how should we 
expect such an agent to be owned or countenanced 
of God? 

We speak with rapture of the success of the 
Gospel in primitive times ; and we refer it with 
propriety to the extraordinary out-pouring of the 
Holy Spirit. But look, I beseech you, also at the 
agents whom God then blessed. I speak not 
now of their supernatural endowments, or of the 
miraculous powers which sustained their preten- 
sions, and attested their mission. I speak of their 
high moral qualities, and spiritual attainments. I 
refer to the devotedness by which they were dis- 
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ting^ished ; to the marked predomiDance of chris- 
tian principle, and their elevated superiority to all 
earth-bom considerations. Look at them, giving 
up all for Christ's sake ; parting with friends, and 
country, and possessions, and content to become 
exiles and anathemas for their work ; setting at 
defiance, "the world and the world's law;" laying 
their account with the worst it could do, and there* 
fore prepared to endure its worst; unwearied in 
their exertions, patient in their tribulations, 
persevering and ardent in all their efforts; pre* 
senting themselves continually before the world as 
the men of another region, who had but one sub* 
ject of conversation, one spring of action, and one 
object of pursuit ; — pure in their lives — simple in 
their manners — artless in their representations — 
in short, living for Christ, and at all times ready 
to die for Christ* Is it wonderful that these men 
succeeded ? Is it surprising that they should ex* 
claim, — "Now thanks be to God who always 
causeth us to triumph, and maketh manifest by us 
the savour of his name in every place."* The won- 
der would have been had they not succeeded. 
They were instruments prepared and fitted by 
God; they were worthy of the cause in which 
they were engaged ; and in such hands, with the 
blessing of God, it was impossible that cause 
should not have triumphed* 

In their whole conduct, they presented direct 
Wd palpable evidence to the world of the sin- 

• 2 Cor. H. 14. 
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cerity and strength of their own belief in the 
heavenly system which they propagated; while in 
the wide difference which subsisted between that 
conduct and the spirit by which it was animated, 
and all that was current in the world, a constant 
subject of inquiry was suggested, and a secret 
conviction induced that the cause which they es- 
poused was more than human. Hence the con- 
stant anxiety which the apostle of the Gentiles 
manifested, to defend himself and hb brethren, 
against all charges of self-interest, and co vetousness, 
and worldly ambition. Hence his desire to stand 
well with his brethren, as superior to all deceit 
and hypocrisy, and vain-glory. — ^And hence hia 
appeals, how holily, unblameably, and tenderly, 
he behaved himself among them that believed. 

So far from this being an over-wrought picture 
of the first agents by whom the kingdom of heaven 
was established, I am satisfied it comes far short 
of the reality. The most superficial acquaintance 
with the New Testament must satisfy every indi- 
vidual, that the characters there exhibited exceed 
the portrait. By such men were the humble and 
heavenly doctrines of Jesus taught with the great- 
est consistency. They embodied those doctrines 
in their lives. They were truly " living epistles of 
Christ, known and read of all men." They prac- ' 
tised the self-denial, which they taught, and il- 
lustrated the heavenly-mindedness, which they 
inculcated. They were, examples of the love 
which they preached, and patterns of the purity 
which they recommended. In all things they 
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approved themselves '' as the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afiSictions, in necessities, in dis- 
tresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, 
in labours, in patchings, in fastings; by pureness, 
by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by 
the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left, 
by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good 
report: as deceivers and yet true; as unknown 
and yet well known; as dying, and, behold, we 
live ; as chastened, and not killed ; as sorrowful, 
yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many 
rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things." * 

If this exhibition should contrast with the agents 
frequently employed in modern times in the propa- 
gation pf the Gospel, whether at home or abroad, 
I am not concerned to apologize for the statement, 
but to maintain its truth. If we expect to enjoy 
primitive success, we must be furnished with pri- 
mitive instruments. Nor ought we to despair 
of obtaining them. The Redeemer, who was 
exalted to give gifts to men, is still upon his 
throne, and possessed of all the plenitude which 
ever belonged to him. 'We have the same prin- 
ciples to form them, the same great cause to 
animate them, and the same Holy Spirit to endow 
and qualify them, as well as to bless their efforts. 
The standard of intellectual and spiritual fituess» 

♦ 2 Cor. vi. 4—10. 
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both for the foreign and home ministry, has been 
placed too low; the consequence has been, thatcom- 
paratively^ a small number of suitably-qualified 
persons have engaged in it. Men of an infe- 
rior grade have thought themselves, and have 
been thought by others, fit for an undertaking, 
for which the event has shewn that many of them 
never were designed. Thus, much distress has 
arisen to themselves, and much disappointment 
has been occasioned to others. By elevating the 
standard, we shall not discourage, but call forth 
a holy emulation. The unsuitable may be kept 
back, a smaller number of aspirants may ap- 
pear ; but the few choice spirits that may devote 
themselves to the work, will be worth a host of 
feeble, contracted, and grovelling souls. The 
higher and the more honourable that we place the 
cause, the more likely are we to operate on the 
right sort of men to engage in it. If the arduous- 
ness and difiiculties of the enterprize be great, the 
more careful should be the selection of instru- 
ments. Better allow a post to remain vacant, for a 
time, than fill it with an unqualified labourer. The 
taming point in determining a foreign arrange- 
ment especially, should be, not this place must be 
occupied, and this is the only person we have; 
but this is the fit instrument for the work to be 
done. 

If these observations are just, then it is very 
clear that for the important office of propagating 
the Gospel among the heathen, we require men of 
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some standing and experience in the christian 
profession. The work cannot be done by, and 
ought not to be devolved on, raw conscripts, who 
have seen no service, who have given no proofs of 
moral courage, self-denial and endurance. Some 
evidence ought to be had of what a man is capa- 
ble of sacrificing and bearing, and how he is qua- 
lified for conducting himself in difficult circum- 
stances, before he is trusted as a leader, or has the 
charge of a distant and important out-post devolved 
upon him. Full proof ought to be furnished of 
his disinterestedness, his superiority of mind to 
petty interests and petty grievances ; and of the 
well-sustained influence of christian princq>le 
upon his character, before we commit to him the 
most important charge which can be entrusted to 
man. Let such agents be produced and put in 
active operation; and '^ prove me now herewith 
ssuth the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open the 
windows of Heaven, and pour you out a bless- 
ing that there shall not be room enough to re- 
ceive it."* 

3. Having seen what is necessary as to the active 
instruments, employed in the work of Christ, in 
order to sepure the divine blessing, let us next con- 
sider, what should be the state of the community 
which employs these agents, that this end may be 
gained. Let the characters and exertions of the 

* See Note [Z] 
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officers of an amy be what they may, if not pro- 
perly sustained by the body of the troops, success 
cannot be expected. There may be a great 
deal of skill and generalship displayed in ma- 
noeuvering, and no small courage in facing danger; 
but if there is a real want of resources and spirit 
in the camp, all must end in disappointment and 
defeat. 

The connexion between the state of religion in 
a christian congregation, and the blessing of God 
upon the efforts of its minister, is not sufficiently 
regarded. That connexion, I believe to be most 
intimate and influential. When the testimony of 
the pulpit to the purity, the power and the 
blessedness of genuine piety, is corroborated by 
the lives of those who occupy the pews, its effect 
must be considerably increased. When the ap- 
peal is made, ^' Ye are witnesses," and felt to be 
re-echoed to the call of the preacher, it is like 
the voice of many waters, proclaiming in deep and 
solemn sounds the message of Grod to men* When 
the spirit of love, and of power, and of a sound 
mind pervades a congregation; when the fraits of 
righteousness and peace are abundantly brought 
forth, it will always be found, that the word of the 
Lord has free course and is glorified. When the 
disciples '* walk in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comforts of the Holy Ghost," they will invariably 
*'be multiplied."* 

• Acts ix. 31. 
F 4 
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When a different state of matters exists^ the 
contrary effect may be expected to ensue. Wheu 
the coldness and apathy of death surround the 
pulpit; when all is form and worldliness, and 
hypocrisy ; when there is no love, no union, no 
zeal — let the fidelity of the preacher be apostolic, 
its effect on the mass of persons who hear the 
Gospel, will be greatly counteracted or de- 
stroyed. While he appeals to the Gospel, the 
world are appealing to the lives of its professors. 
While he is describing its effects in love, and low- 
liness, and joy, they are thinking of the strife and 
secularity, and unhappiness of those who profess 
to believe in these things. The consequence is, 
'' the heavens above become as brass, and the earth 
beneath as iron," and all is sterility and de- 
solation. 

The influence of the state of a single con- 
gregation on the ministry of the Gospel in its 
circle, has only to be extended and applied to the 
christian church as a whole on the state of the 
world at large. I am aware the parallel may fail 
in a few points, but it is sufficiently accurate to 
answer the purpose of my argument. If there be 
any justice in that argument, it will then follow, 
that the church is not yet prepared for the fulness 
of the divine blessing on the world. The testi- 
mony of its labourers and public heralds is not 
corroborated or justified by its character, by its 
expectations, or its efforts. Without entering 
into minute detailsj or uttering reflections on any 
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party— I appeal to notorious facts, whether the 
aspect which the kingdom of Christ generally 
.presents, is not that of secularity, nominal pro- 
fession, and division? All our attempts to present 
a different front, fail in concealing much of the 
unsightliness that remains behind. I do not speak 
at present of the condition of those who are utterly 
destitute of religion, but of a large portion of the 
professedly christian community. The real war^ 
fare which is maintained with the world, and with 
the principalities and powers of darkness, is car« 
ried on by a comparatively small number. It is a 
species of guerilla contest, into the spirit of which 
the body of the people do not enter, except to 
look on as spectators ; or to read for amusement 
the account of skirmishes and battles, which they 
scarcely regard as their own. 

At the beginning this was not so. We entirely 
mistake the nature of the secondary causes by 
wluch the Gospel was at first so rapidly and exten- 
sively propagated, if we suppose that the preach* 
ers only were concerned in it. It is true, a few 
of those preachers were a host in themselves, and 
with them the work originated ; but it was always 
carried on by the people. Then, the kingdom of 
God was one ; not divided and subdivided as now, 
into numerous petty and hostile states, differing 
in spirit, in forms of polity, and in interest. All 
names were united in the one name of christian, and 
all standards were blended in the common stand- 
ard of the cross. United together in the acknow- 
ledgment -of the same truths, bound by the 
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strongest sense of gratitade to their Redeemer, 
and feeling themselves Hxe common objects of the 
world's hatred, they presented an attitude to that 
world, of the most imposing and powerful nature. 
''Every christian was, in his degree, an apostle 
and a martyr; a witness to the truth by his life, 
and often by his heroic death ; and called upon, 
in all circumstances, to choose between this world 
and the next ; and as frequently life, and always 
fortune and ease, were in readiness to be resigned, 
any efforts, whether of expence or of exertion, were 
undertaken with a promptitude, of which there 
are no surviving models; while their virtues, 
eminently apostolic, self-devotion, mutual union, 
unbounded charity— contempt of this life, and 
joyful expectation of another, struck even the 
heathen with astonishment at zeal, which no ad- 
verse circumstance could damp, and courage, 
which death itself could not quell." * 

We almost cease to wonder at the rapid dif- 
fusion of the Gospel in primitive times, when we 
contemplate the characters and exertions of the 
early disciples. Divine influence formed that 
wonderful communion of principle, affection, and 
resources, which then directed their mighty efforts 
to the renovation of a lost world. It combined 
with all the operations of that goodly fellowship, 
and brought them to bear with irresistible effect upon 
the grand object. Every christian church was then 
a band of devoted warriors, in which every chris- 

* Douglas'i Hints on Mluioni, page 3. 
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tian principle was exerted in its full strength, and 
every talent was brought into constant and effective 
exercise. It was a magazine of arms, a common 
treasury of resources, a council for advice and 
encouragement. In a word, it was the host of God^ 
and therefore we cannot be surprised, that the 
''weapons of its warfare, though not carnal, were 
mighty through God to the pulling down of the 
strong holds of the god of this world." 

If this is not the state of things now in the 
christian world, or in the churches of Christ, need 
we wonder, that the same spiritual efforts and 
success are not now resized ? But can any 
good reason be assigned why the same stale of 
religion should not exist? Has Christianity 
waxed old, or has it lost its primitive glory and 
its primitive power? Can it do less for us than it 
did for the men of early times? Are the interests 
of the kingdom of Heaven, or the souls of men, 
less vf^uable than they were? Or have the charms 
of a Saviour's love, and the expectations of his 
approbation less power to persuade, or less attrac- 
tion to excite to deeds of heroism, than they had 
eighteen centuries ago? We are not prepared 
to answer these questions in the affirmative. — If 
not, then there is no reason to despair of yet wit- 
nessing Christianity in all its pristine purity and 
loveliness shining forth upon the world. 

Let individuals then consider what they owe to 
Christ and to his cause ; what Christ expects of 
them, and what the world has a right to look for. 
Let the churches of the saints rouse themselves to 
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still greater exertions, and stir up all the gifts that 
are in them. Let the talents, and the literature, 
and the property which belong to them be con- 
3ecrated to the service of God. Let that dead- 
ness to the world, and that superiority to its fear 
and its shame, and its desire, which Christianity 
inculcates, be displayed. Let no man devolve 
«pon another what he ought to do himself, or 
imagine that his obligations to the world can be 
discharged by proxy or by substitute : and that while 
he is luxuriating at his ease, his brethren may toil 
and suffer in his stead. Let us cease to imagine, 
that the contribution of a little paltry portion of 
our superfluous wealth, is a full discharge of the 
debt which we owe. Let us, in fine, bring all 
that we ought to contribute to this great cause, 
into God's storehouse, ** and prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
the windows of Heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing till there shall not be room eaou^ to 
receive it."* 

4. I come now to a fourth view of the means 
which the church and all its agents are called to 
employ, in order that the divine blessing may be 
secured — the exercise of prayer. To enter on an 
elaborate argument, that this is an enjoined duty, 
and that we cannot expect the blessing of God if 
we neglect it, is unnecessary, as every christian 
readily acknowledges it. But I fear there are 

• See Note [AA]. 
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ilot those strong and impressive views of its im^ 
portance^ which ought to be entertained, else our 
practice would generally be very different from 
what it is. In private, and in public, there would 
be more earnestness, and more holy importunity ; 
^ore wrestling with God, and refusing to let him 
go until he blessed us. Then should we find, that 
God is indeed the hearer of prayer, and that for 
all heavenly blessings, he is '' entreated by his 
people, to do them for them." 

While the duty of prayer is so generally ad- 
mitted, as to render argument on the subject 
unnecessary, I do not know that there is any de^ 
finite idea. commonly entertained respecting the 
connexion between the means and the end. The 
duty is acknowledged, the object of it is underi 
«tood ; but the link which connects the one with 
the other is unknown, and perhaps supposed to be 
unknowable. That the connexion, however, is 
very intimate, and not altogether arbitrary, we 
have strong reason to believe. The mysterious 
link in the chain of causes and effects frequently 
escapes or eludes our detection ; and yet that link 
may be of vast importance in the process of the 
divine operations. On this point I have two 
observations to offer. i 

In the first place, prayer is a special acknow« 
ledgment of God's prerogative in the spiritual 
economy, and an appeal to him to maintain his 
own cause. The peculiar prerogative of God in 
^he dispensation of jGhristiamty, is to forgive^ 
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accept, and glorify all who come unto him through 
his beloved Son; and to bless the means which are 
employed to lead men to do so. It is the church's 
business to preach the Gospel, to publish the word 
of God, and to give the most extensive currency to 
Heaven's proclamation of pardon and eternal life, 
through the sacrifice of the cross. We know that 
this is not all that is necessary to bring the world 
to God ; but it is all that belongs to us, or that 
we are capable of doing. In prayer we recognize 
the necessity of that spiritual power, which must 
be combined with outward means, in order to 
secure the end. We appeal to God to do his 
part, to appear for the glory of his own name, and 
to testify his approbation of the means of his own 
appointment. It is the admission of man's im- 
potency, and the recognition of God's omni- 
potence. It is the proper junction of the visible 
and the invisible things of God. 

Were the Gospel to make progress in the world, 
without prayer being made unceasingly by the 
church of Christ, the strictly spiritual nature 
of the divine system would not be apparent, or 
gradually disappear. Did it win its way without 
this holy exercise, it would come to be regarded 
merely as a system of means, wisely adapted to 
the circumstances, and addressed to the reasonings 
of men, the success of which depended chiefly on 
the exertions of its promulgators, and on the dis- 
positions or acuteness of its hearers. There 
would then be room for glorying in men, and for 
glorying in the flesh. But when in connexion 
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with a faithful statement of the Gospel, we ac- 
knowledge-^that " the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are 
foolishness to him; that he cannot know them 
because they are spiritually discerned ;'* and call 
upon God to arise for the glory of his own name^ 
and to attest the words of the Spirit, by the 
Spirit's demonstration and power — we are then in 
a posture which it will be for the divine glory 
to bless. 

Other means seem to argue something of the 
creature's power, and to present the creature's 
importance. Prayer presents the Creator as he 
tdonoy from whom, and through whom, and to 
whom are all things. In the contribution of pro- 
perty, in the employment of talent, and in the 
sacrifice of life to promote the divine cause, we feel 
as if we were something; and when important 
results arise from these causes, we are in danger 
of ascribing to them, and to ourselves in con- 
nexion with them, a power to which they are not 
entitled. But when we are made to feel, that 
they may all be expended in vain, unless God 
shall bless ; and that they will be expended in vain, 
if they are not the ofi^spring of right principles and 
holy aims, we are thrown upon circumstances 
which compel us to give glory to God, from whom 
every good and every perfect gift cometh down. 
It is then, that he who planteth, and he who wa- 
tereth, appear indeed to be nothing; and God 
who giveth the increase to be all. 
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In the next place, as all acceptable and sac- 
cessful prayer must be founded on some promise 
or engagement of God, the earnestness with which 
we plead with God in prayer for a blessing upon 
his own work, is the exercise of that principle 
which is the established medium of all heavenly 
communication — I mean the principle of faith. 
This principle connects us as really with the spi- 
ritualities of the christian dispensation, as does 
the visual faculty with the visible creation; as does 
the organ of hearing with the melody or the 
terror of sound, or any other of our bodily facuU 
ties with the things to which they correspond. 
With faith is connected salvation, — with faith is 
connected preservation and happiness, — and with 
faith is connected eternal life. This connexion is 
not variable or conditional, but certain; God 
having most solemnly engaged thus to treat all 
those whose faith is reposed in himself, or in the 
testimony of his word. 

Such I believe to be the connexion between the 
prayer of faith, and the blessings promised by 
God. The idea of a particular faith in prayer, 
which is explained to mean — believe that you shall 
obtain what you ask, and you shall obtain it, is 
an absurdity, which can only lead to extravagance, 
or wretched disappointment. But to believe that 
we shall obtain what God has promised to bestow, 
and to ask in the assured confidence of this, is not 
pnly no absurdity, but absolutely necessary to 
insure success. JPrayer on any other principle, it 
would be unworthy of God to own. It is then the 
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avowal of distrust and want of confidence in his 
goodness, his faithfulness, or his power. But 
when we ask in the faith of his own declarations, 
not doubting but that they shall be performed, we 
give glory to God, and bring down upon ourselves, 
or others, the exercise of that liberality with which 
he does not upbraid. 

Supposing then for the present that God has 
promised to bless his own word, and to hear the 
prayers of his people to this efiect, that the whole 
earth may be filled with his glory, the firm belief 
of these things ought to lead, and will lead to 
earnest prayer; and the exercise of prayer on 
these principles, cannot fail to ensure success, if 
there be any certainty in the declarations of Scrip- 
ture. But, alas ! the manner in which prayer is 
generally attended to in reference to such things, 
shews how little power these principles have upon 
our minds. The promises of God are looked at 
as vague and indeterminate in their meaning, and 
uncertain as to their fulfilment ; and the language 
of doubt and hesitation, if not of actual unbelief, 
is presented to God. May we not say with the 
apostle James to these double-minded, undecided 
persons — let not such think that they shall receive 
any thing from God. 

On the other hand, look at the use which the 
primitive believers made of this great instrument 
of power with God. The first prayer of the 
christian church, in its associated capacity, which 
is recorded, was in reference to the spread of the 
Gpspel, aqd the answer wit)i which it was followed^ 
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is recorded also. After recountiDg the treatment 
' -^hich the apostles experienced from the rulers of 
their countrymen, the historian informs us, they 
assembled the church and reported what had been 
done. With one accord^ he tells us, they lifted 
up their voice to God; and after acknowledging 
his power and supremacy, and reminding him of 
his engagements, they said — ''And now. Lord, 
behold their threatenings : and grant unto thy 
servants, that with all boldness they may speak thy 
word, by stretching forth thine hand to heal; and 
that signs and wonders may be done by the name 
of thy holy child Jesus." • 

Mark the answer which they received ; — ** And 
when they had prayed, the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they 
spake the word of God with boldness.^f But this 
was not all the answer, — the effects which followed 
also belong to it; — ''And the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul : neither said any of them that ought of the 
things which he possessed was his own : but they 
had all things common. And with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus : and great grace was upon them all.";]: 
Perhaps I shall be told, that this was in the age 
of miracles, and was itself of a miraculous cha^ 
racter. I grant that it was so in part. But the 
principle and the spirit of the prayer, the holy 

• Acts iv. 29, 80. t lb. iv. 81. % lb. iv. 82, 88. 
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united ardour which it breathed^ and the spiritaal 
blessing which it bron^t down, are recorded for 
an example, and for encouragement to us. The 
Redeemer still lives, his power is unexhausted, his 
faithfulness has not failed, and his ear is as open 
to our prayers as it was to the believers at Jeru- 
salem. Let the same confidence be reposed in 
him, and in his promises ; let the same identity be 
felt with him and his cause. Let the spirit here 
displayed, and which is so often recommended in 
the word of God, be exemplified ; let prayer be 
made on this behalf without ceasing ; let it be em- 
ployed by every family apart, and their wives 
apart; 'Met the people gather together; let the 
elders assemble; let the priests, 'the ministers of 
the Lord, weep between the porch and the altar, 
and say, spare thy people, O Lord, and give not 
thine heritage to reproach, that the heathen should 
rule over them. Wherefore should they say 
among the people, where is their God ? Then will 
the Lord be jealous for his land, and pity his 
people. Yea, the Lord will answer and say — I 
will no more make you a reproach among the 
heathen."* — " Prove me now herewith saith the 
Lord of Hosts, if I will not open the windows of 
Heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enoagh to receive it."t 

Having taken this extensive review of the 
> agency and means whose existence and ope- 
* * Joel U. 16—10. t See Note [BB]. 
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Tatiotis are necessary for the diffusion of the dod- 
pel through the world, I should now have pro- 
ceeded to state the grounds on which I maintain 
the certain concurrence of diyine influence 
with such instruments and means. But this 
part of the subject, I must reserve for another 
opportunity. In the mean time, as but one opinion 
can be entertained of the importance of the state 
of things which has been described, let me press 
. upon my Christian brethren, the duty and necessity 
of each one considering, that he is called per- 
sonally to take part in this good work. The cause 
of Christ is the cause of every individual who 
belongs to him ; and next in point of importance 
to our own salvation is the duty of seeking the 
salvation of others. They are in fact so closely 
connected together, that it may be justly doubted, 
whether the man who is indifferent to the salvation 
of his fellow-creatures, is in earnest about his own. 
They are not only perfectly compatible with each 
other; they are calculated to grow with each 
other's growth, and strengthen with each other's 
strength. He who is working out his own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, in the influence of 
the Gospel on his personal character, is recom- 
mending it to others. While the man who by 
his prayers, his self-denying labours, his patient 
sufferings, his indefatigable zeal, is seeking to 
glorify God in the Gospel of his Son, is, in the 
jnost effectual manner, fighting the good fight of 
faith, and laying hold on etenial life. 
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. As a Christian society, enjoying the ministry and 
ordinances of the Gospel, you have a most important 
part to act, and on you devolves a very solemn re- 
sponsibility. According to the measure which God 
has meted out to you, does he expect you to measure 
out to others. Every Christian church is a light 
placed upon a candlestick, and intended to illu- 
minate the surrounding region. In as far as it 
answers this purpose, it accomplishes the design 
of God in its establishment ; and in the degree in 
which it fails to do so, it endangers its comfort 
and its existence. The success of the Gospel 
which is preached among you, if there be any 
justice in the statements which have been made, 
depends in no small degree upon your Christian 
principles and conduct. What an honour is it to 
be fellow-workers in the service of Christ ; to be 
actively and devotedly engaged in promoting his 
cause, and exemplifying all the holy tendencies of 
I|is doctrine ! What a dbhonour to receive the 
grace of God in vain — to be drawbacks on the 
influence of the Word of God — to mar and coun- 
teract the faithful exhibition of the truth of the 
Gospel! The one or the other of these things 
must belong to us. Let me intreat you then *' to 
present yourselves as living sacrifices unto God, 
holy and acceptable, which is your reasonable ser- 
vice ;" that while we pray "Thy kingdom come," 
" the word of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified amongst us." 

Let me also beseech you to reflect on the con- 
nexion between your characters and exertions as 
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Christians^ and the general interests of the canse 
of Christ in the world. Every individual, every 
minister, and every congregation, contributes to 
make up the sum total of the beneficial or inju- 
rious impression made by the church of Christ 
upon the world lying in wickedness. We all 
either add to the light and to the acceleration of 
its progress, or we impair and impede it. We 
either increase the leaven of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and add to its fermenting power, or we in- 
crease and st/engthen the old leaven of malice 
and wickednesss and hypocrisy, with which the 
world is filled. The more weight we throw into 
the one scale, the more we take from the other ; 
and as we multiply the friends of Jesus, and accu- 
mulate the resources of his cause, we thin the 
ranks of the enemy, and weaken his strength. 
Neutrality is impossible, indifference is criminal, 
hostility must be ruinous. 

Would you then do justice to your profession, 
and to your Lord, and to the confidence which he 
has reposed in you? Would you increase the 
sum of your own spiritual enjoyment, and your 
meetness for the kingdom of heaven ? Would 
you be better fitted for discharging all the social 
and relative duties of life, and prepared for en- 
during with long-suffering and joyfulness its mani- 
fold trials? Would you desire to be useful in 
your generation, and have some souls for your 
reward in the day of the Redeemer's coming? 
Would you be gratified by the extensive diffusion 
of his grace and blessedness in the world? 
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Would you see the triumphs of the cross in your 
own neighbourhood, and among yourselves, and 
to the ends of the earth? Would you rejoice in 
being the instrument of placing one of the many 
crowns upon the brow of your exalted and glorified 
Redeemer^ to be greeted with his gracious appro- 
bation, and to have an abundant entrance minis- 
tered unto you into his everlasting kingdom? Let 
me call upon you, as you value these high and 
delightful objects, to consider that they can be 
realized only by a vigorous and persevering em- 
ployment of the means which have been pointed 
out. Let us preach the Gospel by our words, and 
in our lives ; in public and in private. Let every 
man put his hand to the work, and build up the 
part of the wall which is over against his own 
door. Let there be a common stock of the ta- 
lents, and property, and influence, which belong to 
the people of Christ ; and let there be a liberal dis- 
tribution out of this stock to all men, of what is 
so much calculated to do all men good. Let 
us, while diligent in this business, be fervent in 
spirit, constant in supplication, giving glory to 
God. And thus ** prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open the windows 
of Heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it." 



DISCOURSE V. 



THE CONNEXION OF SPIRITUAL INFLUENCE 

WITH THE USE OP DIVINELY 

APPOINTED MEANS. 



Isaiah Iv. 10, 11. 

For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater : so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 

' which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it, 

As'it is iny intention to pursue the subject of the 
preceding discourse, from the point at which it 
was concluded, I shall not at present advert to 
the meaning and design of the passage of Scrip- 
ture which I have now selected, as they will be- 
come to be considered in the course of the present 
discussion. 
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The object of these discourses is to shew, that 
between the proper use of divinely appointed 
means on our part, and the exercise of spiritual 
influence to render them effectual on God's part, 
there is a certain and fixed connexion. In order 
to establish this, I have taken a general, but not a 
minute review of what I understand by the means, 
in the use of which we are encouraged to expect 
the blessing of God. In regard to these, no differ- 
ence of opinion can exist. Their accordance 
with the will of God, their importance in them- 
selves, and their adaptation to the circumstances 
of the world, must be acknowledged by all. Their 
full and vigorous employment could not fail to 
produce an effect on mankind, even independently 
of the special influence of the Spirit of God. 
Without that influence, they would not command 
the effects which we desire ; but they would ope- 
rate to the healing of the nations, even if they failed 
to impart to them eternal life. Nothing but the 
power of Him who breathed into man's nostrils, at 
first, the breath of life, can raise men from a death 
in trespasses and sins. And blessed be God, we 
have no reason to despair of the exercise of this 
power, while we are engaged in doing the work of 
God. To prove this, I shall now proceed to 
adduce those reasons, which satisfy me, that God 
has established a fixed connexion between the 
faithful employment of his own appointed means, 
and the communication of that influence which 
renders them effectual. 
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1. In the first place, the establishment, by God, 
of a system of appropriate means, affords pre- 
somptiye ground for believing, that tlie divine 
blessing shall attend them. I am not aware that 
to this general statement any decided objection 
can be brought ; as all christians concar in think- 
ing that God will bless his own appointments. Yet 
it seems generally to be thoaght, that there is no 
necessary connexion between the one and the 
other ; nor is it supposed to be an extraordinary 
thing, for christians to employ all the means ap- 
pointed by God, and yet to experience a very 
small degree of encouragement from the blessing 
of God. It is assumed that he will bless; but 
believed that he may not : that the connexion be- 
tween the two branches of his moral adminis-^ 
tration is arbitrary and indefinite: and conse- 
quently all our expectations are of a vague and 
general nature. My proposition is intended to 
express more than this ; it is designed to convey 
the idea, that God's institution of means, seems 
to involve an obligation on his part, to bestow, 
along with their proper employment, spiritual 
blessings. 

Without this, I can scarcely account for their 
appointment at all. A wise man would never 
construct, at the expense of vast labour and skill, 
a nicely contrived machine : and, after putting it 
together, withhold the wheel or spring neces- 
sary to set the whole in motion. The vast ma- 
chinery of the heavens, after being formed by 
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Godyi and all their parts most harmoniously 
arranged by his infinite power and wisdom, would 
have constituted but a universe of lumber, with- 
out the exercise of that pervading influence, which 
philosophers call the laws of nature ; but which a 
christian recognizes as the omnipresence of Deity. 
What would the admirable structure of the hu- 
man body, with all its assemblage of vessels, 
organs, and instruments be, without the master 
principle which sets and keeps them all in 
motion, and accomplishes by them the ends con- 
templated by God? In such cases, we should 
see a system of means, without power, which 
means are not ; a combination of instrumental 
causes, without the operation of the principle, 
which is requisite to render them efficient. Look 
at that idiot, with all the apparent organs and pro- 
perties of man, but destitute of his informing 
spirit; between whose material and immaterial 
part, the mysterious connecting principle is broken, 
or deranged in its operation ; and do you not con- 
sider that there is in his case, a departure from 
the ordinary laws by which Jehovah administers 
the afiairs of his creation I But this is only an 
exception, a partial and limited departure from 
general and fixed principles. Supposing, however, 
such cases to be very numerous, the difficulty in ac- 
counting for them, consistently with the wisdom 
of Grod, would be very great. Supposing them to 
be very general, and that the exception became 
the rule, and the rule the exception, would we 
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not exclaim with justice, *^ Wherefore haih God 
made all men in vain?" 

Now on the supposition that God has provided 
a system of moral means, admirably adapted to 
promote the spiritual good of his creatures ; and 
that those means are duly employed by per- 
sons actuated by the principles, which ought to 
operate on those, who are engaged in doing the 
work of God ; I wish to know, whether the ap- 
pointment and operation of these means do not 
imply the communication of the efficient principle. 
Were we reasoning about means of human devising, 
the offspring of the wisdom and the ingenuity of 
man, the case would be materially altered. We 
might then be left to conjecture, how far they were 
in. accordance with the mind of God ; and left to 
utter uncertainty as to their success. What he 
has not instituted, he is under no obligation to 
acknowledge or to bless ; and hence, if failure 
takes place in connexion with schemes of merely 
human device, which too often savour of the pride 
and independence of man, we have no reason to 
complain. Who hath required these things at 
your hand? is the question which God may 
justly propose in reference to such things; 
which is sufficient to expose their unjustifiable na- 
ture, and to account for their discomfiture. 

But we have seen that God, in his adorable 
wisdom and goodness, has provided the means of 
difi*using the blessings he intends to bestow, and 
therefore we infer, that though he may justly 
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disown our plans and measures, he will not neglect 
his own. The condescending kindness which has 
provided the means, will not withhold the appro- 
priate and necessary influence. The more of 
skill which he has employed upon the apparatus, 
and the more perfectly it seems to be adapted to 
the purpose, the more confidence are we encou- 
raged to entertain, that all things necessary to its 
effectual operation will be afforded; and that if 
we do not mar and injure it, by our contrivances 
and interference, it will be honoured and emi- 
nently blessed of God. 

Merely to try, far less to tantalize his creatures, 
is no part of God's procedure towards them. He 
knows that the means, even of his own institu- 
tion must fail, unless his. influence be exerted 
along with them. We know that Paul might 
plant, and Apollos water in vain ; but his appoint- 
ment of them to plant and to water involved his 
pledge to bless them, and he redeemed that pledge. 
We know that Ezekiel unaided, must have pro- 
phesied in vain to the dry bones ; God did not 
promise that he would make him the instrument of 
quickening them : but as it was not his intention 
to expose the prophet to derision, while doing his 
own work, the employment of the appointed 
means brought the corresponding power from 
above. So much, I conceive to be implied in the 
established means for the diffusion of God's sal- 
vation. The full exercise of them, I believe 
to be essentially connected with the promised 
blessing of God ; and that in whatever degree 
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they are employed, will they be accompanied with 
the influence of his Spirit. A different state of 
matters, I should consider an inexplicable prob- 
lem in the divine administration. That God should 
provide means, and command them to be used ; 
that his people should comply, and he withhold the 
power which accomplishes the end, are things not 
only, not to be supposed, but subversive of all those 
principles by which he expects his conduct to be 
approved, and our conduct to be governed. 

2. Keasoning from analogies suggested by 
other parts of God's administration, will lead to 
the same conclusion, — that an economy of means 
is inseparably connected with an economy of in- 
fluence to render it beneficial. A most striking 
illustration is supplied by our text The labours 
of the husbandman and the agriculturist are there 
referred to;— just as the planter and the waterer 
are spoken of, in reference to the vineyard of God. 
With these labours are connected the fertilizing 
showers of Heaven ; the rain and the snow which 
descend to water, and refresh, and fructify the 
earth. There seems to be no necessary connexion 
between them, and yet the connexion is so 
intimate that every one employed in these la- 
bours, feels assured that there shall be seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater. 

Were a man to plead as an excuse for his neg- 
lecting the ordinary labours of the field, that God 
has promised there shall be seed time and harvest 
while the world shall endure, and therefore his 
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exertions might be dispensed with; we should 
instantly accuse him of folly or fanaticism; 
and remind him, that the divine engagement to 
bless the earth was not intended to supersede, but 
to encourage human labour. Or were an indi- 
vidual to allege as an excuse for his indolence, 
and carelessness in the preparation of the 
ground and of the seed, the great uncertainty of 
the weather^ and the possibility that all his labour 
might be thrown away ; we should remind such an 
individual of the faithfulness and goodness of God, 
and of the experience of all ages ; and urge him 
to do his duty, if he would not lay his account with 
disappointment and ruin. On the other hand, 
would it not appear surprising if, after the re- 
scinding of the curse, to a certain extent, by the 
covenant of Noah, all the labours of men were 
directed to the culture of the earth, and the 
showers of heaven, and the blessing of God 
were to be universally withheld, or even very par- 
tially afforded ? 

The rain and the snow appear to be distributed 
in the most irregular and capricious manner. 
Sometimes they fall upon one spot, and are with- 
held from another, without our being able to 
account for it. Yet we are satisfied that they form 
part of a beautiful economy, under the regulation 
of the wisest and most perfect principles. They are 
measured out in the nicest proportions, they are 
allotted according to the wisest arrangements, and 
even when driven by the sportive winds of heaven, 
every drop descends in its proper place. 

6 4 
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The connexion of the appointed means, with 
the enjoyment of the enriching of Heaven, in 
regard to temporal things, is closer and more 
intimate than we are aware of. In the former 
discourse, we found that the improper conduct 
of the people was referred to, as a reason for the 
sterility under which they groaned, and that they 
were exhorted to prove God by doing his will, 
when he would no longer withhold his abundant 
blessing. God tells the people of Israel by 
Jeremiah, that for their idolatries and their abo- 
minations, were ''the showers withholden, and 
thfey had no latter rain/'* It is certain, though 
the connexion is not perceivable, that, between 
the part which men act, and the wondrous economy 
of nature and providence, there is a constant cor- 
respondence and re- action going on. A striking 
view of this is given in the prophecies of Hosea. 
''And it shall be in that day I will perform, saith 
Jehovah ; — I will perform my part upon the hea- 
vens ; and they shall perform their part upon the 
earth ; and the earth shall perform her part upon 
the corn, and the wine, and the oil, and they shall 
perform their part for the Jezreel, the seed of God."t 
Here, there is a beautiful representation of that 
mysterious chain of causes and effects, which unites 
the heavens and the earth together, as a mighty 
system of providential operation. Jehovah as the 
first cause, the head of all, is represented as 
operating on the heavens ; directing the heat of the 

• Jer. iii. 8. t Hosea ui. 21, 22. See Note [CC]. 
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saD> and the diffusion of the showers : these agaia 
act upon the earth, causing it to bring forth 
and bud, and yield its fruits; and these finally 
promote the good of the chosen race. Who can 
estimate then the effects of a good man's prayer, 
on Him who holds the winds in his fists, and com- 
prises the waters in the hollow of his hand ? The 
investigations of experimental philosophy cannot 
go beyond the narrow boundaries, which circum- 
scribe the system to which we more immediately 
belong. What impresses the first movements 
on those regions which lie far beyond our power 
and our experiments, and from which the secon- 
dary operations derive their impulse, we cannot 
ascertain, and therefore we may justly say, — 

''All nature is bnt art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance direction, which thou canst not see." 

The more that we know God, the more shall 
we be convinced that there is nothing irregular 
or capricious in his proceedings ; that all which 
takes place in the natural and moral world, 
is the result of fixed and immutable principles; 
that what we deem accidental or irregular, arises 
from the operation of causes unknown or imper- 
fectly known to us ; and that we ascribe many 
things to sovereignty, merely because we cannot 
assign a reason for what we see. If there be any 
force in the analogy suggested by the text, then it 
will follow, that in the spiritual economy, there is as 
certain a connexion between the employment of di- 
vinely-appointed means and success, as there is be- 
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tween the economy of human laboar, and the descent 
of the rain and the snow, which give fertility to the 
earthy and the expected reward to the husbandman. 
** For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and retumeth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that 
it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater : so shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth ; it shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it/'* 

Has €rod then commanded his people ** in the 
morning to sow the seed, and in the evening not 
to withhold their hand ?" to '' break up the fallow 
ground, and sow in righteousness r and wiU he 
withhold those influences, which '' drop as the 
rain and distil as the dew ; as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass?" 
No— it cannot be. ^' They shall not labour in 
vain, nor spend their strength for nought or in 
vain." The seed corn may be cast upon the 
waters, and seem to be lost ; but it shall return 
after many days. " They may sow in tears, but 
they shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him." Here, as in the ordinary afiairs of life it 
will be found — ''he thatsoweth sparingly, shall reap 
also sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully, 
shall reap also bountifully." The harvest will 
correspond with the preparation and the seed- 

* Itaiah Iv. 10, 11. 
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tune ; the influence will never fail to be in full 
proportion to the dependence which is placed upon 
it, and to the labour which that dependence calls 
forth. The return will not be scanty — '* like the 
grass upon the house-tops, which withereth afore 
it groweth up ; wherewith the mower fiUeth not 
his hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom." 
No ; ** Ye shall go out with joy, and be led 
forth with peace : the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singing, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands. Instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead 
of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree : and it 
shall be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut ofi*."''^ 

3. I observe in the third place, that the 
certainty of this influence seems fully ascer- 
tained by the promises of Grod. If we can dis- 
cover their meaning and design to be consor 
nant with the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed, we may dispense with all hypothetical 
reasoning in their support. One direct assurance 
of God himself, is worth more than all the ingenious 
arguments, which can be adduced in support of 
any religious proposition. I say this, not because I 
doubt the force, or validity of the preceding rea- 
sonings ; but because I am aware that their force 
will operate difierently on difierent minds ; and that 
a plain declaration of the divine intention will pro- 

* Isaiah Iv. 12, 13. 
G 6 
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duce on many a more powerful effect than all that 
has yet been brought forward. 

The promises of the Word of God respecting 
the success of the Gospel^ are very numerous and 
diversified. The command to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature, 
brought along with it the promise, **IjO, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world." Christ's 
presence is only another form of presenting the 
promise of spiritual success. For it is only in as 
far as his servants feel the power of Christ sus- 
taining their labours, and commanding success, that 
they feel the enjoyment of that presence. It 
plainly intimates, that wherever the Gospel is 
preached, the presence of Christ will be found, 
and his presence cannot be without a blessing. 

When Paul received his commission to go unto 
the Gentiles, the divine engagement to render his 
labours effectual, is actually identified with his exe- 
cution of the work. He is represented as sent 
to do that, which could only be done, by God work- 
ing with him. " Rise, and stand upon thy 
feet : for I have appeared unto thee for this pur- 
pose, to make thee a minister and a witness both 
of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in the which I will appear unto thee ; de- 
livering thee frem the people, and from the Gen- 
tiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith that is 
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in me/** " To open the eyes of men, to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God," is undoubtedly the work of 
the Almighty ; yet is Paul represented as sent to 
do this, because God solemnly engaged that this 
effect would certainly follow on his faithfully ex- 
ecuting the trust committed to him. 

Sometimes the promise appears in the form 
of a distinct engagement to answer prayer. Thus, 
*' Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you, 
and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain, that 
whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my 
name, he may give it you/'f Here it is remark- 
able that our Lord engages, that whatsoever his 
disciples should ask in his name, should be given, 
in connexion with their bringing forth permanent 
fruit ; or, with their being useful to their fellow men. 
That is, as they exerted themselves for this pur- 
pose, should their prayers be acceptable to God, 
and bring down increasing blessing on themselves 
and others. Thus also it is said, ** When the Lord 
shall build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory. He 
will regard the prayer of the destitute, and not 
despise their prayer."J — " Thus saith the Lord 
God ; I will yet for this be enquired of by the 
house of Israel, to do it for th^m ; I will increase 
them with men like a flock ."§ 

Often the promises of spiritual influence and 



Acts xxvi. 16—18. t John xv. 16. ♦ Psalm cii. 16, 17. 

§ Ezek. xxxtI. 37. 
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success appear in the most absolute and unre- 
stricted forn). Thus ** He shall come down like 
rain upon the mown grass : as showers that water 
the earth. — ^There shall be an handful of corn 
in the earth upon the top of the mountains ; the 
fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon : and they 
of the city shall flourish like grass of the earth."* 
Thus also, '' I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys : I will make 
the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry land 
springs of water. I will plant in the wilderness 
the cedar, the shittah tree, and the myrtle, and the 
oil tree ; I will set in the desert the fir tree, and 
the pine, and the box tree together : that they 
may see, and know, and consider, and understand 
together, that the hand of the Lord hath done 
this, and the Holy One of Israel hath created it."t 
Passages of this description are so numerous, 
that it is unnecessary to quote them. 

Considering the nature of the divine promises 
of spiritual influence in connexion with the 
spreading of the Gospel, I feel myself justified 
in offering the two following remarks to your 
attention : 

In the first place, they invariably suppose the 
operation of efforts to diffuse the knowledge, with 
which divine influence is connected. Whether 
those promises are addressed to individuals, to 
encourage them ; or to the church of God as a 
whole, to excite and comfort it ; or are annexed 

• Psalm Ixxii. 6. 16. f Isaiah xli. 18—20. 
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to the prayers and supplications of the people of 
God, exertion seems to be involved in them. A 
different proceeding would encourage the most un- 
reasonable and enthusiastic expectations; and 
justify men in folding their hands in sloth, pre- 
tending to wait for the fulfilment of the promises 
of God. When Paul is assured, that " God had 
much people in Corinth ;" he is at the same time 
commanded, ^* Be not afraid, but speak and hold 
not thy peace."'^ In connexion with the assurance 
that God '' shall arise, and have mercy upon 
Zion: for the time to favour her, yea, the set 
time is come ;"t is the reason assigned : ** for thy 
servants take pleasure in her stones, and favour 
the dust thereof ;"j: and the effect pointed out ; 
'* So the heathen shall fear the name of the Lord, 
and all the kings of the earth thy glory ."§ In 
one of the sublimest of Isaiah's prophecies, the 
church is commanded, '' Strengthen ye the weak 
hands, and confirm the feeble knees. Say to then^ 
that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not : 
behold, your God will come with vengeance, even 
God with a recompence ; he will come and save 
you." II Annexed to this is the engagement to 
bless : '' Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped. Then shall the lame man leap as an 
hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing : for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in 

♦ Acts xviii. 9, 10. t Psalm cii. 13. X Psalm cii. 14. 

§ Psalm cii. 15. || Is. xxxv. 3, 4. 
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Ihe desert. And the parched ground shall become 
a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water : in 
the habitation of dragons, where each lay, shall 
be grass with reeds and rushes."* 

These are but specimens of illustration on this 
point, with which the Scriptures abound ; which 
both shew the practical nature of the doctrine of 
divine influence, and the connexion in which alone 
we are encouraged to expect it. 

The second observation T have to make is, 
that there seems no other limitation annexed to 
the promise of this influence than what is fixed 
by the faith and conduct of the peopleof God them- 
selves. I mean to say, that, if we expect great 
things, and attempt great things, God is under 
an absolute, not a conditional engagement, to ac- 
complish great things. He has not reserved to 
himself the right of withholding the influence, 
which shall fully correspond with the faith and 
labours of his people. He is faithful and cannot 
deny himself. By how much we trust in him, and 
fulfil his commands, by so much he will perform 
all his covenant engagements to us and to the 
world. If God is doing no mighty work among 
us, or during our day, the same reason may be 
assigned which is given for Chrisfs not exercising 
his healing power in certain districts in the days 
of his flesh : ** He could there do no mighty 
works, because of their unbelief." No want of 
power or of benevolence belongs to God ; no un- 

* Isaiah XXXV, 5—7. 
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willingness to exercise his generous kindness* 
but we set bounds to the Holy One of Israel, by 
our faithlessness, our indolence, and unconcern 
for his glory and the good of others. If our faith 
were but as a grain of mustard seed, mountains 
of difficulties would be removed out of the way, 
every sacrifice would be rendered easy, and success 
beyond our most sanguine anticipations would 
follow ail our efibrts to promote the divine glory. 

4. These views are both corroborated, and esta- 
blished by the history of the propagation, and 
success of the Gospel in the world. Whether we 
attend to the pages of sacred history, or to the well- 
authenticated records of modern times, we shall 
find, that there is a clearly marked connexion be- 
tween the faith, the prayers, and the devotedness of 
God's people, and the communication of all need- 
ful influence and success: — that the servants of 
God have never proved him, without his opening 
the windows of heaven : — and that they have never 
faithfully published his word, without finding, that 
it did not return to him void. 

We look back with wistfulness to Pentecostal 
days, when the Spirit was poured out from oa 
high in copious and enriching streams; and we 
sigh, and seem to sigh in vain, for their return* 
We forget, perhaps, that the disciples who had 
previously believed, ** All continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren." That in the expectation of these 
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days, they were in solemn convocation, praying 
for the Spirit, when it fell upon them.* We 
wonder at the rapid increase of the church, but 
are in danger of overlooking the circumstances 
in which it took place. Hear the historian's 
account of it: ** And all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things common ; and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. And they, con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God, and having favour with all the people. 
And the Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved."t What a view does this give 
of the. love, the devotedness, the spirituality^ and 
the zeal of apostolic Christians. These men were 
filled with the Holy Spirit, they were prepared 
for any thing, and ready for every enterprize to 
which their Master's cause might call them. There 
is an evident congruity between the state of the 
people, their exertions, and their prayers, and the 
success which attended their labours. 

Follow the apostles, and their coadjutors, not 
only into the forums, and synagogues, and schools, 
where they appeared advocating the claims of 
Jesas of Nazareth, and commending his salvation 
to the bosoms and the consciences of men : but 
to their private retirements, and mark the spirit 
of fervent and holy importunity with which they 

• AcU i. 14. u. 1, 2. t Acts a. 44— 47, 
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intreat God to direct their way, to bless labours 
which were to be performed^ and labours which 
had already taken place. Observe the uniformity 
of their characters, the atmosphere of Christianity 
in which they lived and breathed, and carried 
about with them. Look at the manner in which 
they were upheld by their Christian brethren, 
whose prayers and imitation of their example in 
devoted labour and patient suffering, reflected 
in every direction the light which they received ; 
and then you will cease to wonder — that while 
** they went forth and preached every where, the 
liord wrought with them, and confirmed the 
word ;"* that " the hand of the Lord was with 
them, and great multitudes were made obedient 
to the faith." 

While the genuine spirit of Christianity lasted, 
its success continued ; not always indeed in the 
sadae degree, but in such a degree as marked the 
approbation of God, and excited the astonishment 
of men. But when faith waxed feeble, love de- 
creased in proportion ; zeal became cold, and a no- 
minal profession succeeded to the life and the power 
of godliness. Converts came in slowly, and those 
who did come in were rather proselytes to a new 
system of opinions, than partakers of the grace 
and the spirit of Jesus. Laws of human enact- 
ment superseded the principles, which had ren- 
dered such laws unnecessary ; but failed to pro- 
duce their effects. The outward limits of Chris- 

* Mark x\l 20. 
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tianity extended, while its true dimensions gra- 
dually shrunk in. Its glory consisted in the rank 
of its professors, the splendour of its edifices, the 
pomp of its ceremonies, the uniformity of its 
ritual and its creed ; but its prayers ceased to be 
effectual with God, and its labours to be beneficial 
to men. The cherubim took their departure, and 
Ichabod was written on its deserted temples, and 
its* desecrated walls- 

If we turn our attention to the revivals of reli- 
gion in modern times, you will find that they have 
usually commenced with the labours and prayers 
of a few men of apostolic spirit and zeal. Luther 
and Calvin ; Zuinglius, and Melancthon ; Cran- 
mer and Knox, were men of eminent piety. Not 
less distinguished for their power with God, than 
for their power over men. The latter indeed, 
they derived from the former. Their private 
experience and devotion are not less edifying, than 
their public spirit and undaunted courage are 
instructive and worthy of imitation. It is impos- 
sible for a Christian not to trace the connexion 
between the piety and the success of these men. 
While the secular historian ascribes to second 
causes the mighty effects, which they were instru- 
mental in producing, we discover the true secret 
of their energy, of their fearlessness, and of the ex- 
traordinary influence which they acquired. When 
their followers forsook their faith^ they were shorn 
of their strength, became weak as other men, 
and soon fell a prey to the common enemy. 

On the same principle, we account for the sue- 
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oessful exertions of Franke in Germany, and 
Westley and Whitefield in our own country, in a 
period nearer to our own times. They were 
eminently holy men, and not more distinguished 
by their talents and their zeal, than for the intir 
macy of their intercourse with God, and the fer- 
vency and perseverance of their prayers. This 
gave an unction to all they said and did. The 
life of God glowed in their spuls, and beamed in 
their countenances ; and from the abundance of 
their hearts they poured out ** thoughts that 
breathed in words that burned." There was 
nothing extraordinary in their sentiments, nothing 
wonderful in the common run of their discourses ; 
but there was much of God's own forming ii^ 
their personal and ministerial character, which God 
therefore acknowledged and blessed. 

In the revivals of religion in America, which 
appear to us so very extraordinary, I believe it 
will generally be found, that though they some- 
times commence without an apparent cause, 
there is a system of efficient and suitable means 
employed to carry them on and extend them. 
There is a great deal of prayer, a great deal of 
close and faithful conversation, a powerfully 
awakening tope of preaching, a frequency of 
meeting together in groupes and public assem- 
blies for religious purposes, an abandonment 
for a time of secular pursuits, that the mind 
may be e:$clusively occupied with the thingi^ of 
eternity. That there is a suitableness in these 
things to produce spiritual impressions cannot be 
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doubted. They may indeed operate on the principle 
of sympathy, and thus produce, in some instances, 
only temporary effects. But who is prepared to 
maintain, that even the feelings of sympathy, when 
excited in connexion with the application of truth, 
to the understanding, may not be blessed by God 
to promote the salvation of men ?* 

Let it not be thought, that I intend by this 
train of reasoning to take the glory from God 
and give it to the creature. With him, in every 
instance, all that is good must originate. What 
have we that we have not received ; and if we have 
received it, it does not become us to glory. My 
object has been to shew, that Scriptural principles 
are confirmed and illustrated by facts recorded 
in Scripture history, and known to us by other 
means : that God has promised to bless the faith- 
ful employment of his own appointed means, 
by his own people : that he sets no other limits 
to the communication of spiritual influence than 
those which we ourselves fix by the measure of 
our faith, and the degree of our zeal: that 
nothing has been wanting on his part when his 
people have faithfully performed their's: that 
this is Heaven's law of distribution, as fixed 
and immutable as the connexion between faith 
and salvation, or any other principle in the divine 
administration : and that therefore the outpouring 
of the Spirit is in some respects at least at the 
command of the church of God. If it be with- 

♦ See Note [DD]. 
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held, let the reason be sought for^ and it will be 
found, not in the divine nature, as opposed to its 
communication ; but in something, which involves 
the creature in guilt and criminality. 

The way to the full enjoyment of this blessing 
then, is the vigorous and enlightened pursuit of 
those measures with which it is connected in the 
Divine economy ; which are appointed to act as 
conductors of this celestial energy, and to bring 
down upon a withered and perishing world the 
life, and light, and purity of Heaven. It is not to 
be obtained by standing still and gazing upwards ; 
it is not to be brought down by the best devised 
schemes or apparatus of human contrivance ; it is 
not to be secured by the dull and monotonous 
employment even of God's own institutions; 
but by dependence on '' the selecte^t in- 
fluences*' of the Holy Spirit, combined with a 
conscientious, energetic, and enthusiastic employ- 
ment of all our sanctified powers, and the use of 
Christ's prepared instruments. These God has 
never failed to acknowledge, and to reward with 
success. 

It does not follow from our combining thus 
closely the influences of the Spirit with the use of 
appointed means, that therefore the means must 
always precede ; and that God limits himself to 
the course which his people see meet to pursue. 
This is not at all necessary ; nor indeed is it the 
sentiment we mean to inculcate. The first im-r 
pulse to all right conduct, and to all wise exer- 
tion is from God. Sometimes the measures pro- 
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posed by us, though good in themselves, may not 
be in accordance with God's intention, and they will 
therefore be prevented, or fail. Paul and his 
companions would gladly have preached the 6os« 
pel in Asia, but were forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost. They attempted to go into Bithynia for 
this purpose, but the Spirit suflFered them noL* 

The Divine Spirit often acts as the leader, or in 
the emphatic language of Scripture, prevents, 
anticipates our exertions, by pointing the way, and 
giving such indications of God's disposition and 
readiness Xo bless^ that no doubt can be enters 
tained of the path of duty. What has been ap- 
plied to his operations on individuals, is no less 
applicable to his conduct towards his church, while 
engaged in prosecuting the interests of his glory. 
" There are gales of the Spirit, unexpected in- 
fluences of light aqd power, which no assiduity b 
the means of grace can command, but which it is 
a great point of wisdom to improve. If the hus- 
bandman is attentive to the vicissitudes of weather, 
and the face of the sky, that he may be prepared 
to take the full benefit of every gleam of sunshine, 
apd every falling shower, how much more alert 
and attentive should we be, in watching for those 
influences from above, which are necessary to ripen 
and mature a far more precious crop! As the 
natural consequence of being long under the 
guidance of another, is a quick perception of his 
IQeaning, sq that we can meet his wishes before 

• Acta xvi. 6, 7, 
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they are verbally expressed ; something of this 
ready discernment, accompanied with instant com- 
pliance, may reasonably be expected from those 
who profess to be habitually led by the Spirit. 
' The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
bim/"* 

There is a constant danger of extremes and 
inconsistency in the operations of men, and in the 
working of the means which God has called them 
to employ. Our fathers were men- of prayer and 
of spiritual abstraction — their children are men of 
bustle, and activity, and public spirit. The former 
failed from not doing, as well as praying ; the 
latter may not less fail, by doing without praying. 
The observance of apparent failure has led men 
to sneer at societies, and committees, and public 
meetmgs, and to endeavour to bring them into 
disrepute. These are not the things which are 
wrong ; and the abandonment of them would not 
be the cure, but the death of the cause. What 
we want is, not that men should do these things 
less, but that they should do other things more ; 
that they ^ould study consistency in all things ; 
that they should pray as well as meet to make or 
to hear speeches ; and consecrate themselves, as 
well as devote their property to the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The attention of the church in latter years has 
been greatly directed to means, and men's inge- 
nuity has actually been put to the rack to devise 

* Hall on the Inflneiice of the Spirit, p. 23. 
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schemes of beneyolence and usefulness. So- 
cieties and plans of operation have been muU 
tij^lied, till neither time nor strength seems equal 
to their demands, and the mind itself feels inca- 
pable of following the details of their progress. 
To all this we do not object. — Nay, in all this we 
do rejoice ; yea, and will rejoice. It is not from 
this we augur ill to the world, or to the cause of 
Christ. Bounding from what may be considered 
the over-strainifig of human power, men have pro- 
posed as the chief thing of importance, praying 
for the Spirit, and waiting for the coming of the 
Lord. We object not to this. It is the prayer of 
faith that shall save the world; and the men who 
are waiting for the coming of their Lord, are in 
the best attitude for doing his work. What we 
would recommend, is not prayer and spiritual 
dependence in opposition to effort ; but their en^ 
lightened and regular combination. That while the 
eye is directed to God, the hand should be laid 
upon men; that while Heaven's blessing is fer- 
vently implored, personal activity should not be 
laid aside; that following the example, and obey- 
ing the precepts of the Redeemer and bis apos- 
tles, we should be steadfast in the faith, immove- 
able in the hope, and always abounding in the 
work of the Lord ; knowing that thus " our labour 
in the Lord $ball not be in vain."* 

I am aware that some may not be prepared to 
agree with all the sentiments brought forward in 

• See Note [EE]. 
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this and the preceding discourse. Accustomed to 
look at influence and means rather in their separate 
than in their combined operation, they may not be 
disposed at once to admit the close and estab- 
lished concurrence, for which I have contended. 
They will be ready to urge, that they do not 
see the connexion between them always main- 
tained. They can refer to cases, in which, as 
they believe, there has been a judicious and vi- 
gorous employment of God's appointed means, 
where little effect comparatively has followed. I 
grant that there may be such cases, but will not 
allow that they affect the argument. They may 
be placed among exceptions, which perhaps 
exist, but ought not to be regarded as the rule, 
or the general method of God's procedure. 

Bat even in regard to such cases, I beg to ask 
whether we are sure that the divinely-appointed 
means have been used to the full extent, and in 
the manner required? Axe we confident that 
there has been no mistake or failure ? How fre- 
quently does it happen, that a calculation com- 
pletely fails from a trifling mistake in the process, 
of which the calculator is unconscious. He 
knows that his rules and method of computation 
are right ; and is aware that if the result is un- 
satisfactory, the fault belongs to himself. Fre- 
quently a philosophical experiment fails, and 
baffles all the efforts of the operator to correct it, 
through sottiething wrong in the apparatus or 
working of the experiment, though he knows not 

H 2 
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what is the cause of the failure* Are we not 
called to reason in the same manner respect- 
ing the work of God ? We may have the fullest 
confidence in the means which we employ, in our 
own motives in using them, and in the general. me« 
thod and perseverance of working them ; and yet 
there may be some discrepancy which we do not 
-perceive ; some unobserved flaw, or latent evil, 
which to a considerable extent vitiates the whole 
process, and defeats the object at which we aim. 
I beg to ask, whether it is not more likely, that 
this should be the case, than that God should 
violate the established principles of his moral 
administration. If he has commanded us to use 
certain means, and promised to bless them, I con- 
tend that there will always be found a reason for 
withholding that blessing, in something relating to 
the means, or to the manner of using them. 

We are besides, very imperfect judges of the 
effects which are produced by the means we em- 
ploy. We sometimes overrate them, and we often 
underrate them. We do not know all that is 
going on ; and it will often be found that the seed 
which appears to have been lost, or to have lain 
long under-ground, breaks forth unexpectedly 
and with a vigour proportioned to its long conceal 
ment. 

The conversion of an individual, in peculiar 
and unlooked-for circumstances, may strike us as 
proof that little connexion exists between means 
9nd influence; while in point of fact, it would fur< 
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nish the most complete evidence of the connexion, 
did we know all the operations which have been 
going on. It may have been the effect of prayers 
presented on his behalf by individuals unknown 
to him, or, who, though once known, have, perhapis, 
long before gone to a better world. Doubtless the 
churches of Christ were engaged in praying for 
Saul of Tarsus, when, in the prosecution of his 
bloody commission, he was on the way to Damascus. 
Perhaps some devoted individual, an Ananias 
for instance, was at the very hour of Paul's con- 
version, pleading that God would have mercy on 
him, and not only on him, but on the disciples 
also. We know that " many were gathered to- 
gether, praying," when Peter, in hourly expecta- 
tion of martyrdom, was delivered by the angel of 
the Lord.* In this case, the direct connexion 
between prayer and success is matter of revelation ; 
have we not reason to believe, that in many other 
instances, though the evidence cannot be adduced, 
the connexion is not less certain? The most 
insulated case of conversion, therefore, is no 
proof that regard has not been had by God to 
the means employed by his people: though, as 
already stated, should the Spirit frequently pre- 
cede, instead of follow, our endeavours, it would 
not militate against the views we have endeavoured 
to establish. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth, so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. "f 

• Acts xii. 5, 12. * John iii. 8. 
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The effects of means are frequently not only great 
but their connexion with the cause perfectly 
obvious. From a vigorous, devoted, and judicious 
ministry, how much good frequently arises! 
Why then should we doubt, that under similar 
circumstances, similar results will always take 
place ? Why ascribe that to partiality, or resolve 
it into mystery, when on scriptural principles it 
can be so easily accounted for? 

Should you be* disposed to ask, whether we 
may expect no good to the world till the fall 
and perfect employment of the means of God's 
appointment, for which we have contended, 
takes place? I answer, till then, we cannot rea- 
sonably expect that the full result of Christianity 
should appear. While its pow^r is weakened, or 
impeded and crippled in its operations, we must 
look for a corresponding partiality in the effect. But 
such is the condescension of God, and the adapta- 
tion of his means to our circumstances, that in 
the proportion in which we use the power or re- 
senrces, with which we are entrusted, in that pro- 
portion, generally, may we expect the blessing of 
God. Though all God's appointed means and agency 
have a vastly increased influence, when combined 
together, compared with what they have in the sepa- 
rate operation of each distinct part; yet each part 
has a power of its own when properly employed. 
And as the approximation to a perfect use of the 
vast moral machinery which God has committed to 
the management of his church advances, we may 
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expect a correspondiDg iDcrease in beneficial 
and spiritual influence. This afibrds sufficient 
encouragement to labour in the mean while ; and 
to pray, that, in regard to these, and all other mat- 
ters which affect the glory of Christ and the sal- 
vation of the world, — all his disciples may soon 
''be one, as he and the Father are one; that the 
world may believe that he was sent unto it." 

To some it may appear, as if there must be an 
infringement on the sovereignty of God, where the 
views which have been expressed are entertained. 
This, I by no means admit. There is indeed a 
spurious sovereignty, for which some persons 
contend, that will be affected ; and 1 intend that 
this should be the case ; as I believe it lies at the 
root of the most injurious errors. By them, 
sovereignty is only another expression for capri- 
cious and arbitrary determination — in the exercise 
of which, good and evil are indiscriminately dis- 
tribnted ; and for the allotment of which, no other 
reason can be assigned, than the will of God. 
This is not, according to my belief, the doctrine 
of Scripture on this important subject. That 
sovereignty which consists in the wise and gracious 
distribution of good, according to principles re- 
vealed by God himself in his word, is in perfect 
accordance with all the sentiments which have been 
brought forward. It never can be at variance with 
means, which He has appointed, and constantly 
recognizes in the communication of his blessings. 
If there be any limitation in the degree or manner 
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in which he thas dispenses gracious iDflaenoe, it is 
a limitation determined by himself. Forgiveness 
is an undoubted act of sovereignty, yet God en- 
gages to pardon all who believe in bis Son. 
Hence, ''if we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and just,^' as well as merciful, '' to forgive our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 
Eternal life is the gift of God, and is consequently 
bestowed as an act of sovereignty ; but it also is 
promised to all that believe, and in its peculiar re- 
wards is made to correspond with the works of 
those who receive it. If God then has promised 
divine influence to render successful the faith- 
ful and conscientious exertions of his people; 
if he has brought himself under an obligation to 
meet and to exceed all their efforts, ought this to 
be considered as an interference with his high 
prerogative ? No. In kindness and wisdom he 
himself appointed the means, he promised to bless 
them, he excites his people to use them, and thus 
to Him. belongs all the glory of the grand 
result. 

Let it be further observed — that our views de- 
termine nothing as to the precise degree of bless- 
ing and success. We contend only, that there will 
always be afforded more than a sufficient measure 
of influence, in every case of legitimate and Chris- 
tian exertion. Success always attended apostolic 
effort, but in very different degrees. Some- 
times three thousand, and at other times only 
a few individuals, received the word of God. 
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'In both cases, the labourers obtained their re- 
ward ; and, looking at the diversity of the cir- 
i^umstances, it must be regarded as in full pro- 
portion to the labour bestowed. 

Nor do our views determine any thing as to 
time, place, and persons. These the Father will 
ever retain in his own power ; md it is in regard 
to them that his sovereign pleasure is particularly 
displayed. We cannot guide the course of the 
clouds, or distribute at our pleasure the showers 
of heaven. There will be diversity in the distri- 
bution of crops, in the same general harvest. 
Some may have great abundance, and others a 
more measured return ; while all may have reason 
to be satisfied that their labour has not been in 
vain. Thus it will ever be in the vineyard of the 
Lord. The showers of sacred influence may ap- ^ 
pear at one time more copious, and at another 
tiipe more scanty. They may now visit one spot, 
and then visit another. Their direction, as to indi-* 
viduals and spots, will not always be according to 
our mind, or answer our desires and expectations. 
But with all this variety, there may be the enjoy*^ 
ment of great success, by every individual, who is 
properly exercising the means which God has put 
in hut power; while the universal and combined 
efforts of the church of God will not fail to ensure 
a rich and a glorious harvest. *' My word shall 
qot return to me void, but shall accomplish that 
which I please, and prosper in the thing whereto 
I send it.'' 
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The sovereignty of divine influence, if these 
views be correct, so far from inducing the neg- 
lect of means, affordS' the greatest and best 
encouragement to employ them. It is so in the 
case of individuals. God has promised, ** that we 
shall know, that is, be taught, if we follow on to 
know the Lord." Is not this a reason why we 
should diligently prosecute the pursuit of know- 
ledge? He has promised his Holy Spirit in 
answer to believing prayer. Is not this areason 
why men should pray and not faint? He has 
promised, that whosoever cometh unto Him through 
his beloved Son, shall not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. Is not this a powerful inducement to 
all to come to Him for this purpose ? He has 
promised that those who wait on Him shall renew 
their strength, and that all who labour and suffer 
in hb cause shall meet with adequate support 
Are not these delightful encouragements to act 
according to his will ?* 

The same effect ocfght to be produced on the 
church of God, in reference to its exertions for 
the good of the world, by the doctrine- of divine 
influence. It not only furnishes the most ample en- 
couragement, but is the only consideration that can 
justify our efforts, or vindicate our expectations. 
With our views of human depravity, and the 
feebleness of man's power and efforts, when 
directed against that depravity, nothing would be 

• See Note [FF]. 
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more entirely visionary than the hope of success, 
vere it dependent on us, or on all the means we 
can employ. But regarding those means as only 
a part of the provision made by Heaven for the 
world's deliverance from slavery and ruin, aud that 
with them there is combined, by promise, an in- 
fluence of omnipotent energy, which nothing can 
effectually resist ; we gp forth to the conquest of 
the nations, influenced by the remembrance of 
victories already won ; and by the confident ex- 
pectation of a final and universal triumph. 

Sustained by these considerations, tell us not 
that we are worms of the dust, that our weapons 
are wielded by mortal feebleness, and that the 
array against us is most appalling ; — tell us not of 
the strength of man's enmity to God, and of the 
inveteracy of all his habits of ungodliness ; — tell 
us not of the increase of that inveteracy, by the 
idolatries and abominations of the world ; — tell us 
not of the hold which the prince of the power of 
darkness has over his unhappy subjects and slaves. 
All these things we know and *feel. But stronger 
is He that is with us, than all who can be against 
us. The treasure is indeed in earthen vessels; 
but it is, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of men. The weapons of our 
warfare are mighty through God; though they 
are not carnal weapons : and therefore, in the hands 
of the Spirit of God they cannot be employed in 
vain. The influence which encourages to draw the 
bow, which barbs the arrow and speeds its flight ; 
directs with unerring certainty its aim, and can bring ^^ 
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all the enemies of Grod and of his Christ under sub- 
jection. What God can do, he has promised that 
he will do ; so that nothing is wanting bat the 
contribotion of our zeal and of our prayers, to a 
glorious victory over all the powers of evil and of 
darkness. 

Let the church of God then, be faithful to the 
deposit which has been entrusted to it. To hb 
people he has given charge of his holy oracles, 
and in charge to proclaim their truths through all 
the world. He has committed to them the inte- 
rests of his glory y and of the salvation of men. 
He has confided to them the honour of being his 
remembrancers, to put him in mind of his own. 
promises, and of his covenant obligations; and 
while he has reserved to himself the exercise and 
application of that healing power, which effectually 
worketh the counsel of his own will, he has given 
to his church the key which unlocks the sacred 
storehouse, by promising to dispense its treasures 
in answer to faith and prayer. 

** The world is all before us," and the command 
to go in and possess it, is sounding in our ears. 
Already the pioneers of the sacred army are at 
work in every land, and the precursors of the 
heralds of the cross are operating in every coun- 
try. The signs of the times are all favourable 
to our efibrts and our wishes. Already God 
has blessed our endeavours beyond our expecta- 
tions, and he is waiting " till our faith shall be in- 
creased, that he may enlarge us according to his 
rule abundantly.*' It is for us then to determine 
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whether the work shall go on and extend, or retro^ 
grade and diminish ; — whether by the contribution 
of our prayers^ our labours, and our property, it 
shall be carried forward in a manner worthy of the 
cause, and of the name we profess ; or whether, by 
withholding them, we shall at once deprive our- 
selves of the reward of turning many' to righteous- 
nes3, and retard the progress of the Redeemer's 
glory. 

I conclude with the words of aq eloquent 
writer, whose sentiments on this subject I most 
cordially and fully adopt: ** There was a greater 
disproportion between the resources of the first 
Christians, and their success in changing the 
moral condition of the Roman Empire, than 
there is between the means which Christians 
now possess, and the universal conversion of the 
world. Nothing is wanting but the will, and the 
energy, and the intelligence^ which would enable 
them to keep the same great object ever in view, 
and to choose the path that would most certainly 
lead to it. Society, independently of human vo- 
lition, is preparing itself for a great transition. 
The many wheels of its intricate mechanism are 
beginning to revolve, and a complicated movement, 
continually accelerated by fresh impulses, is bear- 
ing along the world from its wintry and torpid 
position, and bringing it under the influence 
of serener heavens, and an awakening spring. All 
the genial powers of nature will be unlocked, and 
the better feelings that have long slumbered in 
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the breast of man will be roused to life. True 
benevolence will come in the train of genuine 
Christianity ; and mankind, in promoting the wel- 
fare of each other, will find that happiness 
which has so long escaped them. Evil, though 
it can never be entirely eradicated from human 
nature on this side of death, will yet be re- 
pressed in all its manifestations, as soon as it 
presents itself, and the thoughts and endeavours 
of all, will tend to heal the inevitable ills, which 
flesh is heir to. Then will be the harvest 
of the moral world, and the seed of noble 
thoughts and deeds that once seemed lost, 
shall suddenly shoot forth, and ripen to maturity, 
and the success of wrong, even in this world, 
shall seem brief, compared with the long ages 
that shall crown the efforts of wisdom and 
virtue."* 

* Douglas's Advancement of Society, pp. 355, 356.— See 
Note [GO]. 
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Note [A], p. 5. 

The first two discourses, as stated in tlie Preface, are printecf, 
with slight verbal alterations, precisely as they were de<- 
livered. Since I contemplated putting them to press, I have 
consulted those writers on the subject which are within my 
reach ; and though it is not my design to enter on any contro- 
versial discussion, either in opposition to the sentiments of 
others, or in defence of my own, a few remarks may not be 
out of place. 

One of Dr. Whitby's Dissertations, appended to the Gospel 
of Matthew, is on *' The nature of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and the reason why it is said to be such as will never 
be forgiven." Between the sentiments of this Dissertation, 
and those which are contained in the discourses, there is a 
striking coincidence, though I have no recollection of ever 
consulting Dr. Whitby on the subject. I do not agree with all 
the distinctions made by that acute commentator ; but I think 
he is quite correct in his view of the offence, and in the fol- 
lowing paraphrase of the text : *' You have represented me 
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as a i^ne-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners, and as 
one who casts out devils by Beelzebub ; and yon will still go 
on, after all the miracles which I have done anions yon, to 
represent me as a false prophet and a deceiver of the people : 
bat notwithstanding, all those grievons sins shall be forgiven 
you, if that last dispensation of the Holy Ghost, which I shall 
after my ascension send among yon, shall prevail with you to 
beheve in me. But if, when I have sent the Holy Ghost to 
testify the truth of my mission and of my resurrection, you 
shall continue in your unbelief, and shall blaspheme the Holy 
Ghost, and represent him also as an evil spirit, your sin shall 
never be forgiven, nor shall there any thing be further done 
to call you to repentance." Between various parts of Whitby's 
reasoning in support of this view of the subject, and mine, 
the reader, who may take the trouble to compare them, will 
perceive some important points of difference. 

The same view of the subject, I find, is taken by Dr. Dod- 
dridge, in his Expositor, in opposition to Archbishop TUlolson, 
who, with many otliers, contends, that the sin against tiie 
Holy Ghost was that of which the Pharisees were gnilty, who 
ascribed the miracles of Christ to Satan. Mr. Scott, in his 
Commentary, appears to agree in substance with Whitby and 
Doddridge. But I differ from him in thinking, that ** none 
could commit this sin, who did not vritness the effects of the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit upon the apostles ;*' nnless by 
this he means, that none could be guilty of the sin till after 
that event. " There must," he justly adds, " be' great oppor- 
tunity of information, much inward conviction, determinate 
sinning against the light of a man's own conscience, deliberate 
enmity to the truth, and obstinate opposition to it, in defiance 
of evidence, to constitute this kind of impiety. They who most 
fear having committed it, are generally at the greatest distance 
from it; while such as are given up, are perhaps either 
sniir^l^v callous in presumption or enmity, or absolntely 
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and oatrageonsly desperate, of which vre sometimes meet 
with awful instances : but the trembling, contrite sinner has 
* the witness in himself' that neither of these is his case/' 

In a woric entitled ^' Faith encoaraged," by Matthias 
Maorice, a worthy DiKsenting Minister, which is now scarce, 
there is a very fall consideration of the whole subject. The 
great design of the author, who was both a learned and an 
acnte man, is ^' to shew the impossibility of committing such 
a transgression under the Gospel dispensation." He fails, I 
am convinced, in establishing his main proposition ; but says 
many excellent things in the coarse of his argument. The 
following is his definition of the unpardonable blasphemy : — 
" A wrathful breaking out, in the most reviling words the 
children of men could invent, against the Holy Ghost; evi- 
dently appearing unto their reason and senses, in the miracles 
wrought by Christ himself before their eyes." This definition 
clearly fixes the crime upon the Pharisees, and limits it to the ' 
period of our Lord's personal ministry ; but I think it is fully 
proved in the discourses, that both these positions are contrary 
to the circumstances of the case and the language of Scrip- 
ture. 

In a sermon by my excellent friend, the Rev. John Aikman, 
of Edinburgh, published in a volume of Discourses, by minis- 
ters of the Congregational Union in Scotiand, there is much 
which is in full accordance with my sentiments ; but the train 
of argument is on the whole considerably different. I differ 
from him in thinking that Balaam, Saul, and some others, are 
examples of persons guilty of this offence. He seems to me 
to confound the blasphemy of the Spirit with apostacy, from 
which I think it is quite distinct, though the consequences may 
be substantially the same. I also doubt the validity of his 
reasoning to shew the righteousness of God, in precluding 
characters chargeable with the guilt of this transgression from 
all possibility of forgiveness, *^even during the period in which 
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fwrgweneu may yet he extended to every other class of trans' 
gressors.*' This is a sentiment to which I can by no means 
subscribe, as I am convinced, for the reasons stated in the 
second Discourse, that the only limits to forgiveness are those 
which are there assigned. I am fally persuaded, as I have no 
doubt my esteemed friend also is, that there is mercy for all 
that repent and believe, let their previous character and con- 
duct have been what they may. Any other view of the 
matter mast involve very serious difficulties indeed. 

I have also read with all the attention and respect which 
are due to the productions of that excellent individual, the 
discourse of Dr. Chalmers, '^ On the Nature of the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost/' in the volume of his sermons 
preached at St. John*s. With the leading sentiments of that 
discourse, I cordially and fully agree ; but the Doctor appears 
to me to have fallen into some of the common errors which 
are held on this subject. He uses the expressions, /' the sin 
against the Holy Spirit,'^ and '^ the blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit," as interchangeable; not attending to the distinction 
,which clearly obtains in Scripture in the use of them ; and that 
our Lord uses the word blasphemy in its usual acceptation— for 
reviling language. The Doctor also regards the Pharisees as 
having committed this offence, contrary, I conceive, to the clear 
evidence of facts, which I have adduced in the first discourse. 
He denies it to be, a *< specific iniquity," and contends that 
it is simply the rejection of the Gospel. With his usual 
eloquence he says, though I think incorrectly, ^' The sin then 
against the Holy Ghost, so far from conferring any rare dis- 
tinction of wickedness on liim who is guilty of it, is, in fact, 
the sin of all, who, living under the dispensation of the Gos- 
pel, have, by their rejection of it, made it the ' savour of death 
nnto death.' It is a sin which can be charged upon every 
man who has put the overtures of forgiveness away from him. 
Jt is a sin wliich, if, on the great ilay of examination, yon are 
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fonnd to be free from, ^ill argue your acceptance of the 
Gospel, in virtue of which its forgiveness is made sure to yon. 
And it is a sin, which, if found on that day to adhere to you, 
will argue your final refusal of this same Gospel, in virtue oi 
which your forgiveness is impossible — because you are out of 
the only way given under heaven whereby men can be saved. 
So that this sin, looked upon by many as the sin of one par- 
ticular age, or, if possible to realize it in the present day, as 
only to be met with in a few solitary instances of enormous 
and unexpiable transgrression, is the very sin upon which may 
be made to turn the condemnation and the ruin of the esdsting 
majority of our species.'' pp. 346, 347. 

While perfectly satisfied that this view of the subject is 
incorrect, I quite agree with Dr. Chalmers, that the final re- 
jection of the Gospel must bring the same consequences upon 
those who are guilty of it : and also that there is no sin of 
which, if there is repentance and faith in the Son of God, the 
pardon is impossible. I most cordially adopt his language. — 
'' The blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin ; and there Is 
not a human creature, who, let him repent and believe, will 
ever find the crimson inveteracy of his manifold offences to be 
beyond the reach of its purifying and its peace-speaking power. 
And tell us if it detract, by a single iota, from the omnipotence 
of this great Gospel remedy, that there are many sinners in 
the world who refuse to lay hold of it. To the hour of death 
it is within the reach of all, and of any who will. This is the 
period in the history of each individual, at which this great 
act of amnesty expires, — and to the last minute of his life, 
it is competent for me, and for every minister of the Gospel, 
to urge it upon him, in all the largeness and in all the univer- 
sality which belongs to it— and to assure him, that there is not 
a single deed of wickedness with which his faithful memory 
now agonizes him> not oqc h^bit of disobedience that now 
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clothes his retrospect of the past ia the sad colouring of de- 
spair, all the gnilt of which, and all the condemnation of 
which, the blood ^of the offered Saviour cannot do away/' 
p. 337. 



Note [B]. page 6. 

Blasphemy is one of the untranslated Greek words which 
occar in our version of the Scriptures ; for which no very 
satisfactory reason can be assigned : as there are plenty of 
£nglish terms which perfectly convey its meaning. The 
derivation is somewhat uncertain, some deducing it from 
(iXairreiv ttjv f^rifiriv, to hurt the reputation ; others from 
/3aXX£iv rate i>rifM}iit, to smjte with reports or words ; others 
from /3Xa£, impious, and ^/txcy I hurt, or wound a person's 
reputation by evil reports. It does not occur often in the 
Greek version of the Old Testament; but when it, and its de- 
rivatives do occur," they are usually employed for Hebrew 
words which signify to reproach, revile, despise, or treat vdth 
contempt. In all cases in which it occurs in the Scriptures, 
it is easy to trace the radical idea— calumny, detraction, 
abusive language, defamation. Dr. Barrow defines blasphemi/, 
as it is commonly used in the New Testament, to be ^^ to vent 
words concerning any person which do signify in us ill opinion, 
contempt, anger, hatred, enmity conceived in our minds 
towards him ; which are apt in him to kindle wrath, and breed 
UI blood towards us ; which tend to beget in others, ill conceit, 
or ill will towards him; which are much destructive of his 
reputation, prejudicial to his interests, productive of damage 
or mischief to him." Sermon on Tit. iii. 2. 

When God is the object, the word is used in the same 
sense as when men are the objects ; the offence in that case 
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being of the most aggravated nature. In a few cases, an ex« 
tension seems to be given to the application of the word* 
The Jews accnsed Christ of blasphemy , when he forgave sins^ 
claimed equality with the Father, and spoke of coming in the 
clouds of heaven. Matt. ix. 3 ; John x. 33 ; and Matt. xxvi. 
65. On these occasions, nothing reviling or calumniating wad 
said or done by Jesus, but he was understood to say what 
detracted from the divine honour, or arrogantly to assume a 
prerogative, which, by exalting the creature, would degrade 
the Creator. This was a species of constructive blasphemy, 
which the Jews were fond of attributing to Jesus, to make 
him odious among the people. Whether this be a proper or 
improper use of the word, it seems very plain from the 
phraseology associated with it, that the blasphemy of the 
Holy Spirit is nothing of this inferential nature, but direct 
and intentional hostility to the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Agreeing, as I do in the main, with Dr. Campbell, in his 
able dissertation on this subject, I think he does not allow 
sufficiently for this conventional use of the term under certain 
circumstances. His views of its common acceptation, how« 
ever, are correct and judicious. On the subject discussed in 
the discourses, he remarks : — '^ This blasphemy is certainly 
not of the constructive kind, but direct, manifest, and malig* 
nant. First, it is mentioned as comprehended under the same 
genos with abuse against man, and contra-distinguished only 
by the object. Secondly, it is further explained by being 
called speaking againtt in both cases. The expressions are 
the same in effect, in all the Evangelists who mention it, and 
imply such an opposition as is both intentional and malevolent. 
This cannot have been the case of all who disbelieved the 
mission of Jesus, and even decried his miracles; many of 
whom, we have reason to think, were afterwards converted 
by the apostles. But it is not impossible, that it may have 
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been the wretched case of some, who, instigated by worldly 
ambition and avarice, have slandered what they knew to be 
the cause of God, and, against conviction, reviled his work, 
as the operation of evil spirits." — Ninth Prelim, Di8» 

Dr. Campbeirs translation of bur text and the following 
passage is this : ^' Wherefore I say unto you, though every 
other sin and detraction in men is pardonable, their detrac- 
tion from the Spirit is unpardonable : for whosoever shall in- 
veigh against the Son of Man may obtain pardon ; but who- 
soever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, shidl never be 
pardoned, either in the present state or the future.** 
His notes on the verses are these : — 
'' 31. Detraction, The Greek word denotes injurious ex- 
pression, a detraction in the largest acceptation, whether 
against God or man. When God, is the object, it is properly 
rendered blasphemy* It is evident, that in this passage both 
are included, as the different kinds are compared together, 
consequently the general term ought to be employed, which 
is applicable alike to both ; whereas the term blasphemy, with 
us, is not used of any verbal injury that is not aimed directly 
at God. 

'^ In men is pardonahlCf cupedticrerai roig avOponrocc* As 
the Hebrew has no subjunctive or potential mood, the future 
tense is frequently made use of for supplying tliis defect. 
This idiom is common in the Septuagmt, and has been thence 
adopted into the New Testament. It is evidently our Lord's 
meaning here, not that any such sin shall actually be par- 
doned, but that it is in the divine economy, capable of being 
pardoned, or is pardonable. The words in connexion suffi- 
ciently secure this from being interpreted venial, as it some- 
tunes denotes. The words remissible and irremissible, would 

have been less equivocal, but are rather technical terms than 
words in common use*" 

I am not altogether satisfied either with this translation or 
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\vith the notes io support of it. Detraction is too feeble a 
vrord in this connexion, where it has both God and man for 
its object. If blaspheme is too strong to apply to men,, 
detract is too weak to apply to God. Perhaps defame, oi: 
eml speaking, would be the preferable term. I agree with 
Dr. Campbell in his adoption of the phrase '^ is pardonable/' 
in preference to '< shall be forgiven," for the reason he has. 
assigned; but he ought to have put it in the future tense, or 
the potential mood, as that would have conveyed the distinc- 
tion which I think our Lord had in his mind, more clearly 
than the Doctor's version. <* May be pardoned," would be 
the more correct translation. I object to rendering rote 
aydptairoiQ, in men ; by which he either translates ambiguously, 
or conveys the idea of their being tJie subjects of the sin^ in- 
stead of their being the ol^ects of the forgiveness. In conse- 
quence of his adopting this rendering, he employs the phrase 
but once, which occurs twice in the sentence. I object also 
to the use of the word '' inveigh,'* in the 32nd verse, and 
'' speak against" in the corresponding branch of the sentence ; 
\oyoy, I suppose, is understood after the second enrri, 
as it occurs after the first. I submit the following version as 
an improvement upon our own and Dr. Campbeirs trans- 
lation: — 

'^ Wherefore I say unto you, all sin and evil speaking may 
be forgiven men ; but speaking evil of the Spirit shall not 
be forgiven men ; and whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of man may be forgiven ; but whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Spirit shall never be forgiven, neither in the 
present nor the future state." 

Although it is no part of my object in these discourses to dis- 
cuss the general subject of blasphemy, some of the sentiments 
and observations have an obvious bearing on it. Constructive 
blasphemy, like constructive treason, is a very untenable and 
dangerous doctrine. The Jews evidently adopted it to serve 
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their own purposes, and on this principle accused, and indeed 
may be said to have condemned our Lord. If the propriety 
of the principle is conceded, it cannot be said that with their 
views of the character and claims of Christ, they made an 
unfair use of it. They maintained, against all evidence and 
tmth, that he was a mere man, and therefore his claims to be 
the Son of God — to equality with the Father — ^to forgive sins, 
to judge the world — they contended were blasphemous. They 
were so, on the principle referred to, provided that principle 
be correct, and that the divine character of Christ is given up. 
But if blasphemy t>e an act, or series of acts, of verbal, 
direct calumny, or defamation, then it will follow that cm- 
ttructifBc blasphemy is about as great an absurdity an construc- 
tive murder or theft. The charge must be brought home, 
not in the shape of inference from general language, opinions, 
or conduct; or by proofs of the tendency, or supposed ten* 
dency, of such things. There must be proof of the actual 
language of defamation or reviling having been used. 

The law of Moses recognized the crime of blasphemy. The 
following passage shews how it originated, and how it oaght 
to have been understood : — '^ And the son of an Israelitish 
woman, whose father was an Egyptian, went out among the 
children of Israel : and this son of the Israelitish woman and 
a man of Israel strove together in the camp : and the Is- 
raelitish woman*s son blasphemed the name of the Lord and 
cursed. And they brought him unto Moses: (and his mother's 
name was Shelomith, the daughter of Dibri, of the tribe of 
Dan :) and they put him in ward, that the mind of the Lord 
might be shewed them. And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, Bring forth him that hath cursed without the camp ; 
and let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and 
let all the congregation stone him. And thou shalt speak 
unto the children of Israel, saying. Whosoever cursed his 
Ood shall bear bis sin. And he that blasv»hemeth the name 
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of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death, and all the con- 
gregation shall certainly stone him : as well the stranger, as 
he that is born in the land, when he blasphemeth the name of 
the Lord, shall be put to death/' Lev. auuv. 10— <16. 

Two things are here perfectly dear : — ^that the crime cou- 
sisted in the employment of reproachful and malignant lan- 
guage against Jehovah— or cursing the God of Israel. The 
case of the individual, and the language of the law, clearly 
prove that this was the offence. It was not any opinion or 
doctrine asserted by the individual, or an inference drawn ^ 
from his behaviour, but the language of cursing and reproach 
that brought him into danger. It is very evident, that the 
punishment provided by the law of JVIoses fbr this offence was 
stoning to death. 

In the case of Stephen, the Jews acted upon this law ; but 
they brought the doctrine of construction into operation, to 
make good the charge. It is stated in Acts vi. 13, that '^ they 
set up false witnesses w1m> said. This man cease th not to speak 
blasphemous words against the holy place and the law.'' Here 
one offence is evidently substituted in place of another. 
<< The holy plac^ and the law,'' were the objects of Stephen's 
blasphemy, according to his accusers. But the holy place and 
the law were not God, but the things of God; and the Mosaic 
law required, that the blasphemy should be directed imme- 
diately against Jehovah, or that his great and terrible name 
should be cnrsed. In the next place, the witnesses depone, 
that they heard him say, '^ That this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place, and change the customs which Moses de- 
livered us." v. 14. Thus a second inference must be drawn 
to establish the charge of blasphemy — that the words of 
Stephen were a blasphemy of the temple and the law. This 
certahily is not very clear. 

Here then an individual actually loses his life for blasphemy, 

established by a double construction. In the first place, 

i2 
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a declaration that the temple and the law should be aboluhed, 

« 

ivas blaspheming the temple and the law; and secondly^ 
blaspheming the temple and the law was blaspheming or 
cursing God. Such are the consequences resulting from a de- 
parture from the plain principles of reason and of jnstice, in 
human affairs. 

On the propriety of the crime of blasphemy being recog- 
nized by the law of Moses, and of the punishment of it pro- 
vided by that law, it is unnecessary to say any thing. Botk 
were clearly defined by the Divine Lawgiver, who had as 
undoubted right to enaqt what he deemed proper as to tfao^e 
things. The crime, during that dispensation, from the very 
nature of the Theocracy, was equivalent to high treasoa 
against a human government, and was punished accordingly. 

Ought blasphemy to be regarded as a crime punishable by 
man, in countries called Christian, and what panisbment 
should be annexed to it? are questions too grave to be 
discussed in this place, and within the narrow limits of a 
Note. Yet I can scarcely refrain from expressing my feelings 
on the indefinite natuie of the offence as it stands in the 
law of England, and the prosecution of individuals upoa 
that law. 

No man can suppose that because this offence belongs to 
the Mosaic system of legislation, other nations are called to 
adopt it. In that case, the Mosaic code ought to be adopted 
entirely, with all its provisions. Those who took the law 
of blasphemy from that system, would have been consisteat 
had they adopted the punishment too. But if the same po- 
nishment can no longer with justice or propriety be inflicted, 
ought not dome alteration to be made in the law ? Blafkstone 
defines blasphemy to be *' ah offence against the Almighty, 
by denying his being or providence; or by contumelions 
reproaches of our Saviour Christ. Whither also may be 
referred all profane scoffing at the Holy Scriptare,or exposing 
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it to contempt and ridicule. Tliese," he says, '^ are offences 
punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment, or other 
infamoas corporal panlshment : for Christianity is part of the 
laws of England/' 

According to this view of the matter, blasphemy may be 
a crime against natural religion, or re.vealed religion, or 
against both ; and it mny be committed in a great variety of 
ways. Whether human laws ought to provide punishments 
for crimes committed exclusively against God, his being or 
providence, I shall not at present enquire. But I will venture 
to say, that nothing has been more injurious to revealed re- 
ligion than subjecting men to punishment for opposing or even 
ridiculing it. Christianity disclaims such a mode of defence, 
and disowns such defenders. Its appeal is to the truth of its 
own statements, to the evidence by which they are sustained, 
to its glorious congeniality to the character of God, and to the 
nature and wants of men. It promises no rewards but those 
of salvation to such as receive it ; and threatens no punish- 
ment, but the most awful of all, the damnation of eternity, to 
those who reject it. It has been compelled, contrary to its 
own nature and declared design j to become '< part and parcel 
of the laws" of a kingdom of thia world, from which it has 
suffered grievous wrong, and by which it has occasioned in- 
conceivable trouble. Christ will take care of his own cause, 
and of his own glory ; and had there not been a single prose- 
cution for blasphemy, from the trial of the celebrated Wool- 
flton, down to that of the unhappy maniac who has lately 
courted, and by this means obtained, ao ignominious notoriety, 
— there would have been fewer blasphemers than are now to 
be found. 
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Note [C]. p. 8. 

*' Neither in thiaworldy nor that which is to come/' ovre Iv 
TovTU) TUf alCjyi, oure kv rw fiiWovn. This phrase I have 
rendered in tlie preceding note, neither in the present nor 
the future state, i. e. in time or eternity. The Jews appear 
to have been in the habit of using this phrase, in two several 
senses. To distinguish their own age or dispensation from 
that of the Messiah ; and to distinguish the present world 
from the world to come.* Bishop Pearce understands the 
passage under consideration in the former sense. He re. 
marks, '* The Greek word aiiuy seems to signify age here, as 
it often does in the New Testament, (see ch. adii. 40, and 
xxiv. 3. Col. 1. 26. Eph. iii. 5, 21.) and accorduag to its 
most proper signification. If this be so, then tltis age means 
the Jewish one, the age while their law subsisted and was in 
force ; and the age to come, (see Heb. vi. 5, and Eph. ii. 7.) 
means that under the Christian dispensation. Under the 
Jewish Liw there was no forgiveness for wilful and presump- 
tuous sins : concerning them it is said, in Numb. xv. 30, 31 : 
' The soul which doeth ought presumptuously, the same re- 
proacheth the Lord; and that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people, because he hath despised the word 
of the Lord, and hath broken his commandments.' See 
to the same purpose, Numb. xxxv. 31. Lev. xx. 10. 1 
Sam. ii. 25. With regard to the seciUum futwrwn^ the age t^ 
come, or the Christian dispensation, no forgiveness conld be 
expected for such sinners, as these Pharisees were ; becanse, 
when they blasphemed the Holy Spirit of God, by which 
Jesus wrought his miracles, they rejected the only means of 
forgiveness, which was the merit of his death applied to men 
by faith, and whfch, under Christianity, was the only sacri- 

* See Lightfoot's Hebrew and Talmadical Exercitations on Matt, 
xii. 32. 
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Hce that could atone for such a sin. In this sense, as tbingt 
then stood with them, their sin was an unpardonable one* 
But then it is not to be concluded from hence, that, if they 
repented of this blasphemy, they could not obtain forgiveness. 
The observation of Athanasius is very material: — * Christ 
does not say to him that blasphemeth and repenteth ; but, to 
him that blasphemeth ; and therefore, he means, to him that 
continueth in his blasphemy ; for with God, there is no sin 
that is unpardonable/ And the truth of this observation will 
appear from the following instances. Jesus said in Matt. 
X. 33, ^ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father ;' where the threatening is as strong as 
this in the case of blasphemy against the Holy Ghost : and yet, 
when Peter shortly afterwards denied Jesus before men three 
times, jmning oaths and curses with his denials, yet upon his 
repenting, and weeping bitterly, he was not only forgiven, 
bat continued in his apostleship. Again, when Jesus was on 
the cross, some of the rulers derided him, saying, ' lie saved 
others, let him save himself, if he be the Christ, the chosen of 
God,' (Ijuke xxiii. 35.) By which words it appears, that they 
acknowledged Jesus to have wrought miracles, and yet re- 
jected him, denying that he wrought them by the Holy Spirit 
of God. And yet Jesus prayed to his Father that they might 
be forgiven, (Luke xxiii. 84.) To this may be added, that in 
this chapter, verses 38 — 10, these Pharisees, who had blas- 
phemed against the Holy Ghost, asked for a sign, and our 
Saviour gave one to them, viz. the sign of the prophet Jonas. 
And what eould this sign be given for, unless for tiieir con- 
viction, and for disposing them to repent, and in consequence 
of this to be forgiven. From all which, it may, I think, be 
concluded, that to speak against the Holy Ghost, as those 
Pharisees did, was therefore not to be forgiven in that age, 
or ia the age to come, because no means of obtfdning forgive- 
ness for it was to be found, either in the Jewish law, or under 

i4 
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the ChriBtian dispensation: bat that liowcver, npon their 
repentance, they might be forgiven and admitted to the Divine 
favour.*' Pearce, on Matthew xii. 32. 

I insert the whole of this long Note, though I do not agree 
with some of the sentiments expressed in it by the learned 
Bishop : because it powerfully corroborates some of the ideas 
maintained in the discourses ; and because it gives a fhll view 
of the argument by which the interpretation of the particolar 
clause which it is introduced to support, is sustained. I do 
not agree with the Bishop in thinldng that the Pharisees were 
guilty of the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. Nor do I 
perceive the consistency of maintainmg that it might not be 
forgiven either by the law or the Gospel; and yet that it 
might be forgiven, if repented of. This is no more than what 
may be affirmed of every sin ; and therefore it sets aside all 
the peculiarity whicir belongs to this offence. No sin, unless 
repented of, can be forgiven; but I fully agree with the 
Bishop, that all offences, of whatever character, which are 
repented of, and mercy implored for them, through the blood 
of Christ, may be pardoned. 

His view of the phrase in question, as meaning Jewish 
and Christian dispensation, I think mistalten. It is not neces- 
sary to dispute his interpretation of the word auay age. It 
is often used as he alleges in the New Testament, for the Mo- 
saic and the Christian dispensations. But it is most frequently 
employed for the whole course of time, as opposed to eternity; 
and always thus I think when there is a direct or implied re- 
ference to another state. The reader may consalt for liis 
satisfaction the following passages : . Mark x. 30. Luke \x, 
34, 3o. £ph. i. 21. Tit.iil. 12. Gal. i. 6. 

What puts the meaning of the expression, as used by oar 
Lord, beyond all doubt, is the phraseology of Mark iii. 29 : 
" He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost^ halh never 
forgiveness, ovk ixei u<pe(nv tiQ tov axiava \ but is o^ 
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noxious to eiernal dtimnalion^ aW tvof^oc kimv aitovtov 
KplaetjQ, I believe these expressions, and that which has 
led to these remarks, form the strongest negative which can 
be conveyed by any language. There shall not be forgiveness 
for this oifence in time or in eternity. Some sins are punished 
in this world only ; some only in the world to come ; and some 
are punished in both. A sin which is not remitted in the pre- 
sent or the future state is punished in both. That for which 
there is no forgiveness here or hereafter, must necessarily in- 
volve eternal perdition. 



Note [D], p. 16. 

** If I, by the Spint of God, cast out devils," &c. h vrvEv^art 
O£ou. I am not certain that our Lord, by this phrase, refers 
to the Holy Spirit, though it is not necessary to my argument 
to deny it. I know that all our Lord's works and teaching 
were the fruit of that Spirit by which he was qualified for 
his earthly ministry at his baptism ; but I think he rarely 
refers to his agency in a direct manner while he was on earth. 
** The phrase/' says Dr. Middleton, *' may signify no more 
than by divine co-operation ; and if so, iryevfxa is here used 
in the fifth sense assigned it on Matt. i. 18." The learned 
reader will remark, the iryevfia is used without the article ro, 
. The adjective, holy, is also omitted. In the passage of his 
own work to which Dr. Middleton refers, he maintains, 
that where the Holy Spirit is intended, the article is inva- 
riably used : " there being but one Holy Spirit he could not 
be spoken of indefinitely." — <' But though the Holy Spirit 
himself be but one, his influences and operations may be 
many : hence Trvev/ia and iryevfjut Hyioy, arc in this sense 

always anarthrous, the case of renewed mentiony or other 

I 5 
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reference being of course excepted." MiddUton on the Greek 
Articky p. 168. 

This view of the meaning of the phrase is strongly con- 
firmed by the parallel passage in Luke : <' If I, by the finger 
of God (kv laKrifXu) Qeov) cast out devils/' &c. It is very 
clear the finger of God is a figurative expression for his 
power ; and that Luke means the same thing, by the finger of 
God, that Matthew intends— by the Spirit of God.lThe great 
object of Jesus on this occasion is not so much to call the atten- 
tion to tlie Holy Spirit working by him, as to the divinity 
of his own mission, so clearly established by his miraculous 
works. 



Note [E]. p. 16. 

" The Son of Man,'* O viog tov aydpunrov* I have met 
with nothing which, to my mind, appears fully and satisfactorily 
to explain the origin and design of this important and pecu- 
liar phrase. It occurs more than eighty times in the New 
Testament, but it is never employed except by onr Lord him- 
self—- and is never used even by him after his resnrrectioD. 
The apostles, with only one exception, never use it, either 
when speaking to or concerning the Redeemer. Once it ii 
employed by Stephen ; but the allusion is so plainly to the 
language used by onr Lord hhnself, that it can scarcely be 
regarded as an exception. *' Behold," said the first martyr, 
<^ I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing oo 
the right hand of God." Acts vii. 66. Compare John i. il ; 
Matt. xxvi. 64. 

Daniel vii. 13 ; Rev. 1. 13 ; and xiv. 14, are not excep- 
tions, as in all these places, the phrase is without the article ; 
viog avdpunroVf a son of man, which is a Syriasm for man. 
The person described in them is indeed the Messiah, but tbe 
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phrase is intended to convey simply the idea, that the Being 

presented had a human form or appearance, and not wliat is 
emphatically meant by the phrase, '< the Son of Man.'' Wheu 
applied to Jesus, it always has the article, and is thus distin- 
guished from the compeUation so often employed in the pro- 
phets — ^son of naa. One exception to this occurs in John 
V. 27. On which Bishop MiddletOM remarks :-^ 

'' The term o viog tov aydf>w7rov has already oecnrred 
above seventy times, but now for the first time without 
either of the articles : and on tiiis circumstance some stress 
has been laid by Beza, Michaelis, Campbell, and others. They 
contend, that the articles are here purposely omitted, for that 
our Saviour meant only to assert, that the person to whom 
power was thus given, was himself a man : and that here, by 
a common Syriasm, ^n of man and man are synonymous. ' The 
Syrians,' says Michaelis {Anmerk ad loc,) ^ cannot express the 
word man otherwise than by son of man : accordingly, 1 Cor. 
XV. 47, Adam, in the Syriac Version, is called the first Son of 
Man^ though no mortal was his father.' I am fiilly aware that 
' ^ ^; ^ and )aj] ^.O are used for dydpumoct and mean no 
more than the Latin homo or the German'mfnstfA : but, if I 
mistake not, the Syriac expressions are no where employed 
by the authors of the Peshito as equivalent to 6 vioc tov 
avdpufTTOv, nor even to the viog &vdpunrov of the present 
verse. This term (for I consider the absence of the articles 
as making no difference) they every where translate by 
\mj\i oiyj^i whence it may be inferred, that in the verse 
under review, no less than in other places, they held viae 
ardpunrov applied to Christ, to be significant of something 
different from dydpwTrog, — It appears then that the argument 
founded on the Syriasm is rather against the conclusion, which 
it was meant to establish : the omission, however, of thp 
Greek articles ought to be explained from the Greek usage , 

I 6 
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if any such exist. The question is, How came the artides 
in the phrase 'O viog TOY aydpunrov ever to be employed ? 
Obvioasly, l>ecaa8e our Savioar assumed to Himself this ap- 
pellation; and the very agsumption forbad him to use the 
phrase otherwise than as 6 vide tov avOpunrov, He was to 
be designated as 'O vidg^ for otherwise he would not have 
been distinguished from any other individual of the homan 
race; and if 6 vioc, then TOY civdpctmrov, for 6 vioc €Lvdp6wov 
would offend against Regimen, Hence it is plain, that the 
article before aydpfawov is not, if I may say so, naturally and 
essentially necessary, but is so only accidentally; and conse- 
qnentiy it will not be admitted, unless where regimen requires 
it, i. e. where 6 viog precedes. Now in the present instance 
vioc and not 6 viog properly follows iarL See Part I. 
Chap. iii. Sect iv. ^1. and, therefore, the phrase could not 
be any other than viog avdpv^ov. We find, indeed, such 
phrases as ffu ei viog tov deov or even 6 vtog tov deov, as 
was explained above. Matt. iv. 3 : but the reader will recol- 
lect that the word Beov commonly takes the article even where 
regimen does not make it necessary, besides that the pronoun 
2Y contributes to give the predicate a definite form. See 
Part I. p. 64. — If it be thought remarkable, and therefore 
unfavourable to the foregoing interpretation, that viog avOp^- 
Ttov as applied to Christ, now first occnrs without the* articles, 
it is sufiicient to answer that now for the first time has Christ 
asserted his claim to the titie : in all other places he has as- 
sumed it. It is moreover to be observed, that the Fathers in 
similar cases appear always to use the phrase mog avdpunrovt 
I mean where the Canons require viog to be without the 
article. See Suicer's Thesaurus, voce vi6g» 

On the whole, I am convinced that the rendering of onr 
common English version, " the Son of Man," is correct, con- 
trary to the opinion of those, who would conform with the 
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letter, rather than with the spirit of the original. The im- 
port of the passage is, indeed, as they contend, ' that God 
hath made Ciirist the Judge of Man, for that He, having 
taken our nature, is acquainted with our infirmities/ But the 
same meaning will be deducible from the Common Version, 
if we consider, that the very title^ * Son of Man,' has every 
where a reference to the Incarnation of Cluisl, and is, there- 
fore, significant of His acquaintance with human weakness. 
I have, indeed, observed, that in a majority of the places, in 
which our Saviour calls himself the Son of Man (and he is 
never in the New Testament so called by others before his 
ascension) the allusion is either to his present humiliation or 
to hift future glory : and if this remark be true, we have, 
though an indirect, yet a strong and perpetual declaration, 
that the human natare did not originally belong to Him and 
was not properly his own. He who shall examine the pas- 
sages throughout with a view to this observation, will be ab|e 
duly to estimate its value : for myself, I scruple not to aver, 
that I consider this single phrase so employed, as an irrefra- 
gable,, proof of the pre-existence and divinity of Christ." — 
Middleton on the Gred^ Article j pp. 351 — 354. 

This is by far the<most satisfactory view of the subject 
which I have met wi<;h, not having seen a Dissertation by 
Scholtens, referred to^ by Dr. Smith. I know not that I can 
add any thing of muc|i importance to Dr. Smith s own expia^ 
iiat'ton of the phrase* • 

*' In the discourses' of our Lord, whether private or public^ 
whether in the bosom of his friends or under the jealous ob^ 
servation of his enemies, the st} le which he was pleased most 
frequently to use for describing himself was that of tlie Son of 
ffiojt, 6 viog Tov avdpwwov, with the article to denote parti- 
cularity. On an examination of all the passages in which it 
occurs, it appears that, when this appellation is used, it is al- 
ways with a reference to some acknowh dged character, func- 
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tion, or work of the Messiah : so that, in nearly every instance, 
the sentence is an apophthegm of the doctrine concerning tiie 
Messiah, and might stand as such, quite independently of any 
particular individaal who claimed to be tiiat Messiah. While 
it was the title wluch Jesas evidently preferred to every oHier, 
and which he was most in the habit of employing, it is obser- 
vable that it was never applied to him by any other person, 
except in tiie single instance of the martyr Stephen ; that 
Jesus himself never returned to the nse of it after his resur- 
rection ; and that the apostles on no occasion employed it, 
either in their preaching or in their writings. 

*' To rehearse the numerous and different opinions which 
have been given of this appellation, and the reason on which 
it has been supposed to rest, would be tedions and of 
little profit. That which appears to me the best supported by 
evidence, has been mentioned in a former part of this work. 
It^s the interpretation which has been advanced by scholars 
and divines of the first erudition and of very different theo- 
logical sentiments : Beza, Episcopius, the Dutch Annotators 
of the Synod of Dort, Leigh, Yenema, Wetstein, Bengefius, 
Abresch, Semler, Eichhom, and many others, for the enume- 
ration of whose names I am indebted to tiie ample and exact 
dissertation of Mr. Scholten, a divine of the University of 
Utrecht, whose learning, diligence, and acnteness have anti- 
cipated almost every thing that could be advanced on the 
question. This opinion is, that the term was used with a de- 
signed allusion to the prophecy of Daniel : * I looked in 
visions of the night, and, behold ! with the clouds of heaven, 
came one like a son of man.' This is among ttie clearest 
prophetic descriptions of tlie Messiah: and though in its 
original connexion it is combined with lofty characters of 
majesty and honour, the expression in itself is such that 
notliing can be conceived more simple and unassuming. 
It was, therefore, admirably calculated to answer the purposes 
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of oar Lord's habitaal testimony eoneeroing himself, during 
tliat period in wliich his wisdom saw it right to suspend the 
oniversal declaration of his claim to be the Messiah. It could 
hurt no feelii^s, rouse no prejudices, offend no pride. It 
coold minister no fuel to the rage of the violent, nor inrnish 
any oooasim to the captionsness of the artful, nor be wrested 
into a pretext for exciting civil discord, nor awaken the jealous 
fears of the Roman government. Bat, while thas hamUe and 
inoffensive, it was intelligible, clear, and definite, to those 
who ' searched the Scriptures :' and it went the full length of 
a claim to the Messiahship. 

« This view of the origin and design of the phrase leads 
to the conclusion, that, though it literally expresses only a 
human nature, it is applied, on the generalizing principle of 
language, to designate thjb Messiah, in tke whole compriken" 
siMi of his person and character, though with an especial 
view to his state of humiliation. The circumstances of glory , 
power, and relation to the Divine Father, which in the original 
passage are attributed to Him who bore the likeness of a son 
of man, excite and seem to warrant this notion ; especially if 
the interpretation be admitted, which was proposed in the 
former volume, of a clause in that passage as declaring a close 
and intimate cowjuncium^ by tiie greatest of all miracles, of the 
frail and lowly nature of a child of man with that of the 
Ancient of days, so as to form one person. Thus we are also 
furnisUed with a guide to the interpretation of several passages 
of the New Testament, which on any other hypothesis, Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian, present great difficulties.'' — Smith's 
Scripture Testinunuff vol. ii. pp. 96 — 100. 

If the views contained in these extracts be correct, which 
I presume they are, it would seem that the phrase '* The Son 
of man" is always used, as I have alleged in the discourses, 
to designate the incarnation and earthly work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It was assumed by himself, and intended tp de- 
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note his hamiliated conditioD, while here ; the lowly estimate 
he formed of himself ; and to stand.in contrast with what he is 
in his higher natare, and his glorified state. He was demon- 
strated to be '^ the Son of God/' by his resurrection from 
the dead. His relationship to man was not then changed, 
bat his connexion with the frailties, and erils, and mortality 
of his nature then ceased for ever. The body of his humilia- 
tion, in which he bore a likeness to the earthly Adam, was 
exchanged on his ascension into heaven, for the ^^ body of 
his glory," in which he had no prototype ; but which is 
destined to be the pattern according to which the bodied i>f 
all his saints shall be formed, when they shall cease as It were 
to be sons of men, and be *' the sons of God, being tens of 
the resurrection." 

While Jesus was on earth, he was the Messiah promised to 
the fathers, and acted as '^the minister of the circumcisioo/ 
to confirm the truth of the promises made by God unto them.^ 
But on his return to heaven, having finished his work on 
earth, the apostles declare that they no longer know Christ 
according to the flesh; and demand whether he b not the 
God of the Gentiles equally as of tlie Jews. As the Son of 
God, and bearing a relation to man, he now reigns on Mount 
Sion, and before his ancients gloriously. All opposition to 
him now, therefore, must be as useless and ruinous, as it is 
declared to be sinful. The calumny of the despised Nazarene, 
might be forgiven, as all other sins committed against him in 
his state of suffering and trial; but calumnious opposition to 
him, as attested and glorified by the Spirit of Holiness, could 
experience no favour. For this awful crime wrath came upon 
the Jews to the uttermost, and they are still suffering unde* 
its tremendous consequences. 
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Note [F]. p. 17. 

<* The dispensation nf the Son of man,'* I use this expression 
to designate the personal ministry of the Redeemer while 

• 

on earth. It was restricted in its sphere of operation, limited 
in the subjects of its instruction, and comparatively unsuccess- 
ful in its effects. He was sent only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, to the children of the covenant, and the 
promise, which were given unto the fathers ; and beyond the 
limits of the circumcision he rarely extended his labours. 
The time was not come for a full disclosure of his character 
and intentions ; and hence he spoke either figuratively or in 
parables to the people, on the great design of his mission, 
and explaiued himself only partially even to his disciples in 
private. The results of his labours are extraordinary, when 
we consider who was the preacher, what were his exertions, 
and the nature of the message which he delivered. But it 
was necessary that in this, as in other things, the Son of man 
should be tried and afflicted. He complained in the bitter- 
ness of his spirit, '' Who hath believed the report, and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?" *' He laboured in 
vain, and spent his strength for nought and in vain." He 
wept over Jerusalem, and the obstinacy of her children, 
who would not take warning, or seek refuge under him. Even 
his own disciples profited little under the instructions of such 
a Master, and to the very last seemed scarcely to understand 
the design of his undertaking, or what was likely to spring 
from their connexion with him. 

The reason of all this can now be assigned. The Holy 
Spirit rested on the Saviour himself, but its unction was 
scarcely, if at ail, extended to his ministry. The person of 
Jesus, as Immanuel, was formed by the power of the Holy 
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Ghost, Luke i. 33. By the same Spirit was he publicly 
consecrated to be the Prophet of the diurch, and the Apostle 
of the Father, at his baptism, Matt. ill. 16, 17. By that 
Spirit was he qualified to be a preacher of glad tidings to the 
poor and the wretched, Lake iv. 18, 19. By the same Spirit 
did he perform all his works of wonder and of mercy, Matt, 
xii. 28. By << the Eternal Spirit, he offered himself widioot 
spot to God,'' Heb. ix. 14. And by the Spirit of HoUaess 
was he raised from the dead, Rom. i. 4. . All these were acts 
of the Spirit, which properly terminated on the person or 
personal character of our Lord, and did not extend to his 
operations. The Spirit is scarcely mentioned in relation to 
his own ministry. On the contrary, he held out the promise 
of the Spirit, as the great encouragement to his disciples, in 
the prospect of his departure ; declaring expressly that he 
should not come, unless Jesus went away, or was taken off 
by death, John xvi. 7, 16. It was after his resurrection, that 
he breathed on them, and said — ^*^ receive ye the Holy Ghost,** 
John XX. 22. Subsequently to this, he commanded them to 
wait for the promise of the Father, of which they had heard 
from him; which was accordingly fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecost. Acts i. 4, 8. ii. 83. 

These facts clearly prove that there is an important dis- 
tinction between the dispensation of the Gospel, as adminis- 
tered by Jesus himself on earth, and the dispensation of the 
Gospel, as administered by the Spirit, after his ascension into 
heayen. The former was characterised by the weakness, 
the limitation, and the inefficaciousness of humanity ; though 
deified humanity: the latter is distinguished by all that 
energy, and effect, and extension, which illustrate the eternal 
power and Godhead o( the great Administrator. As he was 
crucified, so it may be said, he lived and preached, in weak- 
ness ; but now he liveth by the power of GK>d. 
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Note [G], page 18. 

<< Tlu Dispensation of the Holy Ghost," This expression I 
conceive to be a correct description of the dispensation of 
Christianity ; which is distinguished from the former by the 
eminent degree in which the Divine Spirit is now enjoyed. 
Its extraordinary communication was the object of prophetic 
intunation, and the subject of special promise by our Lord 
himself. He assured his sorrowing disciples, that the Spirit, 
the Comforter, would supply the place of his personal pre- 
sence, would act as his substitute, by guiding, defending, and 
comforting them, and pleading his cause effectually against 
the world ; and would not be a temporary sojourner, as he 
had been, but would remain with them for ever. All this 
accordingly came to pass, shortly after the ascension of the 
Saviour. 

If the sentiments contained in the preceding note be correct, 
the dispensation of the Spirit properly commenced with the 
enthronement of Christ, of which evidence was afforded on 
the day of Pentecost. Previously to this event, the Spirit 
was dispensed to the Saviour, not by him. At his baptism, he 
was anointed by the Spirit for his own work ; at his ascension, 
he was anointed by it as the reward of tliat work, and to 
be bestowed according to his good pleasure, that his servants 
might be fitted for their important undertaking, and success- 
fal in it. In the one case he received it as the prophet of his 
church, and the apostle of the Father to the world ; in the 
other, he enjoyed it as King on Sion, the mountain of his 
holiness. By the one, he was fitted to be the Sacrifice and 
the High Priest ; by the other, to be the King and glorified 
Head of his body, to apply the sacrifice, and secure its glo- 
rious and universal results. 
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The Spirit is accordingly represented in the New Testa- 
ment as the great Operator of the present dispensation. 
The whole ministry of Christianity is spoken of as **' the 
ministration of the Spirit/' 2 Cor. iil. 8. All its offices, from 
the greatest to the least, are represented as the effect of 
the Spirit's operation, 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11. And all the delight- 
ful effects wrought by God on the haman mind and character, 
are ascribed to the Spirit : srch as regeneration, illuminatioD, 
sanctification, &c. &c. 

It is in connexion with this influence that Christianity is 
opposed to the system which preceded it, and which it neces- 
sarily abolished. It no longer recognises as of any importance 
mere outward forms or ceremonies ; the circumstances of 
birth, or of fleshly connexion ; time, place, or persons. 

As the plenitude of spiritual influence is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the new covenant, and as all its beneficial and 
glorious results depend upon it, it may well be denominated 
the dispensation of the Holy Ghost. A rejection of the Gos- 
pel is a sin against the Holy Spirit; defaming and calum- 
niating the Gospel, where there is some knowledge of its 
character and claims, is blaspheming the Holy Spirit ; which 
it must be more difficult to eradicate from the mind than any 
other off'ence, and which persevered iu, must leave the tran*;- 
gressor without remedy. 

I cannot conclude this note mote appropriately than by 
quoting a passage from the admirable tract of Mr. Hall, on 
spiritual influence. I am gratified with remarking the co- 
incidence between the sentiments expressed on the same 
subject in the third discourse, though I had not read the tract 
of Mr. Hall with attention, till after it was printed. *^ Lest 
it should be suspected," says that admirable writer, *< that 
in ascribing so much to the agency of the Spirit, we diminish 
the obligation we owe to the Redeemer, it may not be im- 
proper to remark, that the tendency of what we have ad- 
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vanced, rightly nnderstood, will be just tbe contrary, since the 
Scriptures constantly remind us, that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost is the fniit of his mediation, and the result of his death. 
It was his interposing as < J^mmanuel, God with us,' to re- 
pair the breach between man and God, that prevailed upon 
tlie Father to communicate the Spirit to such as believe on 
him, and to entrust the whole agency of it to his hands. Ad 
the reward of his sufferings, he ascended on high, and re- 
ceived gifts for men ; of which, the right of bestowing the 
Spirit is the principal, that tlie Lord God might dwell among 
them. The donation in every instance, through the successive 
periods of the church, looks back to the death of the Re- 
deemer, as the root and principle whence ittakes its rine, and 
consequently is calculated to enlarge our conceptions of his 
office and character, as the copiousness of the streams evince 
the exuberance of the fountain. To Him the Spirit was first 
given above measure ; in Him it resides, as an inexhaustible 
spring, to be imparted in the dispensation of his Gospel to 
every member of his mystical body, in pursuance of the pur- 
pose of his grace, and the ends of his death. It is his Spirit ; 
hence we read of ^ the supply of the Spirit of Christ Jesus,* 
not only by reason of the essential nnion which subsists be- 
tween the Persons of the Godhead, but because the right of 
bestowing it was ascertained to him in the covenant of re- 
demption.*' — Hall on the Ivftuence of the Holy Spirity pp. 9 — 1 1 . 



Note [H]. p. 42. 

Hebrews vi. 4—6. This passage has given rise to a vast 
body of critical and theological discussion. It cannot be 
denied that various parts of its phraseology involve very con- 
siderable diffi^culty. Any one of the phrases which the 
apostle employs in describing the character, may be ea&U^ 
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explained consifitently with tlie rejection of the iodividaal'a 
genuine Christianity, to whom it is applicable ; but the whole 
taken together is rather staggering. Still the supposition that 
the apostle is speaking only of those who never were real par- 
takers of the grace of God, seems to me the easiest method 
of meeting and removing the difficulties which attach to the 
passage. Those who wish to examine the subject fully, would 
do well to consult iJr. Owen's work on Apostacy. To others, 
the following passage from that work will furnish, in short 
space, satisfactory reasons ip support of our interpretation : 

'^ The persons here intended, are not true and sincere 
believers in the strict and proper sense of that name, at least 
they are not described here as such, so that from hence nth 
thing can be concluded concerning them that are so, as to the 
possibility of their total and final apostacy. For, (1.) There is 
in their full and large description no mention of /aitk or be- 
/ierif^, either expressly or in terms equivalent. And in no 
other place of the Scripture are such intended, but they are 
mentioned by what belongs essentially to their state. And,(S.) 
There is not any thing ascribed to these persons, that is pecu- 
liar to them as such, or discriminative of them, as taken 
either from their especial relation unto God in Christ, or any 
such property of their own, as is not communicable unto others. 
For instance. They are not said to be called according to 
God's purpose, to be bom again not of the will of man, nor 
of the will of the flesh, but of God ; not to be justified, or 
sanctified, or united unto Christ, or to be the sons of God by 
adoption, nor have they any otlier characteristical note of 
true believers ascribed to them. (3.) They are in the following 
verses compared to the ground on which the rain often falls, 
and beareth nothing but thorns and briars. But this is not 
so with true believers ; for faith itself is an herb peculiar to 
the enclosed garden of Christ, and meet for him by whota we 
are dressed^ (4.) The apostle discoursing afterwards of true 
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believers, doth in many particulars distinguish them from such 
as might be apostates, which is supposed of the persons here 
intended, as was in part before declared. For, 1. He ascribes 
unto them in general better things, and such as accompany 
salvation, as we obsei-ved, ver. 9. 2. He ascribes nnto them 
a work and labour of love, as it is true faith alone which 
worketh by love, ver. 10, whereof he speaks not one word 
concerning these. 3. He asserts their preservation, (I) On 
the account of the righteousness and faithfulness of God, v. II. 
(2) Of tlie immutability of his counsel concerning them ; ver. 
17, 18. In all these and sundry other instances doth he put a 
difference between these apostates and true believers. And 
whereas the apostle intends to declare the aggravation of 
their sin in falling away by the principal privileges whereof 
they were made partakers, here is not one word in name or. 
thing of those which he expressly assigns to be the chief 
privileges of true believers, Rom. viii. 27—30. — Owen's Works, 
Tol. xvii. pp. 313, 314. 

The remarks made by Mr« Maclean in his work on the 
Hebrews, on the impossibility of renewing apostates to re- 
pentance, are exceedingly judicious, and coiTCspond with the 
sentiments of tiie discourses on the other subject : 

*< But, it may be asked. How comes it to be impossible to 
renew such apostates again nnto repentance? Not, I ap- 
prehend, because it is impossible with men to do it without 
the concurring grace of God ; for that is equally true in 
ordinary cases : nor because it is impossible for the power 
of God to do it ; for his Almighty power can effect every 
thing that he pleases, or is not inconsistent with his own 
perfections : nor is it because the blood of Christ is insuf- 
ficient to obtain pardon for this sin if applied to by faith and 
repentance; for God never refuses pardon to the greatest 
sinners upon their repentance and faith in the atonement j 
and this is what we are assured of by innumerable \irQnu&«,%. 
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To accoant tor this imposMbility we may observe — 1. That 
th«y have had the advantage of the highest evidence of the 
truth of the Gospel that God ever intended to give. They 
have been enlightened and tasted of the good word of God, 
and have not only been eye-witnesses of the miraculous ope- 
rations of the Spirit, but have themselves been partakers of 
them; yet having, under such circumstances, renounced 
the Gospel, and as there remains no higher evidence or 
stronger motive to persuade them to repentance, so their 
case in that respect must appear desperate. — 2. The nature 
of their sin appears to preclude repentance. It is not a single 
act through the force of temptation, or the fear of their 
lives, as was the case with Peter when he denied his Mas- 
ter ; but a wilful, voluntary, and deliberate apostacy, af^er 
having received the knowledge of the truth, arising" from a 
rooted enmity against Christ and Iiis cause. This, in iis 
very nature, is opposite to repentance, and to every thing 
that leads to it. — 3. This impossibility may also be re- 
solved into the righteous judgment of God, in giving them op 
to impenitence and hardness of heart. If God thos gave 
up with many of the Jews in our Lord's time, before the 
evidence of the Gospel was completed, John xii. 87 — IS. 
and if it is foretold that he would permit others to fall on- 
dcr the strong delasions of the man of sin, that they should 
believe a lie, and be all damned, because they received not 
the love of the truth, that they might be saved, 2 Thess. U. 
10 — 18, there must certainly be good reason for snch t 
judicial proceeding of God against those in the apostolic 
age, who, after having had the highest evidence of the 
truth, wilfully renounced it, and turned out its inveterate op- 
posers.''— Maclean's Works, vol. v. pp. 192, 193. 
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Note [I] page 44. 

Heb. X. 26. — On this very awfal passage, I know nothing 
better or more satisfactory than the exposition of Mr. Archi- 
bald Maclean, from which I have quoted in the preceding 
Note. As the book is not so well known as its importance 
deserves, I shall be excused for giving another extract 

''To sin wilfully does not mean every sin which we 
commit with tlie consent of our will; for it will be hard 
to mention any sin in which the will is not more or less 
concerned. We find in scripture many of the approved 
children of God falling into such sins as necessarily implied 
a consent of the will for the time; yet they are not 
said to sin (etcttaKoc) wilfully. Paul was a blasphemer of 
Christ, and compelled others to blaspheme him; he was a 
persecutor and injurious, breathing out threateuings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, Acts ix. 1. xxvi. 
10, 11. 1 Tim. i. 13. Yet it is not said that he did this wil. 
fully, but ignorantly, in unbelief. Peter though he had much 
to learn, was a sincere lover of Christ, and resolved to die 
with him ; yet he denied him with imprecations and oaths, not 
wilfully, but through fear. Matt. xxvi. 74. The expression 
to sin wilfully seems to refer to Num. xv. 30, 31. where it is 
described as doing ought presumptuously, or with an high 
hand, and as reproaching the Lord, and despising or contem- 
ning the word of the Lord : but the apostle shews that to sin 
wilfully against the gospel is a more heinous sin, and deserves 
iorer punishment than was inflicted on those who despised 
Moses' law, ver. 29. 

''This sin cannot be committed till "after we have re- 

" ceived the knowledge of the truth ;*' hence Paul could not ' 

commit it ignorantly in unbelief. The knowledge of the truth 
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here is the same with being once enlightened, chap. vi. 4. 
(See the Notes there and on ver. 5.) Peter admits, that some, 
after they have Icnown the way of righteonsness, and escaped 
the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, may be again entangled there- 
in and overcome ; turn from the holy commandment delivered 
unto them ; and so like the dog return to his vomit, and as the 
sow that was washed, to her wallowing in the mire, 2 Pet. iL 
19 — ^22. And our Lord in tiie parable of the sower shews 
that men may may ^^ receive the word with joy, and for awhile 
believe, who in time of temptation fall away,'' Luke viii* IS. 
These and such passages shew, that men may not only know 
tiie tmth, but believe and have joy in it, and that it may have 
a considerable influence on their conduct for a time, and yet, 
after all, sin wilfully and fall away irrecoverably. 

^* Let it be observed, that the apostle is not here speaking 
of the unbelieving Jews who had never been enlightened so 
as to profess the faith of Christ ; but of those of thc^ only 
who had received the knowledge of tlie troth and once pro- 
fessed to believe it ; who had seen the miraculous evidence 
by which it was at first confirmed as a revelation from God, 
and bad themselves, some of them at least, been partakers of 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, chap. vi. 4, 5. and yet, 
in the face of all that evidence, turned out wilful apostates, 
and determined enemies to Christ, his cause and people, and 
so rejected the only effectual sacrifice which God had ap- 
pointed and accepted ; now, for such as thus sin wilfully, we 
are told, ** there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins.'' The 
only sacrifice remaining under tho gospel is the sacrifice of 
Christ, and as they wilfully despise and renounce the benefit 
of that sacrifice, they have no sacrifice for sin whatever re- 
maining to them ; consequently, must be destitute of every 
reasonable and revealed ground of hope, and nothing is Itft 
to them:' 
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Note [K] page 45. 

1 John ▼. 16, 17. After payiog all the attention in my 
IM)vrer to this difficnlt passage, I am quite satisfied that it has 
nothing to do with the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit ; 
bot I am not so snre that I understand to what it does refer. 
Bloomfield in his learned work, the '' Recensio Synopticay* 
justly observes, that the difficulty chiefly rests with the 
phrases — hfjuxpria fii^ Trpoc O&yarov, and hfiaprla wpbg 
OavaTOVf as ako C<*^ jost after. But though he quotes 
▼arions opinions, he throws no light on the phraseology. He 
deelares that he cannot assent to the opinion of Benson, Mack- 
night, and others, who consider the passage as referring to 
those diseases which were inflicted as a punishment of sin, 
and which were often healed in answer to prayer. He quotes 
Benson's paraphrase at large, and then leaves the reader, as 
he often does, unsettling and objecting to every thing, and estab- 
lishing nothing. The long Note of Macknight refers the 
prayer entirely to persons endowed with the supernatural gifts 
of the primitive times; to whom that commentator is too 
much disposed to refer every thing which he could not account 
for on ordinary principles. There is certainly no such limita- 
tion expressed either in the context or in the phraseology 
itself. By far the most satisfactory explanation of the 
passage, which I have met with, is in a discourse on it by 
Matthias Maurice, to whom I have formerly referred. I do 
not agree with all the views and reasonings of the discourse 
itaelf ; but the following passage as an interpretation of the 
text, I think worthy of the reader's consideration. 

** When I consider the words of the text they lead me by 

the hand directly to believe, that sin unto death is meant a sin 

imto temporal death* Every believer hath the Son; every 

brother is supposed to be a believer ; he that hath the Son of 
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God, hath him for ever; the gifts of God are without repen^ 
ance, and whoever hath the Soo, hath everlasting life in him. 
He is already passed from death nnto life ; but the life in the 
text is of another nature, it is given unto one brother^ upon 
another praying brother's request. Any person will readily 
think, that thereby is meant a sparing of him that sinned from 
temporal death, a recovering of him from sickness and afflic- 
tion ; much like that, Let my life be given me at my petition, 
and my people at my request. Now seeing that by life in the 
text is meant temporal life ; it necessarily follows, that by 
death is meant temporal death. In the 5th chapter of James, 
the matter is set in very clear light. Is any sick among yon? 
Let him call for the elders of the church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him vdth oil in the name of the Lord : aikd 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up, and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
liim. Confess yoar faults one to another, and pray one for 
another that you may be healed. The inwrought prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. The apostle James does treat 
at large of sin unto sickness, and encourages the brethren to 
pray for one another that they might be healed : the apostle 
John writing a great while after, gives the true reason .why 
they were not always answered, in all their prayers for each 
others healing, because there were some sins unto death. 
Then again, of the sin that is unto death, the apostle saith, 
I do not say that he shall pray for it. That is, when he sees 
it is the will of God to afflict a brother evea unto death for 
some sin he has committed ; it is not liis business to oppose 
the will of God in the matter. But this does not in the least 
intimate that he should not pray for his person, and for his 
comfort until death, and in death ; yea, it plainly implies tiiat 
he should ; because the £U)ly Ghost does not make the ezcep* 
tion upon his person, but his sin. I do not say he shall pray 
for it. That is for the removal of that affliction which it hatb 
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broQgfat, and which now evidently appears will end in death, 
God in wisdom jadging and having determined, that the death 
even of a child of his, after the commission of such a sin 
woold be more aseful to his glory, and honour before all ; and 
more for the edification of the charch, than the continuance of 
his lif^, submission becomes the creature.*' pp. 101^103. 

Note [L] page 58. 

I know not any subject of greater importance to the clear 
declaration of the Gospel, than the sufficiency of the atonement 
of Jesus; while a just idea of the difference between its suffix 
ciency and its efficiency, would have prevented many mistakes 
in the mode of addressing men and inviting them to repent 
and believe. The sufficiency of an individual to discharge a 
debt, is ills possessing the means or power of doing so ; his 
efficiency for this purpose is his willingness, or his actually 
paying the money. The sufficiency of a pardon is its being fully 
adequate to the character and drcumstances of the transgres- 
sor ; its efficiency, b its actual application. The sufficiency of a 
remedy, is its inherent power to save, the efficiency of such a 
remedy is its administration. The sufficiency of the atonement 
belongs essentially to its nature, as the atonement of the Son 
of God ; its efficiency is its application to them that believe. 
Hence we say with propriety, Jesus is the propitiation for the 
sins of the world ; and with equal propriety, he is the Saviour 
only of them that believe. Peruvian bark is a sufficient 
remedy for intermitting fever; but it can cure those only 
to whom it is exhibited. The amnesty of a government to 
those who rebel against it, may be as comprehensive as pos- 
sible ; but it can only benefit those who accept it 

The calls and invitations of the Gospel rest on two facts, — 

the perfect sufficiency of the Redeemer's sacrifice, or his ability 

to save to the very uttermost ; and the t^cot^^^ V^vfiL<^^%^ 
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of God to apply it, or to accept of all who believe in him. 
The first relates to his power, the second to his wiUingness 
to save. On the ground of the former, all have safficient 
reason to come to him; and on the ground of the latter, 
the most guilty who believe may be assured of a gracious 
reception. I am acquainted with ho writer who has done 
more justice to this subject, or placed it in a more luminous 
point of view, than the late Mr. Fuller of Kettering. The 
following passage is in full agreement with the sentiments I 
entertain. 

*' It is a fact, tliat the Scriptures rest the general invita- 
tions of the Gospel upon the atonement of Christ. But if 
there were not a sufficiency in the atonement for the salvatioD 
of sinners without distinction, how could the ambassadors of 
Christ beseech them to be reconciled to God, and that from 
the consideration of his having been made sin for us who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of Grod in 
him ? What would you think of the fallen angels being in- 
vited to be reconciled to God, from the consideration of an 
atonement having been made for fallen men? You would say, 
It is inviting them to partake of a benefit which ha$ no existence^ 
the obtaining of which, therefore, U naturaUy imposnbk. 
Upon the supposition of the atonement being insufficient for 
the salvation of any more than are actually saved by it, the 
non-elect, however, with respect to a being reconciled to God 
through it, are in the same state with the fallen angels ; that 
is, the thing is not only morally but naturdUy impoanble. But 
if there be an objective fulness in the atonement of Christ, 
sufficient for any number of sinners, were they to believe in 
him ; there is no other impossibility in the way of any man's 
salvation, to whom the Gospel comes at least, than what arises 
from the state of his own mind. The intention of God not to 
remove this impossibility, and so not to save him, is a purpose 
to Withhold, not only that w^ck hft Yra& not obliged to bestow, 
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but that which is never represented in the Seriptnres as neces- 
sary to the consistency of exhortations or inritations. 

*^ I do not deny that there is difficulty in these statements ; 
bot it belongs to the general subject of reconciling the pur- 
poses of God with the agency of man : whereas in the other 
case, God is represented as inyiting sinners to partake of what 
has no existence, and which therefore is physically impossible. 
The one, while it ascribes the salvation of the believer in any 
stage of it to mere grace, renders the unbeliever inexcusable ; 
which the other, I conceive, does not. In short, we must 
either acknowledge an objective fulness in Christ's atone- 
ment, sufficient for the salvation of the whole world, were 
the whole world to believe in him ; or, in opposition to Scrip- 
tare and common sense, confine our invitations to believe to 
sQch persons as have believed already." — FtiUer's Works, vol. 
iv, pp. 110,111. 

If these views are scriptural, then I submit, that it is both 
unnecessary and improper to require men in the first instance 
to believe that Jesus Chrbt died for them in particular ; that 
he was crucified for their offences, and raised again for their 
justification. It is unnecessary, for if there be a snfiiciency 
In the atonement of the Son of God for all, then every indi- 
vidual who hears and believes the Gospel testimony enjoys 
the benefit of the atonement as fully and certainly as if it 
had been made for him specifically. It is improper, because 
that Christ died for any individual in particular, is nowhere 
revealed in Scripture ; consequently it cannot be proper to 
require a man to believe what God has not testified, which is 
not true unless, and until it is believed ; and which may be 
proved in the issue, if the individual does not hold fast, to 
have been a lie. 

I should not have thought it necessary to advert to this topic 
at present, but for the plausible and zealous manner in which 

this doctrine has been brought forward and pto^a%taAAd<^^ Val^ 
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by some very excellent men on the Continent, whoie attention 
has recently been tarned to the troth. I refer to Dr. Mdoi 
and his associates, for whose characters and decision I enter- 
tain the very highest respect. In several of the traett of 
that gentleman lately published in English, I regret to observe, 
that this is the main sentiment on which he insists in address- 
ing men ; and that their happiness and their hope are made 
to depend on its reception. I consider the mode of stating 
the Gospel, adopted in these tracts, very different indeed from 
that which the New Testament exhibits, and cannot bat 
regard it as likely to operate most injurioasly on the sools of 
men. It is the sabstitation of a fallible inference in the 
place of the infallible testimony of God ; it inculcates as duty 
what is not enjoined in the Scriptures — confidence in ourselves 
as the children of God; and represe;its a want of this con- 
fidence, which it is often a blesdngto be deprived of, as the 
same thing with doubting the divine testimony. If there has 
been an error on the side of caution, and diffidence, I conceive 
that error likely to be much less iiyurions than presomptnoos 
and ignorant confidence, which such a method of addresang 
men is very likely to produce. But there is no necessity lor 
our erring on the one side or the other, when the doctrine oC 
Scripture is so very clear and intelligible. 

Note [M]. page 59. 

While I have employed the figurative phraseology of 
Scripture, in this passage, which treats of the death of Christ 
as the payment of a debt, I am aware of the objections to 
which it is exposed, and of the abuse to which It is liable. 
The writer from whom I have quoted in the preceding Note, 
states this matter with bis usual accuracy and discrimination* 
It is on this topic that the nltra-Calvinistic writers generall^f 
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mdce a most dangerons use of the figurative language of 
Scriptare, and dedace inferences from it most contrary to the 
Scriptaral representation of the natore and design of Christ's 
death. It is true the Bible speaks of sin as debt ; bat it can 
only be so in a figurative sense. To reason from this in support 
of a commercial method of computing the extent of our re- 
demption, is as absurd, as from the scriptural idea of the 
believer *s union with Christ to infer that a commutation of 
persons, or a transfer of character takes place. 

<' I apprehend/' says Fuller, *' that many important mistakes 
have arisen from considering the interposition of Chi ist under 
the notion of paying a debt. The blood of Christ is indeed the 
price of oar redemption, or that for the sake of which we are 
delivered from the curse of the law : but this metaphorical 
language, as well as that of head and members^ may be carried 
too far, and may lead us intfi many errors. In cases of debt 
and credit among men, where a surety undertakes to represent 
the debtor, from the moment his undertaking is accepted, the 
debtor is free, and may claim his liberty, not as a matter of 
favour, at least on the part of the creditor, but of strict 
justice. Or should the undertaking be unknown to him for 
a time, yet as soon as he knows it, he may demand his dis- 
charge, and, it may be, think himself hardly treated by being 
kept in bondage so long after his debt had been actually paid. 
But who in their sober senses will imagine this to be analo- 
gous to the redemption of sinners by Jesus Christ ? Sin is a 
debt only in a metaphorical sense : properly speaking, it is a 
crime, and satisfaction for it requires to be made, not on 
pecuniary, but on moral principles. If Philemon had ac- 
cepted of that part of Paul's offer which respected property, 
and had placed so much to his account as he considered 
Onesimns to have '* owed" him, he could not have been said 
to have remitted his debt ; nor would Onesimus have had to 

thank him for remitting it. But it is supposed of Onesimns 
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that he might not only be in debt to hU master, bat ha?e 
<^ wronged ^* him. Perhaps he had embezded his goods, cor- 
ropted liis children^ or injured his character. Now for Phile- 
mon to accept of that part of the offer, were very differeot 
from the other. In the one case he would have accepted of a 
pecuniary representative, in the other of a moral one ; tiiat 
is, of a mediator. The satisfaction in the one case would 
annihilate the idea of remission ; but not in the other. What- 
ever satisfaction Paul might give to Philemon respecting the 
wound inflicted upon his character and h<monr as the head of 
a family, it would not supersede the necessity of pardon 
being sought by the offender, and freely bestowed by the 
offended. 

'^ The reason of this difference is easily perceived. Debts are 
transferrable ; but crimes are not. A third person may cancel 
the one; but he can only obliterate the effects of the other; 
the desert of the criminal remains. The debtor is accountable 
to his creditor as a ^prvcaJte individual, who has power to accept 
of a surety, or, if he please, to remit the whole without any 
satisfaction. In the one case he would be just ; in the other 
merciful : but no place is afforded by either of them for the 
conihmation of justice and mercy in the same proceeding. The 
crindrndf on the other hand, is amenable to the magistrate, or to 
the head of a family, as a public person, and who, especiallj 
if the offence be capital, cannot remit the punishment without 
invading law and justice, nor in the ordinary discharge of bis 
office, admit of a third person to stand in his place. In extra* 
ordinary cases, however, extraordinary expedients are resorted 
to. A satisfaction may be made to law and justice, as to the 
spirit of them, while the letter is dispensed with. The well- 
known story of Zalencus, the Grecian lawgiver, who consented 
to lose one of his eyes to spare one of his son's eyes, who by 
transgressing the law had subjected himself to the loss of 
both, is an example. Here, as far as it went^iusfwe imd mtng 
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were conifnned in the name act: and had the satisfaction been 
nrach fnller than it dv as, so fnll that the anthority of the law, 
instead o^ being weakened, should have been abnndantly 
magnified aad honoured, still it had been perfectly ameistent 
with free forgwenese, 

^* Finally : In the case of tlie debtor, satisfaction being 
once accepted, justice requires his complete discharge : but in 
that of the criminal, where satisfkction is made to the wounded 
bononr of the law, and the authority of the lawgiver, justice, 
though it adndte of his discharge, yet no otherwise requires 
it than as it may have been matter of pronnse to the sub- 
stitate. 

'< I do not mean to say that cases of this sort afford a com- 
petent representation of redemption by Christ. That is a 
work which not only ranks with extraordinary interpositions, 
but which has no parallel : it is a work of God, which leaves 
all the petty concerns of mortals infinitely behind it All that 
comparisons can do, is to give us some idea of the principle on 
which it proceeds. 

*' If the foUovnng passage in our admired Milton were 
considered as the language of the law of innocence, it would 
be inaccurate — 



Man disobeying. 



He with his whole posterity must die : 
Die he, or justice must ; unless for him 
Some other, able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satifaction, death for death/ 



Abstractedly considered, this is true ; but it is not expressive 

of what was the revealed law of innocence. The law made 

no such condition, or provision ; nor viras it indifferent to the 

lawgiver who should safer, the sinner or another on hi s be- 
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half* The language of the law to the transgressor was net 
thou shait die or some one on thy behalf; but simply thou MU 
die: and had it literally taken its course, every child of man 
must have perished. The sufferings of Christ in oar stead, 
therefore, are not a punishment inflicted in the ordinary 
course of distributive justice j but an extraordinary interpo- 
ntion of infinite wisdom and love : not contrary to, bat rather 
above the law, deviating from the letter, but more than pre- 
serving the spirit of it."— FttHer** Works, vol. iv. pp. 101— 104. 

It is a very common thing for persons holding the senti- 
ments objected to by Fuller, to endeavour to comfort those 
whom they address by asking them whether they think God 
will demand payment twice for the same offence ; tliat Ciirist 
having suffered for our transgressions, it is impossible that we 
should be called to suffer again. The Scriptures do certainly 
teach the doctrine of substitution with great clearness ; bat 
not in this manner. I am acquainted with no passage in which 
the apostUs administer comfort on this principle. When the 
jailor was in an agony of distress, Paul did not say to him, 
Why should you be alarmed or cast down, Christ died for your 
offences, he has discharged your debt, and God cannot exact 
it at your hand. The apostle took very different ground ; and 
yet not less calculated to comfort and relieve — *^ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be saved." 

The mode of expression referred to, is calculated to convey 
a false idea, viz. that the atonement of Christ is the procuring 
causCy instead of the medium, of divine forgiveness. If it be 
considered in the light of an equivalent, then the idea of grace 
on the part of the Father is altogether destroyed, and salva- 
tion is on his part resolved into an excrcii^e of mere justice. 
This is surely neither the fact, nor the scriptural method of 
dedt-ring the truth. 

Much of the confusion of language which has been employed 
on this subject, might have been avoided by attending to the 
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distiiiction wliich obtains between the manlier in whieh the 
apostles speak to sinners as such, and to believers. The facts 
of the Gospel, or the testimony that Christ died to save sinner», 
even the chief, are addressed to all men ; — bot the 'promise of 
salvation te limited to them that beUeve, The former are true 
and important, whether men receive or reject them ; tlie en- 
joyment of the latter depends on believing. When they speak 
of God giving to us eternal life, they are addressing those 
whom they knew, or believed to be Christians. It is strange 
t^at in reasoning on snch subjects, men shoald not have 
discriminated between the Gospel as preached to the world^ 
and epistles addressed to professed believers. It is like 
confounding the distinction between men dying of the plagne> 
and invited to submit to cure ; and those who have submitted 
to the curative process, and experienced some of its most 
important benefits. 



Note [N]. page 63. 



It has been too common among preachers and theological 
writers to speak of the word of God as a dead letter, answer- 
ing scarcely any important purpose without the influence of 
the Spirit. I submit that this is neither the meaning of the 
passage of Scripture which is commonly quoted for this pur- 
pose, nor respectful to the revelation of God itself. In 2 Cor. 
iii. 5, the apostle is speaking not of the Scriptures, but of the 
legal dispensation, wliich he calls the letter, and the ministration 
of death and condemnation; in opposition to the Gospel, 
which he denominates the spirit, and the ministration of 
righteousness. He does not speak of the law even as dead, 
but as killing or inflicting death or condemnation ; which is 
certainly no evidence of its being dead. 

A 
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It is readily admitted that the Gospel gives life only as it ii 
attended by the Spirit's power npon the heart; bat this 
detracts nothing from the power and suitableness of the 
Gospel itself, of which the apostles invariably speak in the 
most eulogistic terms. The importance of the Spifft's revela- 
tion appears in various ways. 

£ven when it fails in converting the sinner, it renders him 
altogether inexcusable. It places before him the way of 
escape, it warns liim of his danger, and it invites and urges 
him to flee to the refuge. If he does not attend, he will 
carry vnth him to the bar of God, the condemnation of his own 
conscience ; and into eternity, a conviction of his folly and 
guilt, which will never forsake him. It may now be regarded 
by many as a dead letter, against whom it will be a living 
witness for ever. 

It is the constant instrument or associate of the Spirit, in 
his work of regeneration and conversion. Without adverting 
at present to the case of infants, or of the heathen, who have 
not a revelation, we are justified in asserting that under the 
ordinary administration of the divine government, none of 
those who have the opportunity of attending to the word, 
are ever turned to God without it. It is what God has 
always so honoured, that we are not warranted to expect 
any general good in the world, but in connexion with the 
word. 

It is so admirably adq>ted to all the necessities and circum- 
stances of the Christian life, that the Divine Spirit invariably 
carries on his work in the people of God by means of the 
word. It is the pabulum of the spiritual life, its food, its 
medicine, its stimulant, its comfort ; its precepts guide the 
wandering steps ; its promises cheer the fainting spirit ; its 
discoveries purify and elevate the soul ; its principles form the 
character and mature it for heaven. 
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It is the established rule of the future judgment, as weU as 
the law and encouragement of the present state. It is the 
book o^ life, according to whose determinatious, and the cor- 
respondence of our characters to it, we shall be deemed fit or 
unfit for immortality. And for aught that we know, it contains 
the elements and outlines of all the discoveries, which God 
shall through eternity disclose to his people. 

Who would depreciate the light of day because the blind 
do not enjoy it, or the charms of music because the deaf 
cannot hear them ? Why then speak disparagingly of the 
word of the Lord, because its discoveries are despised, and 
its beauties disrelished, by those whose spirit and conversation 
are altogether opposed to it ? It is the treasure, out of which 
the man of God must draw his resources of argument and 
expostulation; the magazine ofhis spiritual weapons; the source 
of all Ids personal hopes ; and the instrument of all his ministe- 
rial success. '* The words that I speak unto you," said Jesus, 
« they are Spirit, and they are life." John vi. 68. 



Note [O] page 67. 

^' The underttanding qf man is now under the power qfhis affec- 
tions,** While I make this statement, I am quite agreed with 
that acute metaphysician and theologian, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, that man's *' understanding is always as the greatest 
apparent good." In this view of the matter, the understanding 
may still be regarded as the governing power. But there i^ 
a wide difference between being determined by what is good, 
and by what appears to be so. The former implies a right 
state of the disposition as well as of the understanding, the 
latter does not. '* When I say, that the will is as the greatest 
apparent good," says Edwards, or, (as I have explained it) 
that ToUtion has always for its object the thing 
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appears most agreeable ; it mast be carefully observed, that 
I speak of the direct and immediate object of the act of volitioB ; 
and not some object to which the act of will has only an in* 
direct and remote respect Many acts of volition have some 
remote relation to an object, that is different from the thing 
most immediately willed and chosen. Thus, when a drunkard 
has his liquor before him, and he has to choose whether to 
drink it or no ; the immediate objects, about which his present 
volition is conversant, and between which his choice now de- 
cides, are his own Mts, in drinking the liquor or letting it 
alone ; and this will certainly be done according to what, in 
the present vieW of his mind, taken in the whole of it, is most 
agreeable to him. If he chooses to drink it, and not to let 
it alone, then this action, as it stands in the view of his mind, 
with all that belongs to its appearance there, is more agreeable 
and pleasing than letting it alone.'* — Edwards's Works, vol. i. 
p. 133. 

President Edwards then proceeds to show that the man's 
thus choosing is quite consistent with his entertaining a general 
persuasion, that drunkenness may bring upon him eternal 
misery. That is not, however, the object immediately before 
him, and therefore his love of liquor prevails over his fear of 
future punishment. It alL tends to show the power, which our 
inclinations or moral habits have over our understandings, and 
that depravity is not so much in the understanding as in the 
will or affections. 

The sentiments of Dr. Owen are in full accordance with 
what has been expressed in the discourse. Speaking on the 
deceitfulness of man's heart, he says ; — '^ The rise of this is the 
disorder that is brought upon all its faculties by sin. God 
created them all in perfect harmony and union. The mind 
and reason were in perfect subjection and subordination to 
Ood and his will. The will answered, in its choice of good, 
the discovery made of it by the mind \ live affections constantly 
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and evenly followed the understanding and will. The mind's 
sabjection to God waa the spring of the orderly and harmoniouA 
motion of the soal, and all the wheels of it. That being dis- 
turbed by sin, the rest of the faculties move cross and con- 
trary one to another. The will chooseth not the good which 
the mind discovers ; the affections delight not in that 
which the will chooseth; but all jar and interfere, cross and 
rebel against each other. This we have got by our falling 
from God, Hence sometimes the will leads, the judgment 
follows; yea, commonly the affections which should attend 
opon all, get the sovereignty, and draw the whole soul after 
them.*' — Owen on Indwelling Sin, chap. ill. Works, vol. xiii. 
p. 25. 

If this view of the matter be correct, and I know not any 
scriptoral objection that lies against it, then the regeneration 
of a sinner consists in the rectification of the disorder among 
his faculties, or the restoration of the balance which has been 
destroyed by the preponderating power of the affections. This 
mast be done, therefore, by diminishing the power of the evil 
dispositions of the heart, and increasing the power of the 
understanding. The former is effected by the Spirit's ope* 
ration on the heart, the latter by the influence of the divine 
word upon the understanding. When both work together 
harmony is restored — the mind bears sway — the love of God 
is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, which is given 
to believers — and all is light in the Lord. Hence the vast 
importance of cultivating an increased acquaintance with the 
word of God, as well as praying for spiritual influence, that 
we may ^* grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ/' We are then enabled to choose 
not only what appears to be good, but wha' really is so. There 
is both spiritual discernment of things that differ, and spiritual 
taste, which disrelishes the evil, and delights in the good. 
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Note [P]. page 68. 

Inattention to the distinction between natural or physical, 
and moral inability, has occasioned many mistakes in the mode 
of stating divine tmtb, and dealing with men. It has too 
often been taken for granted that men are sincerely desirons 
of salvation, but find diflSculties in the way which they can- 
not remove; and hence, instead of being warned and ei- 
horted to repent, they have been recommended to wait, and 
attend upon divine ordinances, in the hope that God will 
in due time visit them. Thus the evil and danger of present 
unbelief are overlooked or softened down, and instead of the 
guilt being fastened on the creature, blame is indirectly 
thrown upon the Creator. It is supposed that the sinner is 
wiUing to be saved, and conceded that there is reason to doubt 
whether God be wiUing to save him. While the fiict is, 
though the sinner may be willing to be saved in his own miy, 
he is not willing to be saved in Ge^s way. He has objections 
to that, and yet vainly contends that the fault, if he is not 
saved, does not belong to him. If his Inability be mere un- 
willingness to come to Christ, or to submit to God's method 
of salvation, the whole mystery is exposed, and every crea- 
ture is brought in gailty before God. 

The Scriptures furnish us with some illustrations of the two 
kinds of inability referred to. Tlie one arising from physictl 
causes, or unavoidable necessity, the other entirely from the 
state of the dispositions. The one constitutes misfortnne, the 
other constitutes crime. 

In the first chapter of Jonah, at the 15th verse, we are told 

** That the mariners rowed hard to bring the ship to land ; 

but they amid not ; for the &ea Nvto^^X. «ad vraa tempestuous.*' 
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Here is an example of inability, arising from a physical cause, 
involving no crime in the individuals. They would most 
willingly have saved themselves and Jonah, but could not 
from the state of the sea. In Grenesis xxxvii. 4. it is said, 
'* When Joseph's brethren saw that their father loved him 
more than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him.'' Here is an example of inability, arising 
from a moral cause. The hatred of Joseph's brethren was 
their sin, their state of mind was the only reason of their 
inability to treat him kindly. If they are not allowed to 
justify the cause, they ought not to be permitted to excuse 
the effect. 

In Isaiah xxix. 11, 12. it is said, '' And the vision of all is 
become unto you as the words of a book that is sealed, which 
men deliver to one that is learned, saying, Read this, I pray 
thee : and he saith, I cannot ; for it is sealed : and the book 
is delivered to him that is not learned, saying, Read this, I 
pray thee : and he saith, I am not learned." Here two rea- 
sons for not reading the book are assigned, both constituting 
a sufficient plea, as they constitute natural inability. It is 
impossible to read a book while it is sealed, or to read it with- 
out being learned or instructed. But had the book been 
open, and the individual acquainted with the language in which 
it was written, but shut his eyes when asked to read it, the 
case would have been wholly different. When it is said, «' The 
carnal mind is enmity against God, it is not subject to the 
law of Qodp neither indeed can be," Rom. ^iii. 7. the case is 
materially altered from the former; the reason why the 
natural mind cannot be subject to the law of God, or please 
God, is its enmity. But that is a moral reason implying the 
want of the principle of love, and the presence of hatred to 
God, which constitute the very crime of which the sinner is 
accused, and for the effect of which he cannot be allowed to 
apologize* 
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When it is said, John xxi. 6, ** the disciples were not aMe 
to draw the net for the maltitade of fishes/' we acquit them 
of all blame. It was obviously not the want of tnU, bat the 
want of power. When it is said of certain men by Peter, 
2nd Epistle, ii. 14, '' Having eyes fiill of adultery, they camui 
cease from nn** we condemn them, because it is not the waat 
of natural power, but of moral disposition. When tiie 
Psalmist says xl. 12. I am not able to look up, we commise- 
rate the sufferer. But when Christ says, " It cannot be tiiat 
a prophet perish out of Jerusalem." Luke xiv. 33 ; or, '* No 
man can come unto me, unless the Father who hath sent me 
draw him/' John vi. 44. it is imputing the highest degree 
of blame. Nothing rendered it necessary that the propheti 
should perish in Jerusalem, but the wickedness of the people. 
Nothing prevented the people coming unto Christ, but their 
own inveterate dislike to him ; which he, in the same chapter, 
expresses by the intelligible expression, ''Ye will not come 
unto me, that ye might have life.'' 

This view of the matter fully meets the absurd doctrine, 
which has recently been presented to the world, with all the 
imposing recommendations of a superior eloquence and pre- 
tension to an enlarged and liberal philosophy: — ''That man 
has no controul over his faith, or is not accountable for his 
beUef." 

If the dispositions of the mind have a powerful inflnence 
on our views and estimate of moral truth, it is ntterly im« 
possible that Mr. Brougham's doctrine can be defended. No 
two individuals can differ in opinion as to whether two and 
three make ^ye, or that the whole is greater than any of its 
parts; because these are abstract propositions addressed 
merely to the intellect. But the nature of sin, and the dnty of 
repentance necessarily rehite to the dispositions ; so that one 
man fearing GK>d,and another despising him, will form very dife- 
rent ideas of evidence relative to these things. Mr. BrongfaaBi 
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seems to me to confomid physical aad moral necessity together. 
The latter, I agree with Dr. Samuel Clarke, in considering no 
necessity at all. If man is a free agent, every thing he does, 
.without physical compulsion, must be regarded as voluntary. 
Liberty consists in the power of acting differently from what 
we do; necessity is the opposite. We are all conscious of 
possessing the former, and this constitutes our accountability. 
I should like to see Mr. Brougham try, or be tried by, his 
own doctrine in his own profession. Supposing that a man, 
put upon his trial for theft or for treason, were to plead, that 
after the fullest and most patient examination of the subject, 
and of all tlie evidence by which human opinion is formed, 
he had arrived at the strongest conviction that these crimes 
are perfectly justifiable or innoxious. Would Mr. Brougham 
allow him the benefit of such a plea; or how would he meet 
snch a man upon his own principles ? I am aware he might 
say, religious belief is only injurious to a man's self; and the 
other is injurious to society. I grant that this affects the ob- 
ject or degree of the evil ; but I contend that it does not alter 
the nature of the principle. That remains the same, whether 
it affects myself or affects my neighbour. But on this subject I 
need not enter after the masterly manner in which it has been 
treated by Dr.Wardlaw ; whose two discourses, I very earnestly 
recommend to the reader's attention. I would also recom- 
mend a careful perusal of the 4th Section in Part II. of 
Edwards's admirable Treatise on the Freedom of the will ; 
which discusses << The distinction of natural and moral neces- 
sity and inability." 

It is very extraordinary that so acute and distinguished a 
man as Professor Dugald Stewart, should deny the distinction 
for which we have contended, and which is so well under- 
stood in the ordinary affairs of life. ** The distinction between 
physical and moral necessity," he says, " I conceive to be not 
less frivoloas than the one to which the foregoing animad- 
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versions relate. On this point I agree with Diderot, that the 
word necesmty admits bat of one interpretation." The word 
necesniy may have but one meaning, while there may be 
various kinds of necessity. The distinction under considera- 
tion does not depend on different meanings of this word, 
but on the terms with which it is associated. A result may be 
the same, while the causes which produce it may be very 
different. Death inflicted by a man's own hand, or by the 
hand of another, is the same in itself; but what absurdity 
would it be to maintain that they were the same in the 
character of their cause t In that case a hatred of life, render- 
ing it intolerable, would justify taking it away. 

An attempt has been made to confound the theological 
opinions of Edwards and his school, with the doctrine of 
philosophical necessity maintained by men of a very different 
stamp, and to answer very different purposes. When the 
writings of Hume and Kames on this and some other subjects, 
led to an effort to prosecute the authors in the ecclesiastical 
courts of Scotland many years ago, Lord Kames endeavoured 
to show that there was little, if any difference between the 
sentiments of the philosophers on liberty and necessity, and 
those of the Calvinistic writers on predestination and free will. 
The attention of Jonathan Edwards was called to this use of 
his treatise on the '^ Freedom of the Will," by his friend and cor- 
respondent, the late Dr. John Erskine, in consequence of whick 
he addressed the masterly letter, which has beeu inserted 
in the works of Edwards, Vol. I. p. 426. This letter is one 
of the finest pieces of powerful and discriminative argnment 
in the English language. He detects the sophistry of Lord 
Kames, in his ** Essays on the Principles of Morality and 
Natural Religion," and illustrates most satisfactorily the 
difference between his sentiments and those of the sceptieal 
philosophers ; who had no objection to use the weapons of 
the divine when they suited their purpose, though they 
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hated the cause in which they were employed. The reader 
will find some curioni information on the subject of this 
dispate in Scotland, in Lord Woodhonslee's life of Lord 
Karnes, Vol. I. 



Note [Q]. p. 73. 

I apprehend that many professors of religion fall into the 
same mistake about meansy which philosophers commit about 
the laws of nature. The latter talk about laws, till they convert 
them into causes or powers ; the former refer to means as if 
they were ends, and rest in them with a species of satisfaction, 
which it is difficult to disturb. It is no uncommon thing to 
recommend to persons who profess to be seriously desirous 
of salvation, an attendance upon the means of grace, encou- 
raging them to hope that 6od*s time to visit them may at last 
come. And it is well known that persons go on from year to 
year, dreaming away their existence, under a mistaken notion 
that they are waiting till Gk>d convert them. 

Now I very readily admit that it is the duty of all men to do 
all things which God commands, and consequently to attend 
upon the means of his own appointment. But to recommend 
unconverted men to do so, inculcating the expectation that 
God will regard it, and save them, includes various mistakes. 
It supposes, that it is not their duty immediately on a fair state- 
ment of the Gospel and its evidence being laid before them, 
to believe it ; — that God will be more disposed to save them 
afterwards than now ; — and that they are able to use the means 
of grace properly, though not to repent and believe. None of 
these suppositions is correct ; and acting upon them, can only 
ten4 to neutralize the plain statement of the Gospel, or to 
make it act a« a soporific on the consciences of those 
who hear it The apostles had but one way of dealing 
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with the persons to whom they preached, how diversified 
soever were their characters and state of mind. They 
stated the truth plainly and boldly, and called upon men to 
repent and believe it, without delay. They employed all the 
means of persuasion, encouragement, and threatening to 
induce men to do so ; but they never thought of recommend- 
ing men to go on praying without believing, or hearing without 
obeying the Gospel. 

It is the duty of those who know the Gospel^ to employ all the 
means in their power to induce those who know it not, to hear 
it When brought to hear it, it is their duty to preach it, 
and to pray that it may be blessed. But if it is taken for 
granted that the hearers attend the means, wishing to be 
saved, but unable to attain to the blessing; and if they are 
dealt with on this principle, a mistaken treatment must follow. 
No unconverted person is reconciled to God's method of 
salvation ; he dislikes it as far as he understands it ; and his 
professions of willingness to be saved, refer to a scheme, or 
righteousness of his own, not to that which God has provided. 

The Influence of means depends partly on their adap- 
tation or suitableness, and partly oil the state of the subject 
on whom they are employed. The effect produced by a can- 
non ball, depends both on the force of the powder which pro- 
pels it, and on the resisting power of the object at which it is 
thrown. A medicine may be adapted to the cure of a simple 
disease, but may fail when the same disease is complicated 
with other disorders. Moral means may be admirably adapted 
to the ends for which they are intended, and yet may alto* 
gether fail, owing to the disposition of those who observe 
them. The revelation of the Gospel is in all respects adini* 
rably adapted to a rational and accountable creature. The 
truth and clearness of its statements; the cogency of its rea- 
sonings; the adaptation of its promises to the desires «Bd 
hopeB of men ; and of its threatenhigs to their fears, are such 
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as can admit of no improvement. They are in all respects 
worthy of the infinitely wise Ood. But as long as the moral 
state of the heart is in opposition to the end which these 
means embrace, so long their operation will be resisted, and 
their end defeated. 

The means, however, do not altogether fail, even when the 
end is lost. They have an effect on the natural understanding 
and conscience of men, \shich must greatly aggravate their 
guilt. *' lliis is the condemnation that light has come into the 
world, and men love darkness ratlier tlian light, because their 
deeds are evil." This led Christ to say to the Jews, that 
*' it would be more tolerable for Sodom and for Gomorrah, 
than for them ;** and that if he '* had not done among them 
the works which no other man did, they had not had sin." 
And thus that may be said of the Gospel, wherever it comes, 
which Christ said of himself : — " For judgment am I come into 
this world, that they who see not might see; and that they 
who see might be made blind."— John ix. 39. 



Note [R]. p. 75. 



The connexion which subsists between the forgiveness of 
sin, and the cure of the moral malady of our nature is of vast 
moment in the system of redemption. It is this two-fold 
provision, which constitutes the perfect adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to the state of the parties it is designed to relieve ; 
aod which, while it furnishes a free pardon for their trans- 
gressions, prevents the abuse of that pardon, and secures the 
ultimate design for which it is bestowed. It docs this by 
rendering the pardon, wherever it is tmly received, instrn* 

mental in delivering the receiver from the sin which renders 

L 
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pardon necessary. It is this very combination that renders the 
Gospel so unpalatable to many. They have no objection, in 
general, to the forgiveness which it presents ; but as th^ for- 
giveness cannot be enjoyed, except in connexion with " being 
turned away from iniquity/' it is disliked and refused. 

A proper view of this inseparable connexion would go a 
great way to root out the absurdities, and the injurious ten- 
dency of Antinomianism, without impairing or limiting the 
fullest statements of the grace of God. It is that grace, 
properly understood, which '^ teaches men to drny un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly and righte- 
ously, and godly in the world." The measure of forgiveness 
ought to be, and will be, wherever duly felt and appreciated, 
the measure of gratitude and obligation to obey Him, who 
*' hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood/' Those who have much " forgiven them," will shew 
it by '* their loving much/' All other professions of admira- 
tion of grace, are vain and hypocritical ; for we are partakers 
of the mercy of Heaven in the precise degree in which we 
experience its constraining power, and live to the praise of 
Him who bestows it. 

It is usual, and on various accounts necessary, to distinguish 
between justification and sanctification ; and to ascribe the 
one to the blood, and the other to the Spirit of Christ. But 
there is some danger of separating them too much from each 
other ; by which they may come to be considered as two distinct 
operations, little connected with each other. Thejostificatipn 
of a sinner, it should be remembered, is the justification ot' 
one who believes the Spirit* s testimony through the Spirit's 
influence upon his mind. The sanctification of a sinner is 
his progressive renewal, by the Spirit and testimony of Christ 
operating upon his soul. Both in the commencement, and 
through all the stages of the Christian progress, then, there 
is that combination of spiritual influence with the application 
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of outward means, which renders the forgiveness and sanc- 
tification inseparable, or parts of one coramon process, which 
may be described by one word — Salvation. 

We have nothing in the treatment of human creatures by 
each other, which perfectly corresponds with the process which 
this word is designed to express. We are familiar with sal- 
vation as deliverance from danger, as the cure of disease, or 
as rescue from death. But these circumstances, separately 
considered, do not give a full Idea of the sinner's condition, 
or of what he experiences when saved. The case of a person 
under sentence of deaths for rebellion, and at the same time 
dying of the wounds which his rebellion occasioned, affords 
the best illustration of the state of those whom the Gospel is 
designed to deliver. To save such a person, he requires to be 
pardoned, and his wounds to be healed. The one without the 
other would leave the salvation so incomplete, as to be of 
little consequence. Forgiven only, he must die of his wounds ; 
healed of his wounds only, he must die for his crime. 

Such is the actual condition of sinful creatures. They are 
both diseased and condemned. Here however the parallel 
fails. The monarch's pardon might convey to the wounded 
criminal the hope of life, as far as it depended on him, and 
might infuse into his soul the principle of an undying gratitude 
and admiration : but it could do no more. The wounds must 
be healed by another party, and another process. But here 
God's wisdom and plan of recovery leave all human wisdom 
and power far behind. He pardons and heals at the same 
time, and by the same agency and means. The proclamation 
of Heaven's kindness applied to the soul, conveys the pardon, 
and sanctifies the heart. 

It is clear from these considerations, that the only thing 
which can render pardon impossible, in any case, is a state 
of mind which revolts from or despises the remedy. The 
case is similar to that of an individual who is dying from 
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InflammatioD of the stomach. The organ through which the 
whole system is affected, is so diseased, that it constantly 
rejects the medicine which is necessary to the cure. So long 
as this is the case, deliverance is impossible. The organ itself 
must be regenerated, before the patient can experience the 
benefit of the suitable remedy. Such is the office of the Spirit, 
and its operation in the economy of redemption. It influences 
the mind, disposing it to receive the proffered benefit, which 
cannot be brought to operate upon it, without producing 
health, and pardon, and immortal life. 



Note [S]. p. 78. 



The observations on the distinct provinces ai the word 
and Spirit of God, in the regeneration and conversion of 
men, are in unison with the following extract from the work 
ojf Dr. Williams, which I shall first quote, and then offer a 
few observations on them : 

'' From what has been said, we may see in what sense the 
commonly received expressions, that the word of truth 'is the 
instrument of conveying grace to the soul, or, that the Spirit 
never works without the word in renewing the mind, &c are 
to be consistently understood : and in what senfte also those 
passages of Scripture are to be taken, where a saving change 
is expressed, sometimes without, and at others in connexion 
with the word. Spiritual perceptions of truth are by means 
of the word of truth, but the light of Ood in the soul, where- 
by it is capacitated to perceive it, must be in a direct and 
immediate manner from the Father of lights. The thing 
perceived, and the qualification for perceiving it, are not to be 
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coafoanded. The new man, consisting of new perceptions, 
judgments, passions, and exercises, is begotten by the sove- 
reign will of God, in union with the word of truth. And 
even a divine nature, in a sense, is produced by the promises 
in the same way. For what is the nature of God but love ? 
Now to possess and improve a divine nature, in this sense, 
or the ontflowings of love to God and man, we must contem- 
plate and receive the promises in the light of God. By faith 
we receive them, and are transformed by them. The glory 
of the Lord shines in the Gospel objectively ; and the believ- 
ing soul is changed into the divine image, from glory to glory. 
But this is done, not merely by the object contemplated, but 
also by the Spirit of the Lord. And that Spirit exists, not in 
the word but in the mind. This proposition, ' God is Love/ 
coutains a glorious truth ; but it is no more seen in its own 
light, than any other truth, however common. God, indeed, 
is seen in his own light, as the sun is ; but the light by which 
we see the proposition to be a glorious truth proceeds not 
from the declaration concerning God : nor yet does it enter 
with the proposition ; for all illumination of the Spirit is from 
within, not from without. Light in the mind, as an operation 
of the Spirit, is not a stream which has flowed from an ob- 
jective truth, but a light created in the soul, by which it is 
enabled to perceive, in a spiritual manner, that God is love, 
that Christ is an able and willing Saviour, that the Gospel is 
a bright and glorious dispensation of mercy, &c. This is 
beautifully expressed by the Apostle Paul, (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 
* For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.' Here is 
included, not only the light of knowledge of the divine glory, 
but also the light of God shining in the heart ; from which, in 
connexion with its object, all spiritual knowledge takes its 
rise. 

l3 
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'^ Some, while endeavouring to exalt the divine vrord, and 
to shew its importance in effecting a saving change in the soul, 
have greatly, though not intentionally, misrepresented the 
nature of the Spirit's operation, and thereby dishonoured him. 
I fear this is a growing error in many of our pulpits and socie- 
ties. When Christ says that his words are spirit and life, he 
cannot surely mean that his words are the Holy Spirit and the 
Life of God ; but rather that they treat of spiritual and living 
realities, and are adapted to nourish and invigorate grace^ 
which is a spiritual and living principle. Some have compared 
the entrance of truth into the mind, to a candle entering a 
room, when the candle and the light enter together ; to the 
exclusion of all other illumination. But this is an erroueons 
representation ; and the error consists in making the word, 
(though compared to a light, a lamp^ &c. because of the 
glorious truths it states, and their use to us in the present 
state of things) to be the work of the Spirit, and in thus 
making the Spirit enter the mind in the manner of objective 
truth. It represents the Spirit's light as coming into the seal 
from ujitlwut, either blended with or accompanying the word, 
rather than as created in the soul. The sacred oracles are 
indeed as ' a light shining in a dark place ;' and this light 
*• shines into the hearts' of some : but this could never take 
place without another influence proceeding from the Spirit of 
God, capacitating the heart to understand the glorious Gospel, 
which is only objective truth. Let us give to the Scriptures 
the things that are theirs, and to the blessed Spirit the things 
that are his. ' The spirit of man is the candle (or lamp) of 
the Lord ;' (Prov. xx. 27.) but the Spirit of the Lord most 
light it, for spiritual purposes. And in this respect, the 
words of the Psalmist, (Ps. xviii. 28.) are strictly applicable ; 

Thou wilt light my candle ; the Lord my God will enlighten 
my darkness.*" — Williams on Equity and Sovereignty , pp. 
413—416. 
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I fully agree with Dr. Williams, that " the capacity to per- 
ceive spiritual light must be in a direct or immediate manner 
from the Father of lights." But when he speaks of thajt 
capacity as '' the light of God in the soul/' and objects to 
the Spirits light as coming from without, I think he uses 
incorrect language. The Spirit's influence upon the faculties 
of the mind, does not impart light, but the capability of using 
it. If an object that may be seen is not perceived, it must be 
either from a deficiency of light, or from the weakness of the 
visual organ. In the one case you must increase the light, in 
the other improve the sight. In both cases the object itself 
remains unaffected, the change takes place on the medium or 
the organ. All light to man in the things of God must be 
from without him, and derived from the objective revelation 
of God. The Spirit* s influence upon the soul resembles the 
operator's efforts upon the eye — ^it does not give light, but 
the power to behold it. " The light by which we are enabled 
to perceive that God is love," is not, according to Dr. Wil- 
Uams, " a light created in the soul," but a light presented to 
the soul ; the faculty which perceives, being under a special 
influence from God. Properly speaking, the influence of the 
Spirit does not produce by itself light, or love, or faith, or 
hope ; but a state of mind from which these effects arise, when 
it is brought into contact with the word or testimony of 
God. 

While I agree with Dr. Williams, that the influence of the 
Spirit is exerted directly on the mind in regeneration, I hesi- 
tate to adopt his language about physical operation, though he 
says, '* physical in this connexion denotes positive energy 
producing its eflect without the intervention of the intellect 
and will of the agent." He does not contend for a *' physical 
influence changing the physical powers of the donl, but super- 
inducing a new nature, or a principle of spiritual life and 
action." This language, however explained, is calculated to 
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mislead. Physical operations, or operations on our physical 
powers, invariably saggest ideas different from tho&e which 
seem to belong to the work of God in the soal of man. I do 
not think, with Dr. Owen, that in the regeneration of a sinner, 
the 9ame kind of power is exerted with that which raised 
Christ from the dead. Owen, using the same phraseology 
with Dr. Williams, says : <^ There is not only a moral but a 
physical immediate operation of the Spirit by his power and 
grace, or his powerful grace upon the minds or souls of mea 
in their regeneration. This is that which we must cleave to, 
or all the glory of God's grace is lost, and the grace adminis- 
tered by Christ neglected. The nature of thb operation or 
efficiency is declared to be of the same kind with that which 
was exerted in the raisiag of Christ from the dead. And this 
was by a real physical efficiency of divine power. The Spirit 
of God works internally, immediately, efficiently, in and upon 
the minds of men in their regeneration.'' — Owen an the Holtf 
Spirit, WorkSy vol. ii. pp. 368, 369. 

Dr. Hopkins, of America, proceeds on some of the same 
grounds; but represents this physical operation as exerted 
not upon the understanding, but upon the heart or will, which 
he thinks is properly the only seat of moral depravity. ** The 
divine operation in regeneration," he says, '< of which the 
new heart is the effect, is immediate, or is not wrought by 
the energy of any means as the cause of it; but by the imme- 
diate power and energy of the Holy Spirit. It is called a 
creation ; and the divine agency in it is as much without any 
medium, as in creating something from nothing. Men are not 
regenerated in the sense in which we are now consideriiig 
regeneration, by light or the word of God. There must be a 
discerning heart, which is the same with a new heart, in order 
to see the light ; and therefore this cannot be produced by 
light. The evil eye, which shuts out all the light, cannot be 
cured, and made a single eye, by seeing the light: and 
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the light cannot have any effect, or answer any end, 
till they are so far made single, as to admit the light. 
Therefore, that operation which changes the evil eye to a 
single eye, cannot be by means of light; but must take 
place antecedent to any light, or any influence or effect 
that can be produced by it." — Hitpkins's System qf Divinity, 
vol. i. p. 636. 

To this view of the matter I assent on the whole, with tlie 
exception of what is said respecting the antecedence of the 
Spirit's influence to the operation of truth^ for which I do 
not see the necessity. When we decide, however, the modus 
operandi of the Spirit's influence in regeneration, pronouncing 
it on the one hand physical, or on the other moral, are we not 
stepping out of our province, and pronouncing an opinion on 
a subject in which we are incompetent to form a correct 
judgment ? I question whether the Spirit's operation corre- 
sponds altogether either with what we call physical or moral. 
These terms indeed express all the ideas we have of such ope- 
rations ; but it does not therefore follow, that the influence 
can be of no other kind. We know nothing at all about it, 
but from the effects we either witness or experience. We 
know when the conversion of a sinner takes place, that God 
has been operating, and that his word has been operating. 
The nature of the influence of the word we know ; it must be 
on the understanding, and on the other powers of the mind, 
through that faculty. But the nature of God's direct opera- 
tion we know not, any more than we know how life is first 
communicated, or Ijdw tlie silent operations of nature are 
carried on. I fear the metaphysical speculations of the 
American school, and that of Dr. Williams, if carried into the 
pulpit, aie not calculated either to throw much light on these 
myiterious processes, or to render any essential service to the 
souli of men. The Scriptures employ popular language, and 

however we may discuss certain subjects in private or in 
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writing, if we refine in pnblic instniction more than tlie 
inspired writers do, we sball miss oar aim. 

Whether '^ endeavoaring to exait the divine word, is a 
growing error in many of our pnlpits and societies/' I am not 
sufficiently informed to affirm or to deny. I rather thinic the 
contrary is the more prevalent error, and that sofficient ose 
is not made of that mighty instrument which God has put 
into our hands. My views of the necessity of the Spirit's 
influence are as strong and decided as my views of the im- 
portance and suitableness of the Gospel. But the exercise 
of the former God has reserved to himself; while the employ- 
meut of the latter he has committed to men. There can he 
no improper exercise of divine influence, but there may be a 
very imperfect and inadequate use of tlie means which are 
committed to us. Of those means prayer is an important 
part, and there may be such deficiency in the use and the 
principle of this holy exercise, as will interfere with the 
success of all our endeavours. 



Note [T]. p. 80. 

The combined operation of two powers or causes prodndog 
one effect, is one of the commonest of tiie processes of natore 
with which we are conversant. Thus in diemistry, the com- 
bination of an acid and an alkali, produces a neutral salt. 
The combination of two gases produces water. The nnioD 
of fire and gunpowder produces an explosion. A mordauit 
which has no colonr, and a colouring matter which has no 
power of fixing itself, are usually combined together in the 
process of dying. If yon apply the mordaunt only, yon have 
no colonr ; if you apply the colouring matter only, yonr dye 
will wash oif ; if yon combine their operation^ yon produce a 
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fixed dye. Thas also in epidemics — there seems to be re- 
quired a predisposition, and the presence of infectious matter ; 
— the one without the other will not expose to danger. I do 
not adduce these instances as complete illustrations of the 
subject under consideration; but they are the best which 
occur to me. In regard to these and similar things, we have 
a certain contronl over both the causes. It is not so in regard 
to the word and Spirit of God. We can use the one, but the 
other is exercised entirely by God himself. Still, it is not the 
word only, or the Spirit only, which regenerates a sinner, but 
the combined operation of both. 

This view of the matter ought to settle the controversy 
about the order of the mutual influences of the word and Spirit 
of God upon the mind. The question, which has the priority, 
can answer no purpose, but to gender an endless logomachy* 
It is as Mr. Newton well represented it, like trying to ascer- 
tain, whether the heart or the lungs first begin to play in the 
human system. In the dispute between Fuller and Maclean 
respecting the nature of faith, and whether there exists in 
those who believe a previous holy principle, much time and 
talent were thrown away. On both sides it was acknowledged 
that faith and believing signify the same thing ; that the faith 
of the Gospel is ihe belief that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and that no man can call Jesus Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost operating upon him. And yet, these excellent men 
maintained a controversy about the nature of faith, which was 
never terminated satisfactorily to either party. It seemed to 
turn on the question, whether the disposition produced the 
faith, or faith the disposition. The former was the sentiment 
of Fuller, the latter that of Maclean. Botli appear to me 
to have been right and both to be wrong. It is useless to 
speak of priority and posteriority — the influences must be 
combined. The Divine Spirit operates on the heart or dis- 
position, while the Divine word addresses the andet«t«.w4r 
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log. — ^The result is, tlie regeneration of the sinner, and the 
belief of the truth. 

Perhaps this view of the matter may reconcile some otber 
conflicting opinions. " The subject of this operation/' lays Dr. 
Hopkins, '* in which this change and effect is wrought, is the 
will of [or] the heart ; that is, the moral and not the natural 
powers and faculties of the soul. As moral depravity is wholly 
in the will or heart, the source and seat of all moral actions, 
the divine operation directly respects the heart ; and consists 
in changing and renewing that. The understanding or Intel- 
lect, considered as distinct from the will, is a natural faculty, 
and is not capable of moral depravity. It may be hurt and 
weakened, and improved to bad purposes, as other natural 
faculties may, by the moral corruption or sinfulness of the 
heart. But nothing is necessary, in order to remove the 
disorders of the intellect, and all the natural powers of the 
soul, bat the renovation of the heart. So far as the will is 
right, the understanding, considered as a natural faculty, will 
be rectified and do its office well. Therefore regeneration is in 
Scripture represented as consisting in giving anew heart — a heart 
to know the Lord. The Scripture indeed speaks of the under- 
standing being enlightened, and of its being darkened ; and 
of being, without understanding, as criminal ; and represents 
a good understanding as comprehending all virtue or ho- 
liness. But the understanding in these instances is not con- 
sidered and spoken of as mere intellect, distinct from the will 
or heart; but as comprehending, and principally intending 
the heart, which is the seat of all moral perception and exer- 
cise." — System of Divinity f vol. i. p. 533. 

In quoting this passage from Dr. Hopkins, and assenting to 
his view of the direct or immediate influence of the Spirit of 
God on the heart or soul of man, I would not be understood 
as fully adopting his distinction as to its exclusive operation 
OD the wiU, May we not err on this subject by distingoisbing 
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the faculties of the soul too nicely ? The Scriptares, as lie 
admits, frequently comprehend them all under the word 
heart. We speak about faculties and powers till we almost 
forget that the human soul is one thing. We divide and subdi- 
vide it, till we perplex ourselves by our own distinctions. The 
different operations of the mind are rather the effects of dif- 
ferent objects presented to it, than the exercise of different 
faculties. 

In opposition to this statement of Hopkins, INIr. Maclean, 
and those who are of his sentiments, would contend for the 
heart in scripture being put for the understanding, or intellect, 
and that the divine operation must always begin there. '' Many 
are of opinion," says Mr. Maclean, *' that, in regeneration, the 
Holy Spirit operates upon the mind in a physical or mecha- 
nical manner, previous to and abstract from the introduction 
of ll^ht into the understanding, or by such operations as are 
suited to work upon material subjects. But waving this me- 
taphysical and useless speculation, let it be observed, that the 
operations pleaded for are of a moral or spiritual nature, 
suited to the rational spirit of man, to the nature and regular 
exercise of his mental faculties, or to the constitution of his 
nature, as a reasonable and accountable creature. They consist 
chiefly in illuminating the understanding in the knowledge of 
divine truths, producing a firm persuasion of their reality, and 
a deep impression of their importance ; in moving the will 
freely by suitable motives, to choose the good and refuse the 
evil, and in exciting the affections suitably to the nature and 
quality of the objects presented to the mind," — Maclean's 
Works, vol. ii. p. 143. 

Here, and in other parts of his writings, Mr. Maclean, 
though an undoubted believer in the infiuences of the Holy 
Spirit, and in its necessity to conversion, gives up, if he can 
be understood, all immediate influence of the Spirit upon tlie 
mind, and contends that it is exerted only through the me- 
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dinm of the word, and that word exerted upon the under- 
standing. This, I confess, appears to me to be tantamount to 
resolving all spiritual influence into the influence of the word 
itself. The Gospel, or word of God, undergoes no change— 
the Spirit's influence is not exerted upon it. It is the same 
before it is believed, as after it has been believed; and, 
therefore, if influence is exerted at all, it must be exerted on 
the human subject to bring him into a different state 
of affinity towards the things of God. The reasoning of 
Hopkins in the preceding Note, seems to me perfectly con- 
clusive on this point. 

My respected friend. Dr. Wardlaw, in his valuable dis- 
course on the Holy Spirit, and his influence does not appear 
to me to have discovered his usual precision on this subject. 
He contends that " the first operation" of the Spirit, is the 
spiritual illumination of the under standiTig, in order to the am- 
version of the heart.*' This is precisely the converse of Hop- 
kins's doctrine. Dr. Wardlaw is not, however, consistent 
with himself; for he afterwards maintains, ^* that in the 
Scriptures, ignorance is so far from being represented as the 
origin and cause of the enmity, that the case is reversed ; the 
enmity being pointedly said to be the cause of the ignorance" 
— Discourses on the Socinian Controversy, p. 230. In this I 
entirely agree. But then, if man's enmity toOod and bis 
word is the cause of his ignorance of him, I beg to ask how 
the removal of the effect should remove the cause, or how ilia- 
minating the understanding can tend to the conversion of the 
heart. The Doctor afterwards indeed says, that he includes 
'' in spiritual illumination, the production of a spiritual taste."* 
But this does not explain the argument, or render it consbtent 
to my apprehension. lUuminaiion cannot, by any known 
principles of operation, include taste. The opening of a man's 
eyes will not improve his palate. The difficulty seems to me 
to be, in a great measnrC) removed, by acknowledging the 
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joiut and harmonious opetation of two causes producing one 
effect. The Holy Spirit operating directly npou the heart, 
the word upon the understanding. The one removing the 
enmity, the other dispelling the ignorance. The former 
breaking down the barrier and opening the channel ; the 
latter entering and filling it with all holy principles. I am 
very glad to understand, that Dr. Wardlaw is about to publish 
a new edition of his valuable work, on the Socinian Contro- 
versy, in which an additional discourse on the atonement is to 
appear, with the greater part of his critical observations in the 
reply to Mr. Yates. 



Note [U]. p. 86. 

By the two classes of persons referred to in this paragraph, 
I intend — those who hold the popish doctrine of tiie opus 
aperattun of the sacraments, of whom there are not a few 
beyond the pale of the Romish Church. How many seem to 
believe that there is some mysterious efficacy in the mechanical 
observance of certain religious ordinances ! They satisfy 
themselves that they have done their duty, when they have 
gone through the round of a prescribed service, though they 
are ntterly unconscious of experiencing one right feeling in 
their hearts, or the operation of one ray of light on their under- 
standings. I meant also to include, under the same descrip- 
tion, a class of persons, who despise the superstitious notions 
now referred to, but who symbolise with the sentiment — as 
they seem to acknowledge no influence but that of the word 
or outward means. From observation, I am satisfied that 
this is the case with the body of the real followers of Glas and 
Sandeman. I say the real followers, to distinguish them from 
a numerous class of religious persons to whom the epithet of 
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Sandemanian has often been ignorantly and improperly ap- 
plied. The mechanical manner in which the genaine San- 
demanians observe divine ordinances, the absence of devotional 
feeling among them, and the ridicule with which they treat all 
religious experience, while they contend fiercely for the forms 
of religion, are lamentable proofs of the assertion now made. 
It would not be difficult to trace tlie connexion between the 
sentiments avowed by Glas and Sandeman in their writings 
this effect, among their followers. It is very evident to me, 
that Sandeman in particular, while in words, he seems to 
acknowledge the work of the Holy Spirit, virtually denies it 
in his reasonings, and resolves all influence into that of the 
revealed testimony itself. 

By the other class of persons, who separate the influence 
and the means from each other, I intend chiefly the disciples 
of the hyper-Calvinistic school ; though among many who do not 
go all lengths with these high-flyers, there is a great deal of 
loose and confused thinking on this subject. How often do 
we hear such expressions as — "Ah, we are poor creatures, we 
can do nothing till God's time come. — Such a one has been 
waiting many years by the pool of ordinances, the angel will 
descend and trouble the waters by and by. — ^Till the day of 
Christ's power come, nothing can avail." The most careless 
observer of what passes in tlie religious world, must be seo- 
i>ible of the extent to which this language prevails, aiid of the 
soothing influence which it appears to have on the conscience. 
It is very desirable that we should be deeply convinced of our 
entire dependence on God for every good thing ; bnt if we 
exercise that dependence at the expense of using oar 
faculties, or attending to the plain injunctions of his holy 
word, we are deceiving ourselves. If the former class of 
persons betray ignorance of their own character and circum- 
stances, the latter discover no less ignorance of the character 
of Qod, and of his method of treating men. 
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Individuals satisfying themselves on tliese principles, 
and crying peace, peace, ought to be told — that fiow is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of God*s salvation : that 
every day, is God's day of power to deliver those who seek 
him : that it is their duty therefore to seek the Lord whUe 
he may be found, and to call upon him while he is near: 
that if they neglect to do so, they are sinning against God* 
and against their own souls. Men do not wait for God ; but 
he waits to be gracious to them. Instead of being thus spoken 
to, they are often addressed as the dear people of God, who 
are left to walk in darkness, and who cannot by any means 
obtain a knowledge of their interest in Christ. All the pro- 
mises of the word of God, which are addressed to the people 
of Christ, are brought forward to comfort them. Before they 
have given any evidence of faith and repentance, they are 
told — that ** their warfare is accomplished, and their iniquity 
forgiven," if they can only persuade themselves that it is so. 
I want words to express my feelings and conviction of the 
injurious tendency of this kind of preaching. It is not wonder- 
ful that persons accustomed to be thus deceived and soothed, 
cannot hear any thing of a different nature. To them the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles would have proved gall 
and wormwood. 

It is under the influence of the same mistaken views, 
that some who profess to be among the few who preach the 
Gospel, dare not venture to call upon their bearers to repent 
and believe it. *' Poor souls, what can they do, they have no 
more power to believe than a dead body has to exercise the func- 
tions of life.*' It is surprising that such men preach at all ; for 
there must be as little power to receive the promises, as to 
obey the precepts of the Gospel. It must be quite as vain to 
administer its consolations, as its rebukes. It is all very 
melancholy, however, that common sense, consistency, Scrip- 
ture, and the souls of men, should be sacrificed to a fevv 
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phrases, ou which eternal changes are rung — " But the people 
love to have it so.'' 

The conduct of Christ in requiring the impotent man to take 
up his bed and walk, and the man with the withered arm to 
stretch it out, and Lazarus lying in his grave to come forth, 
must appear to such persons to have been very absurd. What 
power had they to hear or to obey such injunctions. They 
i'orf^et that he who issued the command, sent forth at the same 
time the ioiluenco which ensured and produced compliance 
with it. And thus it is still— It is while we are proclaimiDg 
the Gospel, and commanding men to believe it, that the 
Divine Spirit goes forth to heal, and to impress it upon the 
heart. It is equally vain, therefore, to expect the blessing 
of God, while we neglect the means, as it is to expect the 
means to succeed without the blessing. 



Note [X]. p. 88. 

That the success of the Gospel in modern times has been 
in the full proportion of the means employed to propagate 
it, it would not be difficult to shew, did the bounds of a Note 
permit such a discussion as the subject would require. When 
il is considered that little more than thirty years have elapsed, 
since exertions to propagate the Gospel among the heathen 
began io be made on a large scale, the degree of sncce&s 
which has followed those exertions is very encouraging. It 
has not been equal in all quarters, indeed ; but in few places 
where a vigorons effort has been made, and persevered in, ha? 
there been an entire failure. 

The actual conversions which have taken place, and in the 
sincerity of which we have satisfactory reason to trust, have 
been numerous *, more nwrneiow^ Wv^tkthe Christian public are 
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generally aware of : as where the work is going on silently 
and progressively, there is not much said about it. Multi- 
tudes of Negroes in the West Indies have felt the power of 
the word of God, and tasted the blessedness of that freedom 
which only Christ can bestow. In South Africa, many have 
believed the Gospel, at the different stations among the Hot- 
tentots and Caffres. In the South Sea Islands, it is well 
known how much has been accomplished. Even in India 
there has not been a want of success. In the southern part 
of it, there are many Christian congregations where the good 
work is going on ; and persons of every caste in other parts 
have received the truth. 

But important as the conversion of individuals is, it is per- 
haps more important, that a lodgement has been made in 
various quarters, by the Christian army, the operation of 
which is likely to go on, and to increase, for a long period of 
time. The South Seas may fairly be considered as taken 
possession of, and the work of the Gospel, and the progress 
of civilization would, I have no doubt, go on, though all 
European aid were withdravni. That aid, however, it would 
be very undesirable and improper to withhold at present. 
The establishment of such a depot as Serampore, in India, 
is of mighty consequence, though nothing else should have 
been done. The Bishop's College, at Calcutta, the Institntion 
established at Malacca, by Dr. Morison, the translatioo 
of the Scriptnres into the languages of the East, the educa- 
tion of youth, particularly of the females — are all likely to 
operate in the course of time much more powerfully than they 
have yet done. They are creating a Christian literature, 
a Christian language, and a Christian population all over tii^ 
East. They are silently undermining the very tiirone of 
idolatry. The chain of the castes, the power of the Brahmins, 
the worship of the Gauges and Jog ?ernaat, the influence of 
Confociu, and Fo itself, will tall before meaas the o\^ 
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ration of which is difficult to resist, because they are 
silently and unobtrusively working their way. 

When it is considered that at the commencement of these 
exertions, Uttle was known of many parts of the world where 
the Gospel is now in some measure established — that the 
East was in a great measure sealed up — that the work itself 
to the bulk of the Christian Church was novel — what God 
has wrought, ought to excite the profoundest gratitude and 
thankfulness. Mistakes have been committed, experience 
has been bought at considerable expense, trials of principle 
and ofperseverance have occurred; but I repeat it, the success 
has been in full proportion to the means employed. It i« 
true, that a few hundred thousand pounds have been contri- 
buted, and a few hundred individuals have been sent forth : 
but compared with the devotedness of primitive believers, 
and with tlie actual resources of the Christian church at pre- 
sent, all that has been done is unworthy to be mentioned. 
We are yet but in the infancy of exertion for the salvation of 
the world; and when we bring all God's tythe into the store- 
house, we cannot doubt, but that he will open the windows 
of heaven and pour us out a blessing, which there shall not be 
room enough to receive. 

Some important illustration of the subject of this Note, 
though it refers chiefly to the operations of one society, will 
be fouud in two able Discourses : — One by the Rev. John 
Griffin, entitled—" A Retrospect of the Proceedings of the 
London Missionary Society ;*' the other by the Rev. John 
Angell James, entitled — " Missionary Prospects." Both were 
delivered on the same day, at the opening of the Mission 
College, Hoxton, October 10, 1820. 
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Note [Y] page W. 

lu the propagation of Christianity, I attach great import* 
ance to the energetic employment of the simple, bnt powerinl 
instrument, which God has commanded ns to use— the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. I use this expression in its commonest 
acceptation — for the plain and faithful address of the message 
of reconciliation to the hearts and consciences of men. It is 
unquestionably this that our Lord intends in the commission 
which he gave to his apostles ; and to the deliverance of this 
testimony in all its simplicity and power, the apostles evidently 
attached the highest importance. 

We are in continual danger of mixing up thb testimony 
with the wisdom of human words, and of endeavouring to 
recommend it by the ingenoity of our reasonings, or the elo- 
quence of our illustrations. The effect of it is but rarely tried, 
as God's own testimony to man ; and yet it will be found, 
in a great proportion of instances, that those who are brought 
to the knowledge of Christ, have been impressed by some 
declaration of scripture, and not so much by the argument 
which enforced it. Whatever may be said for the mode of 
preadiing generally employed in Hiis country, sermons in the 
technical sense of the word, must be very unsuitable in the 
first instance, among heathens. Conversations, and short and 
animated sutements of the grand facts of Christianity are 
likely to produce a much greater effect. 

While decidedly tlie friend of schools and colleges, and 

every plan which may be conducive to the improvement of 

pur species, I confess, at the same time, that I regret when 

the time and attention of those who are sent out to preach 

tfie Gospel to the heathen, are greatly diverted from their 

proper business to such objects. When the preaching of 

Christ is considered rather as an appendage to other things. 
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tlian as the primary employment. When it is assumed, we 
can do little for the present race, ^iit must rest our chief 
hopes on the rising generation ; I think we unconsciously 
betray our want of confidence in God's great instrument .for 
the salvation of the world, and adopt the views of men who 
do not look at Christianity in the light in whicl^ we ourselves 
regard it. It is quite natural for them to think we can do 
notliing with the inveterate prejudices of the heathen ; and 
that therefore we must prepare them gradually for the change 
we hope to effect. But these prejudices and vices are not 
more powerfully opposed to the Gospel, than were those of 
the Greeks and Romans, and other idolaters, among whom the 
apostles effected their mighty triumphs, by the mere preach- 
ing of Christ crucified. 

It may be alleged that our circumstances are different from 
theirs, as they possessed miraculous powers, which we do 
not. Admitting this to be the case, it seems very evident, 
that whatever advantage the apostles possessed by their 
miraculous gifts, they never ascribe to the exercise of those 
gifts the conversion of one individual. The process which 
they invariably pursued in tliis work, is the simplest imagin- 
able, and one as completely in our power as it was in theirs. 
In opposition, in fact, to the idea of converting men by their 
miracles, and to shew to what they ascribed it, they say— 
*^ For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom : but we preach Christ crucified, but unto the Jews 
a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God.*' 1 Cor. i. 22 — 21. 

It is worthy of observation, that Christ gave his apostles 

no directions about the employment of any other means for 

the promotion of his kingdom, than those which have beeo 

referred to. I do not say that it follows we ought to do 

nothing but literally com^i^ mXYk \!\% WyiVTt.OiwGk Xs^ ^x^ach the 
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Gospel; bat I contend it is implied, that this is the chief 
and grand object which ought to occupy the attention of his 
people in the direct work of propagating Christianity. Let it 
be fairly and fully tried before it is taken for granted, that 
something else must be done, and that a whole generation must 
pass into eternity before we can do any thing of much im- 
portance for their salvation. 



Note [Z]. p. 102. 

I do not know a more important subject to which tlie atten- 
tion of Christians cab be called at present, than the qualifica- 
tions of the agents employed in propagating the Gospel. I 
have used strong language in the discourse, not with a de- 
sign to reflect on the conduct of any body, or of any indi- 
viduals engaged in the good work of evangelization; but 
with a view, if possible, to raise the standard of qualification 
for the future, and to excite the attention of my brethren to 
this important subject. It is a fact, that in not a few instances, 
the work of God has been grievously hindered and injured by 
the unsuitableness of the persons engaged in it. It must there- 
fore be of importance to guard against such failures as far as 
possible. It is easier to point out the evil than to suggest 
the remedy ; but as a knowledge of the disease is a step 
to the discovery of the cure, a little on that subject may not 
be unprofitable. 

Men fail in the ministry of Christianity from three causes — 
want of piety, want of talents, and want of wisdom. A de- 
ficiency in any of these respects sufficiently accounts for an 
individual's inefficiency in the work, or for his actually de- 
feating the object of his appointment at a particular post. 

When I speak of want of piety, I do not mean an entire 
destitution of religious principle, but such ii low degree of 
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personal religion as mnst necessarily affect all his engage- 
ments, and the general influence of his example. He will 
speak and act professionally, rather than con amore. He may 
be orthodox, without being evangelical. His sins may be 
rather of a negative than of a positive character. There 
may be nothing grossly erroneous in his preaching, or im* 
moral in his life ; and yet there may be a want, or defalca- 
tion which neutralizes and destroys his usefulness. Evidence 
of Christian character is not enough as a qualification for the 
work of the ministry, or for the office of a Missionary. There 
ought to be evidence of a high-toned piety. It will be all 
required and put to the test ; and therefore, if there is reason 
to suspect that it does not exist, or if, during the process bf 
training, the piety of the candidate seems to decline, he 
ought to be discarded. Better lose the individual than lose 
the cause. 

I am no worshipper of talents and genius ; nor do I betieve 
that the world is to be converted or improved chiefly by men 
of this lofty description. But strength of mind, capability of 
application, and facility in acquiring and commnnicating know- 
ledge, are essentally necessary. Aptness to teach seems to 
include such qualities, and without that no man is called of 
God, and ought not to be called by men, to the office of the 
ministry. 

It is possible for men to possess religion, and learning, and 
talents, and yet want wisdom in such a degree, as to unfit 
them totally for the work. Eccentric men, men who cannot 
act with others from some peculiarity of temper, men of 
uncourteous manners, men of irregular habits, are nnfit, or 
at least very dangerous men to be employed as agents in the 
work of Christ. The mischief such persons have done ii 
incalculable ; and it is sometimes not the less vexatious, that 
we are told they are good men, who mean well, whose 
pecaliarities mnst be allowed for, and whose foibles most be 
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overlooked, I believe I may say with confidence that the 
failures in foreign missions have been more owing to this 
cause than to all otl^r things together. 

The connexion between coltivation and enlargement of 
mind, and the character of an individual's piety, has not I 
think been sufficiently attended to. I do not mean to ques- 
tion the sincerity of a person's religion, whose mind is com- 
paratively feeble, and whose advantages have been inconsi- 
derable : but certainly, if knowledge is an important ingredient 
in piety, the less a man knows, and the less capacity he has 
for improvement in knowledge, the less confidence can be- 
reposed in his understanding the nature of the engagement 
in which he proposes to embark, and in his capability of 
meeting the new and difficult circumstances into which he 
may be thrown. Imbecility of mind will often be found 
combined with naiTOw and incorrect conceptions of Chris- 
tianity, and with contracted views of its great operations. It 
will Ubually be found more difficult to act witli such persons, ■ 
than with those of a higher order of intellect. They are 
more suspicious of others, more tenacious of their own 
opinions, mor^ unmanageable by argument, and more vindic- 
tive and unforgiving if offended. Talents and the grace of 
God, when combined together, tend mutually to strengthen 
and illustrate each other. Genuine religion never appeared 
more lovely than in such men as Pascal, Taylor, Owen, Howe, 
Watts, and many others that might be mentioned. The ta- 
lents of these men gave vigour and energy to their piety, 
while their piety hallowed and adorned their talents. 

I cannot help expressing my fears, that there is too general 

a prevalence of the sentiment, that the ministry of the Gospel, 

both at home and abroad, is a work for which men of an 

inferior order, both of talent and in society, are ^L How 

does it happen that, comparatively, a small number of our 

families, respectable for their standing in society, and for tlieir- 
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wealthy think of devotiDg some of their sons to tiie good woti f 
Has the office become degraded ? Or are they generally too 
proad to conAider it an honoar to serve the Lord in the Go8« 
pel of ills Son ? Or, are its emoluments too trifling to be an 
object of worldly ambition ? For that very reason, it oogfat 
to be sought after by snch as could fnmtsfa the best evidence 
that they are not influenced by the love of filthy lucre, in de- 
voting themselves to it Though it may not present a field of 
ambition to them, it may to others; and this is one of the 
dangers to which we are exposed, when we have persons 
of a certain description chiefly to deal with. 

The foundation of some of these difficulties in regard to 
the ministry at home was laid by the system of the Calvinistic 
and Arminian Methodists, which has had a gradual influence 
on the regular Dissenting body, and the state of its ministnr. 
The appointment Qi a considerable number of uneducated 
persons as Missionaries, at the commencement of Missionary 
operations, though perhaps unavoidable upon the plan then 
adopted, produced an impression unfavourable to persons of 
education and experience engaging in the work, under the 
eflects of which Missionary societies are still labonring. We 
have reason to be thankful for a progressive advancement, and 
that of late particularly, individuals whose education has been 
finished, and whose minds have arrired at considerable 
maturity, have devoted themselves to the work. It ought to 
be the prayer of every Christian, that the number of such 
persons may greatly increase. 



Note [AA]. p. 108. 

That the spiritual stale of the diardi nmst bare a eonsi* 
derable inflvence on the soccess of the Gospel in tiie worM, 
wiU not be qnettiosed generally by intelligent Christi] 
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Hie connexion between them might have been illustrated at 
mach greater length, and in reference to many other points, 
than- the discourse embraces. The object of the discourse, 
when preached, was to make the argument tell, in its practical 
application, on my own congregation; here it may be proper 
to extend it farther. I shall advert briefly to a few points : — 
The general state of religion among the followers of 
Christ, must have a powerful influence in promoting or re- 
tarding the reception of the Gospel among the men of the 
world. This connexion was regarded even in Old Testament 
times. The church tlien prayed, <* God be merciful unto ns, 
and ble^s ns ; and cause his face to shine upon us. That thy 
way may be known upon earth, thy saving health among all 
nations/' Ps. Ixvii. 1, 2. The references to it in the New 
Testament are numerous and clear. The ill effects resulting 
from a general and indiscriminate profession of Christianity 
at home, are visible and exceedingly painful. The character 
of the heavenly system is confounded with its apparent 
fruiti» in the lives of those who profess to have received it; 
From the adoption of some of the virtues of Christianity, by 
the men of the world, and the adoption of some of the prac- 
tices, and much of the spirit of the world by Christians, the 
two parties have come to be mixed up to such an extent, that 
iu regard to many things, the line of demarcation is scarcely 
visible. The hues of the two classes shade off into each 
other. Men of the world are found at the table of the Lord^ 
professors are found in public places. It is as fashionable to 
hear certain preachers, as it is to listen to certain public 
gingers, and admire certain public performers. Can we won- 
der at the low estimate in which Chiistianity is held by both 
parties when this is the ease? 

If Christ requires his people to be as he himself was in tb« 
world — testifying by his conduct, as well as by his preaching, 

that iu deeds were evil, bow should we expect a protperooi 
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state of religion, unless this conduct is parsaed ? If there 
be little visible difference between Christians and others, 
how can we expect that the real natare of genuine Christianity 
should be attended to ? If it may be said to be matter of study 
with many, how far conformity to the world may be carried, 
withoat tlie actual forfeiture of personal character, we cannot 
wonder that the world should love them, and regard them as 
its own. More general and marked decision would commaud 
greater respect, would invite the attention of men to the 
points of difference, and lead, in many instances, to the most 
desirable results. 

The influence of this imperfect state of profession in the 
nominal Christian church, upon the propagation of Christianity 
among tlie heathen, is most ii^urious. It is a mournful fact, 
that the most inveterate enemies to the work of God abroad, 
have often been found among our own countrymen. It is 
notorious, that both in tlie East and West Indies, Englishmen 
were, till lately, considered by the natives as having no reli- 
gion, from the manner in which they lived. In both diese 
regions, with some happy exceptions, they have done a great 
deal to counteract the efforts made to Christianize the inha- 
bitants. In the South Sea and Sandwich Islands, the most 
horrid conduct has been practised by European and American 
voyagers, under the Christian name, to demoralize and mtn 
the poor benighted savages, who have recently received the 
Gospel. *' Shall I not visit for these things, saith the Lord f * 

The state of religion in the church will also have a powerful 
influence on the instruments employed in the propagation of 
the Gospel. When religion flourishes, it will be found easy 
to obtain labourers, and those who are obtained will generally 
be of the right stamp. The character of the Missionary will 
often be found to grow out of the soil in which he was bred. 
His early habits, sentiments, and associations will adhere to htm 
more or leUf through ttfe. If he baa been surrounded by mea 
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of self-denial and eminent devotedness, we may expect that 
something of these qaalities will distingnish him ; bat if a 
great degree of secnlarity belonged to his early religions asso* 
ciationsy though he may rise saperior to them ; yet it is more 
likely that his mode of thinking and of acting will be con- 
formable to a worldly type. In regard to this, as to a thousand 
things, we may ask, ** Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles 1" To expect a body of eminentiy spiritual 
Missionaries out of a carnal, selfish, worldly community, is 
absurd. I admit that excellent individuals will sometimes be 
found even in a very corrupt church. But I am speaking of 
«uch a body of active instruments as is necessary to promote 
the universal diffusion of the Gospel. The Christian churchy 
I am convinced, is sufficiently manenma to furnish such a 
corps ; but it is not sufficiently spiritual. 

Did the state of spiritual religion, for which we contend, 
exist, there would be greater regard in the formation of con- 
nexions, in the pursuits of business, and the education of 
families to the interests of the kingdom of Christ, than 
usually takes place. It would be a common and an honour- 
able thing, Co educate and form the character of one or more 
branches of a family, with a view to carry the Gospel abroad, 
or to preach it at home, should the lore of Christ operate oo 
the hearts of the parties. The first question in the prosecution 
of earthly pursuits would not be, how is most money to be 
gained ? but — how may we be most useful? Religion, instead 
of being a subordinate object, or one of many considerations, 
would be regarded as the first and primary subject of regard, 
to which all other things would be considered as inferior, and 
to which they would all be rendered tributary. 

The influence of this state of religion in the support of 
Christian Missions, and other benevolent undertakings, is 
anost apparent While we rejoice in the liberality which. 
actually exists, compared with the fttate ot l£!ktti\%'^i^Tm«^^ 1 
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we ought not to conceal from purselves, that the amoant of 
what is done, compared witii the contribntioDs of primitive 
believers, is paltry. By far the greater nnmber of wealthy 
professors do nothing bat contribate a little of their snrpliif 
income. They can spend hundreds, sonetimea thousands a* 
year in support of the pride of life, giving little more than 
their neighbours, of very inferior income, and leaving large 
accumulations of property to their children. Sach persons 
talk of the contributions made by the first disciples as alto- 
gether so peculiar as to form no precedent to iis. They 
look at the extraordinary contribution made at Manchester, 
last Summer, which vras alike creditable to the zeal and the 
Christian simplicity of the cootributorsy shrug up their shoul- 
ders, and conclude it is all nothing to them, as the people 
must have been either enormously rich, or enormoasly fana* 
tical. I believe they were, neither the one nor the other, 
but influenced by principles which ought to lead others, 
instead of censuring them, to go and do likewise. 

Surely the language of the New Testament aboat steward* 
ship, and laying up treasure on earth, and sacrifices with 
which God is well pleased, was never intended to be re* 
stricted to the first ages of Christianity. It is just as modi 
a pai't of that law which cannot be br<^en, as the tea com- 
mandments ; ' and -nothing l^ut the state of religion around, 
and the low degree of spiritual principle which belongs to 
individuals, can account for the attempts to evade the appU* 
cation of the precepts of the Gospel on these subjects. 
Under the present circumstances of Christianity, the man who 
cannot part freely vrith his property for Christ's sake, has no 
satisfactory evidence of the sincerity of bis religions profes- 
sion. Let there be but an approximation on •'the part of a 
considerable portion of the Christian church, to the liberality 
and devo^duess of the first believers, and the evangelization 
of ..the world will ^e place speedily* 
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These obsenrati^ns may convince any impartkil reader 
of the influence, as means, which the state of the church 
must have on the progress and success of the cause of God 
in the world. In this, as in many other things, there must be 
action and re-action. The Holy Spirit sanctifies the church, 
and blesses the means observed by it for its own benefit*. 
This operates on the world around, excites a spirit of enter- 
prize and exertion ; and that again is blessed by Gtod. The 
waterers of others are themselves watered in return. Success 
encourages faith and effort; and additional success rewards 
that effort. The influence and the enjoyment circulate and 
multiply; the reward of labour furnishes the means of fresh 
enterprize, and the very confidence which success inspires, 
insures fresh conquests, and more glorious triumphs. 



Note [BB]. page Hi. 

On the subject of prayer, and its success with God, I 

might have employed much stronger language than I have 

done in the diseourse. As it Tegards all temporal blessings, 

the promises of God are either expressed conditionally, or a 

condition or limitation must be understood. It is different in 

respect of spiritual things. ' The only limitations which belong 

to our asking for spiritual good to ourselves, or to others, are 

two. In the first place, that the blessing implored is matter of 

divine promise; and in the second place, that it is asked 

under those circumstances in wliieh it is reasonable to expect 

its performance. What is not promised, we have no right 

to ask or to expect. General promises must be pleaded under 

those modifications by which their fulfilment was intended to 

be limited. For example, we must not dictate to God as 

to time, place, or individuals, when we are imploring Him 

to bless our efforts, or those of the churcb generally ; aa ^^ 
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disposal of his blessings in tliose respects lie has reserred 
entirely to himself. 

The parable of the importnnate widow and the nnjast 
jadge^is intended to illustrate the importance of persevering 
prayer, and the certainty of its ultimate success. Its object 
is to enforce that intense earnestness of faitfi and desire, 
which God has engaged to own, and without which our veiy 
prayers may be said to secure their own disappointment. 
From an admirable sermon of Mr. Howe on this subject 
I select the following passage as peculiarly deserving of 
attention. 

^^ We must know that fainting may be either when faith 
languisheth, or desire. It is faint praying, when we pray as 
if we csired not whether we prayed or no. Tlie word 
€KKax£iv rendered faint in our text, is the same with that 
which elsewhere is rendered weary. Let us not, eKKcucutfuy 
be weary in well doing; for in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not; (Gal. vi.9.) that is, if ye be not sluggish in the 
course of well-doing. Take heed therefore of praying the slug* 
gard's prayer, or at the sluggard's rate. ^ The desire of the 
slothful kills him, because his hands refuse to labour.' Prov, 
xxi. 25. His own desires carry no life in them ; they are even 
death to his very heart : cold things that strike death into the 
soul, and put no life into it. 

'^ And thus too when faith langnishetii, it is faint praying. 
^Let not that man,' says St James, 'that is the man who 
wavers like a wave of the sea, and is driven of tiie wind 
and tossed, think that he shall receive any thing of the 
Lord.' (James 1. 7.) What I come to God, as if we did not 
expect to get any thing by God! And as if we agreed hi 
the same sense with those profane atheists, and sjrmbolised 
with those who say, ' What profit is it, that we have prayed 
to him or kept his ordinances ?' go heartlessly into the divine 
presence ; give way to a cold doll spirit, in the very perfona* 
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ance of tire duty ; and never look after the success of it when 
it IS over. Such had as good never pray at all, who pray only 
to keep op a ca8tom,and to make a show; and that they may 
i>e able to siay when all is over, * the duty is done/ Let not 
sach think, they shall receive any thing at the hands of God ; 
such especially who come to him with no expectation, and pray 
to him as one that cannot save. 

'* It is to «ast infamy npon the great Object of our worship, 
as if we were only blessing an idol, when we pray to the tme 
living God, as if he were such a one as the idols of the Gen- 
tiles are said to be, that have eyes bat see not, ears but hear 
not, and can neither do good nor hart. It is no wonder if 
STTch praying signify nothing ; for it carries an affront in itself. 
Every such prayer is an indignity, and an insolent affront put 
«pon the great God, as if the injunction of this duty upon the 
children of men was either unreasonable and to no purpose, 
and as a reflection npon the wisdom of his law, who has 
commanded us to pray ; (inasmuch as that is always unwisely 
enjoined that hatli no end ;) or, as if there were no power 
til him to accomplish what we come to him about, though we 
come according to his own direction. It cannot, I say, but 
be an affront to God, either way, to come to him with de- 
sponding hearts. In the former case, if our desires languish, 
we are worse than the importunate widow ; in the latter 
case, if faith languish, we make God worse than the unjust 
judge." — Howes WorkSy vol. vi. pp. 275, 276. * 

I have expressed myself strongly on the subject of what Is 
called a particular faith in prayer ; but not mere rtrongly than 
the case requires. I am aware there is a passage of Scrip- 
ture, which seems to convey the sentiment almost in the 
language I have censured. — *^ And Jesus answeiiug saith unto 
them, have faith in God. F»r verily I say unto you, that 
whosoever shall say unto this mountain, be thou removed, 

and be thou cast into the sea ; and shall not doubt in liia 
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heart, but shall believe that those things whic^ he saitfa sbaD 
come to pass ; he shall have Khatsoever he saith. Therefore 
I say ante you, what things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them."— 
Mark xi. 22—24. 

On this passage I submit a few remarks to the reader's 
attention. It is obviously of the exercise of miracolous 
power that our Lord is speaking throoghont the passage. In 
order to the working of a mirade, it was necessary that the 
individual should have a firm persuasion on his mind at the 
time, that he had power and authority from God to perform 
it. Supernatural gifts do not appear to have iresided in any 
as a habit, and therefore their exercise on any given occasion 
was an exercise of faith in Gk)d — not of faith generally, bnt 
of faith in reference to this particular power., This seems to 
have been in our Lord's mind when he employed the lan- 
guage of the last verse in the above passage. 

The English reader will observe that the pronoun the» 
is supplied twice in the verse. The Greek scholar knows that 
the verb Xafif^arere is in tlie present, and not in the future 
tense ; and may therefore, according to the Hebrew-Greek 
idiom of the New Testament, refer to the past eqnally as to 
the future. Considering the sentence then as elliptical, it 
may be filled up thus — <' What things soever ye desire when 
ye pray, believe that ye have received [the promise of them, or 
the power to perform them,} and ye shall have them.'' Onr Lord 
could not mean that the persuasion of receiving them, apart 
from their being pi omised, should be a sufficient reason for 
their being obtamed. But the full persuasion of having the 
power to perform^ or the promise to receive, is a different 
thing. The former would restrict the passage to the exercise 
of miraculous gifts ; the latter irould extend its application 
to all that believe. I have no objection to tlie fullest con- 
fidence in the efficacy of prayer in genewd, or to the stroagest 
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persuasion that we shall obtain what we ask in particular ; 
provided that persoauon has for its foundatiou not the mere 
fiction of oar own mind, bat the assurance of God's testimony. 
1 have been surprised to find, that the critics and commen- 
tators universally, as far as I can perceive, (and I have taken 
some pains to ascertain it,) pass over the difficulty which 
belongs to this passage. I am far from satisfied that I have 
suggested the true solution. Richard Baxter, in conformity 
with my idea, says the meaning is — '* No difficulty shall 
hinder you from obtaining what (Grod hath promised, and is 
fit to be done, if you firmly trust his love and promise.'' 

The docti-ine of a particular faith in prayer was very pre* 
valent in the time of the Commonwealth. Howe preached 
•against it before the Protector, at the risk of incurring his 
displeasure. The Notes of that sermon, which were first given 
by Calamy, are unhappily so imperfect, that little can be 
made of tliem. 

The doctrine of the efficacy of prayer is, beyond all contre* 
vci'sy, clearly revealed in Scriptare, and is therefore matter 
of belief with eveiy Christian. In proportion to the con- 
fidence which he reposes in it, will be his earnestness and 
perseverance in the exercise. On this, as on other subjects, 
otir metaphysical reasonings harmoniaing with our unbelief 
and indifference, suggest various difficnlties. It would ge- 
nerally be injurious, rather than beneficial, to notice such 
difficulties in preaching. They would perplex, the many, 
without perhaps enlightening the few. But in a Note it may 
be right to advert to them. 

On the tendency of prayer to operate any change upon, or 

give any special direction to the divine mind, men great!y 

perplex themselves. On the hypothesis that all God's plans 

are arranged and determintd by his infinite wisdom, it may 

be asked, how can our prayers influence them at all? If 

contrary to God's intentions, they cannot be heard ; if agree- 

M 6 
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able to them, the things woald occnr of themselves. It b 
mrgaedy therefore,* that whatever inflnence prayer may hate 
upon OS, it is not conceivable that it should have any inflnence 
upon Ood. 

In reply to this difficulty, I would say, it is very unreason- 
able to plead our ignorance as an objection to the discharge of 
an obvious duty, which is no less the dictate of nature than of 
revelation. Admitting that we cannot understand how prayer 
influences God's mind and operations, that is no more a 
reason why we should neglect it, than that we shoold omit a 
thousand things, because we cannot explain the processes 
which they involve. Ought I to neglect food, because I 
cannot explain what the principle of life is, or how the food 
which I take contributes to nourish and sustain it ? A phy- 
sician knows well that a particular medicine almost inva- 
riably produces a given effect, though he cannot understand 
or explain how. Should he let his patient die on that 
account ? 

It does not follow, that because our prayers produce an 
effect on God, and change his apparent conduct, that God is 
changeable, or^that he alters his fixed determinations accord- 
ing to the weak, and often capricious, entreaties of his crea- 
tures. His very determinations comprehend the states of 
our minds, and the desires to which he lends his ear. They 
are part of the means provided for by himself, under the 
influence cf his own Spirit ; and, therefore, the answer to 
prayer infers not mutability or caprice in God, but con- 
sistency and unchangeableness. He knew what he meant to 
do in the ease of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and between that 
determination, and his attention to the prayers of Abraham, 
there was the most perfect agreement. The spirit of faith and 
prayer led Abraham to entreat God to show mercy ; to every 
petition a favourable answer was returned. The spirit of 
laith forsook the patriarch, and God ceased to promise mcr^.. 
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6od*8 purpose stood fast, and at the same time lie appeared 
the Hearer of prayer. Bat it may be said, supposing that 
Abraham had gone on to pray, how would the matter have 
stood ? I answer, the supposition is uncalled for, because 
God knew that Abraham would stop where he did. Or had 
he gone on, it would have appeared that God had designed 
notwithstanding his threatening, to save Sodom, in answer 
to the supplications of his servant, and therefore had stirred 
him up to pray. 

An instance of a contrary result to the affair of Sodom^ 
is supplied in the case of Jonah and the Ninevites. The 
threatening of God was absolute ; but God at the same time 
knew the effect, which, through his own agency, the procla- 
mation of destruction would have upon the Ninevites, and he 
had determined to act accordingly, regardless of the peevish- 
ness of the prophet. In such cases God is said to repenty not 
because any real change takes place in his views ; but, because 
from certain arrangements a change takes place on us, which 
appears to operate, or to be followed by a change on God*s 
conduct toward u&. 

" If it be in itself proper,'' says Dr. Price, " that we should 
humbly apply to God for the mercies we need from him, it must 
also be proper, that a regard should be paid to such appli* 
cations; and that there should be a different treatment of 
those who make them, and those who do not. To argue this 
as implying changeableness in the Deity, would be extremely 
absurd ; for the unchangeableness of God, when considered 
in relation to the exertion of his attributes in the government 
of the world, consists, not in always acting in the same man* 
ner, however cases and circumstances may alter; but in 
always doing what is right, and in adapting his treatment of 
bis intelligent creatures to the variation of their actions, cha- 
racters, and dispositions. If prayer then makes an alteration 
in the case of the supplicant, as being the discharge of ao 
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indispensable duty ; what would in truth infer changeableness 
in God, would be, not hU regarding and answering it^ but his 
not doing this. Hence it is manifest, that the notice which 
he may be pleased to take of our prayers, by granting us 
blessings in answer to them, is not to be considered as a 
yielding to importunity, but as an instance of rectitude in 
suiting his dealings with us to our conduct."— Price's Four 
Dissertations, p. 209. 

This beautiful passage seems a full answer to the difficulty 
in regard to prayer, when its effect terminates on the wor* 
shipper himself. Dr. Price subsequently notices the bearing 
of tlie difficulty, when our prayers are designed to embi-ace 
the good of others. '^ The whole scheme of nature," he says, 
*^ seems, indeed, to be contrived ou purpose in such a manner 
us that beings might have it in their power in numberless 
ways, to bless one another. And one great end of the pie- 
carious and mutually dependent condition of men, appears 
plainly to be, that they might have room and scope for the 
exercise of the benevolent affections. From this constitution 
of things it is, that almost all our happiness is conveyed to ns, 
not immediately from the hands of God, but by tlic instru- 
mentality of our fellow beings, or through them as the chan- 
nels of his beneficence, in such a sense, that had it not been 
for their benevolence and voluntary agency, we should have 
for ever wanted the blessings we ei\)oy« 

'< Now with respect to prayer, why may not this be one 
thing that may alter a case, and be a reason with the Divine 
Being for shewing favour ? Why, by praying for one another, 
may we not, as in many other ways, be useful to one another I 
Why may not the universal Father, in consideration of the 
humble and benevolent intercessions of some of his children 
for others, be pleased often, in the course of his providence, 
to direct events for the advantage of the persons interceded 
for, in a manner that otherwise would not have been done ? — 
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In reality, supplications to tlie Deity for onr friends and 
kindred, and all in whose welfare we are concerned, are no 
less natural than supplications for onrselves. And are they 
not also reasonable ? What is tliere in them that is not worthy 
the most exalted benevolence ? May it not be fit that a wise 
and good Being should pay a regard to them ? And may not 
the regarding and answering of them, and in general, grant- 
ing blessings to some on account of the virtue of others, be a 
proper method of encouraging and honouring virtue, and of 
rewarding the benevolence of beings to one another ? Per- 
haps there may not be a better way of encouraging righteous* 
ncss in the creation, than by making it as much as possible the 
cause of happiness, not only to the agent himself, but to all 
connected with him; since there is no virtuous being, who 
would not, in many circumstances, choose to be rewarded 
with a grant of blessings to his fellow beings, rather tlian to 
himself." — Price* s Four Dissertations, pp. 221 — 22f . 

This mode of meeting the philosophical difficulty, though I 
do not intirely approve of some of the phraseology of Dr» 
Price, is, I think, very satisfactory ; as far as philosophy 
enables us to meet such questions. Those who would follow 
out this part of the sq}>ject further, must consult his '^ Four 
Dissertations," where a good deal more will be found than I 
have quoted ; " Hartley on Man, Prop, cbsxil;*' ** Woolaston't 
Religion of Nature." 

But I cannot bring this Note, long as it is, to a close, 
without noticing that Christianity appears to me to meet 
tlie difficulty in a way peculiar to itself, by one of those 
extraordinary provisions which strikingly display the manifold 
wisdom of God in this extraordinary system. It meets it 
by the provision, of what I may be justified in calling, a 
double intercession. My meaning will appear by quoting 
the words of the apostle : — '* Likewise the Spirit also helpeth 
onr infirmities ; for we know not what we should pray for as 
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OHgkt; bnt the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be ottered. And he that searcheth 
the hearts, knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he 
maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of 
God."— Rom. viii. 26, 27. 

In this passage, our ignorance of what is good for ourselves 
and others^as to what we should pray for, is strongly ex- 
pressed. That deficiency is made up l>y the communica- 
tioii of the Holy Spirit, who maketh intercession, or pleadeth 
on behalf of the saints, with unutterable groanings. At the 
aame time, the Redeemer, who is at <3od*s right hand, who 
knoweth the mind or intention of the Spirit in the«e groanings, 
maketh intercession for us, and secures the blessings which 
we need. Thus in the economy of redemf>tion, we are 
furnished with a revelation of the will of God to direct our 
prayers and wishes,, with the Spirit of God to excite holy 
desires, and with a divine Intercessor, acquainted with aU 
that is going on, and regulating the whole, to secure the 
object, and to bless it with success. 

According to this view <ef the matter, there can be no incon- 
sistency or dashing between the purposes of God, and the 
commanded duties of his people. He is our Father, our 
Governor, and our King. He has contrived the' scheme of 
government according to his infinite wisdom and benevolence. 
One part of that scheme requires that we should make our 
requests known to him by prayer and supplication; this 
exercise b not the procuring cause, but the sine qua lum, the 
necessary means of obtaining blessings ibr ourselves and 
others. And he who expects to be blessed himself, or that 
the world shall be blessed without believing, importunate 
prayer, must be looking for blessedness according to another 
economy than that of Christianity. 

I beg to recommend to the reader, Jonathan Edwards's 
^Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agreement and 
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Visible Union of God's People in Extraordinary Prayer, for 
the Revival of Religion, and the Advancement of Christ's 
Kingdom on Earth." I wonld also add another valuable 
little work, which has lately appeared, *< The Achievements 
of Prayer." By Joseph Fincher, Esq. 



Note [CC]. page 128. 

For the translation of these verses in Hosea, I am indebted 
to the elegant and learned work of Bishop Horsley, on that 
difficnlt prophet. I shall here transcribe the Bishop's Note 
in support of his version. 

*<The primary and most proper meaning of the verb nJ]^^ 
I take to be, 'to re-act/ When B re-acts npon A, in con- 
sequence of a prior action of A npon B. But more largely 
it predicates reciprocal, correspondent, or cor-relate action* 
Thus it signifies the proper action of one thing npon another, 
according to established physical sympathies in the material 
world ; or, among intelligent beings, according to the mle of 
moral order. It has always reference to a system of agency ; 
and may be applied to any individual agent, in a system of 
agents, whose action regularly excites, or is excited by, the 
action of the rest Thus it may be applied to the act of the 
first mover, which sets all the rest a-going, as well as to the 
acts of the subordinate agents. As in vocal music, it ia 
applicable to the singing of the first voice, as well as to the 
inferior performers who follow him. And in tliis passage it ia 
applied, first, to the action of God hunself upon the powers 
of nature ; then, to the subordinate action of the parts of 
nature upon one another ; and last of all, to tlie subservience 
of the elements, and their physical productions, to the benefit 
of man ; and, ultimately, by the direction of God*s over-ruling 
providence^ to the exclusive benefit of the godly. In short. 
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it expresses generally one agent performing its proper part 
npon another. And to this general notion all the particnlar 
senses of the word are redadble/' — Horsley on UottUf 
chap. ii. 21. 



Note [DD]. page 142. 

The revivals of religion, as they are called, in America, 
are peculiarly entitled to the consideration of Christians in 
qther places, 'On various accounts. A remark made by the 
late Dr. Hesry, of Charleston, when in this country, that we 
had the means of producing these revivals among ourselves, 
and that if they do not occur the fault is our own, struck roe 
forcibly at the tinae; though circumstances prevented my 
inquiring what he fully intended by it. The orthodox views 
-of that respectable and excellent man^ whose de^th is a serious 
loss to the cause of Christ in the world, forbids the idea tkat 
he held any sentiment, under that remark, which is subversive 
•of the doctrine of divine grace, or the sovereign inflnences of 
the Holy Spirit. I believe JUr, Henry held no other doctrine 
than what I have endeavoured feebly to advocate : — that if 
Christians do their part fully and faithfully, God will not fail 
to do hii. 

That revivals of religion have occurred in many parts of 
America during the last century, in whidi a great aumber of 
persons have been brought to the knowledge of the tnth, 
many of whom continued to adorn the doctrine of Christ to 
their dying day, has been proved by a body of evidence, 
which leaves no reasonable ground for doubt. They have 
been the subject of the closest and most careful inveatigatioDf 
by men every way qualified to detect imposition, had there 
been ai^, and to expose delusion, had it taken place, eitlicr 
among the parties themselves, or in the public mind. Jena- 
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tiian Edwards's ** Narrative of the surprising -work of God, 
in ttie conversion of many liundred souls, in and about North* 
ampton and its vicinity/' was republished by Drs. Watts and 
Guyse, with the expression of their high satisfaction of the 
reality of the worie which had taken place. ^' Some thoughts 
concerning the present revival of religion in New England, 
and the way in which it ought to be acknowledged and pro- 
moted ;" and ** The Distinguishing Marks of a work of tlie 
Spirit of God, applied to that ancommon operation which has 
lately appeared on the minds of the people of New England : 
vitli a particular consideration of the extraordinary circum- 
stances with which this is attended/' by the same writer, 
contain full information on the subject, as well as much 
interesting matter, which highly deserves the attention of 
the reader. 

These revivals, during the early and middle part of last 
century, were not limited to America; they took place in 
several parts of Scotiand^ in precbely the same way, and 
were carried on by the same means. Robe's Narrative of the 
work of God at Cambuslang, Kilsyth, and other places ; his 
Defences of that work against the Seceders of that period, 
who opposed it ; his *^ Monthly History, or account of the 
revival and progress of Religion abroad and at home;*' 
** Prince's Christian History of the revival and propagation 
of Religion in Great Britain and Ameiica;" which was 
published at Boston in New England, in 1743 and 1744, are 
full of the most valuable and authentic information on tills 
subject. These woiks are all in my possession ; but as they 
are now of rare occurrence, the reader will find the substance 
of much that is contained in them in a valuable work by 
Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, '* Historical Collections, relating to 
remarkable periods of the success of the Gospel, and eminent 
instruments employed in promoting it," Gla^. 1754.2 vols. 8vo. 
To this an Appendix was published by the Author in 1761, 
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12mo. and a Supplement was subsequently added by Dr. 
Erskine, of Edinburgb* 

I refer to so many authorities, because I conceive the sab« 
ject to be one of great present interest to the charches of 
Christ in tliis country, and which calls loudly for the attention 
of all who are engaged in the ministry of the GospeU I sm 
afraid many mistakes and prejudices exist respecting it. 
From the manner in which revivals have been talked aboot 
and promoted among the Wesleyan Methodists, I am afraid 
that a revival is considered by many something necessarily 
connected with fanaticism and extravagance ; and that meaos 
to promote such a thing, would be regarded as altogether 
absurd or improper. The information which has been pob* 
lished is, I think, calculated to remove these groundless jea* 
lousies and misapprehensions. 

It is a fact, that in Britain, as well as in America, remark- 
able success attended the preaching of the Gospel in par- 
ticular places, many years ago. It is a fact that snch oecar- 
rences still take place in America, to the great delight of the 
people of Christ, and of the ministers of the Gospel. So 
late as the year 1826, <*A Narrative of the Revival of 
Beligion in the County of Oneida, particularly in theboands of 
the Presbytery of Oneida,** was published by the presbytery, 
and reprinted at Princetown, containing detaiU of the most 
important nature. From the excellent preface to the Prince* 
town edition of this document, I beg the reader's attentioa 
to the following passage. While I admire its fidelity, aid 
am thankful for the support which it affords to the sentiments 
I have advanced, I earnestly pray that it may produce a suit- 
able effect on the minds of my bretliren : — 

'* The design of a New Jersey edition of the following 
pamphlet must be obvious to every serious and reflecting 
man. We have here presented to us a luminous exhibi- 
tion of the power of the Gospel. The sunultaneoos revl- 
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val of a score of chnrclies, vrith the consequent conversion of 
three thousand individuals, is certainly a spectacle not to be 
contemplated by any Christian mind but with feelings of 
the devoutest admiration and gratitude. And every oc- 
casion fitted to inspire such emotions ought, on that account, 
if no other, to be sedulously improved. The manner too, 
in which the following narrative is unfolded, gives it pecu- 
liar claims on general attention. The immediate causes 
of effects so illustrious — the means by which results, so 
grand and salutary, have been obtained, are disclosed in it, 
■yrith singular minuteness and precision ; and will be found 
to furnish more instruction on the great subject of the work of 
the Gospel, than perhaps has ever been condensed in the 
same number of pages. 

'* It is a matter of earnest prayer with those concerned in 
the present republication, that it may answer two capital 
ends. 

<<The first — that it may open the eyes of Christians in 
general to the real state of things around us, and inspire them 
with the wish and the hope, for an adequate change in it ; — 
that it may possess their hearts with the desire and expecta- 
tion of such a blessing from on high as we need ; and in one 
ivord, place before them a well defined and legitimate and 
most glorious object of their devoutest prayers, and most 
ardent, and united, and persevering exertions. 

''It is moreover hoped, that it may prove the means of ex- 
citing, impelling, and directing ministers, elders, and church 
members together, in the path of duty. We have here one 
more irresistible proof, that it is through the active instrumen* 
tality of his church, in certain, distinctly prescribed methods, 
that God imparts his salvation to men. Of these methods, 
we have here a living exemplification; ani behold them in 
fun and effective operation. It is vehemently desired, that all 
the classes of brethren just mentioned would look here intently ; 
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and:^sce for themselves into what attitudes and conrses of 
action churches are brought, by the Spirit of God, preyioiisly 
to their becoming successful in diffusing his salvation. 

** Ye fathers and brethren of the ministry, among as, to you 
these pages in the first place appeal. Here yon have tbe 
spectacle of compeers and contemporaries — not primitive 
apostles, * filled with the Holy Ghost,' gifted witU * the spirit 
of power and love, and of a sound mind,' ' making full proof of 
their ministry,' and becoming consequently ' a savour of life 
unto life' to hundreds. Be entreated to mark how the Spirit 
works in them. Hear that certain and full and OTerwhelmioi^ 
sound which the trumpet of the Gospel pours from their lipS} 
on the ears of trembling and rejoicing sinners. Behold how 
they go after infatuated men into their bouses and workshops, 
and all their haunts ; and how, ' in season and out of season,' 
as commanded, they press them with the call of ^ repentaace 
toward God.' See how they welcome ^the reproach of 
Christ,' and willingly appear < fools for his sake ;' and suffer 
no jeers or scoffs of insane sinners, or even of false or mistakes 
brethren to daunt, or turn them from their purpose. Will yw 
not, to secure that crown of reward they seek, risk the favour 
of the perishing creatures you are sent after ? Will you barter 
the plaudit of your Lord for theirs ? Behold, once more, bow 
taking the lead and going ahead, as they should do, in tbe 
work of the Gospel, they see to it, that the churches under 
their care follow on in it. Hear their warnings to unfaithful 
professors. Hark, how they sound such a charge to the battle 
of the Lord as leaves none of his true soldiers asleep at their 
posts, but brings them up all armed to the conflict ; and leaves 
the unfaithful to stand by themselves, convicted of their 
hypocrisy ! 

<< Reverend brethren, suffer a word of bumble, but, as cir- 
cumstances call for it, of deep-toned remonstranpe. Just look 
at those churches— in what action they are ! And with what 
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mighty effect! Now look at onr own. What a contrast! See 
that region basking in the smile of God! Behold ours smit 
by his frown ! Why is it ? O why ? — We have often confessed 
that ' shame belongs to us, and confusion of face.' Have we 
ever meant that? Shall we not both say it and mean it now ? — 
For is it not at our door that the guili qf this long and wide-spread 
desolation lies ? Were we awake, could our churches thus sleep ? 
And is it because our churches sleep, that men are perishing by 
hundreds around us? Then where lies this rank offence ? And 
what of him, by whom it * cometh.' (Matt, xviii. 7.) Who of 
us in this view of things can be supine an hour longer; and 
not either arise, and shake off our sloth ; or sink down, and 
abase ourselves in tlie dust ; or else retire altogether — and 
leave a post of such dreadful responsibility to be filled by 
those who will discharge the duties of it ? Already may the 
blood of two or three generations here, be crying to Heaven for 
retribution on our ministry ! Is not that enough ? 

** And will not the other office-bearers, and the church mem* 
bers among us be besought to look here, and see what they ought 
to be, and what they ought to do — what they must be and must 
do, if they would see the salvation of God ! Ye fathers and bre. 
thren of onr Sessions, were not the ' deacons' of the first ages 
of Christianity, who were appointed avowedly ' to serve tables' 
required to be men ' full of faith and of the Holy Ghost?' And 
what are ye, who are Elders, invested with a spiritual function ; 
set apart as ' helps' in the work of the ministry ; and bound to 
stand forth as leaders and examples in the church ! Where is 
your * labour of love V Where is your * prayer of faith.' How» 
will it help out your account with God— when he shall reckon 
with you for your utter neglect of plain duty— that yon have 
either not been led on in it by your pastors, or that you have, 
in spite of their remonstrances, lef¥ all the weight of it to rest 
on them? And fellow Christians at large, where are yonr 
anointed eyes, and yonr renewed hearts ! Why is it that yov 
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do not see your impeDtteDt friends standuig manifestly on die 
brink of perdition ? Why have yon not the spirit to warn them, 
and pray for them ? How can yon leave them at rest in tlitt 
awfal case ; and take it so easy, that, as yoa think, yon are 
dented of God a saving blessing on their souls? Ah ! maoy 
of as may find an answer to snch qoestions, on these pages, 
which will make as tremble for ourselves. 

'< No-— God has not denied os the blessing in qneation— for 
we have not asked it. Let as giye np for ever so wretched a 
subterfuge. The illastration of his sovereignty does not re- 
quire the desertion of his church. The first thing we have 
to do, is to abase ourselves in tlie dust before him, for the 
impiety of such a sentiment. The crime of holding and 
uttering it, is alone sufficient to account for the spiritosl 
judgments that have been resting upon as. God is — and 
has been for eighty years — 'waiting to be gracioos* to os; 
has been all this time manifestly presenting himself to oar 
churches in that attitude of wondrous condescension, and 
long-suffering mercy; — and we are pretending to be — 
' waUing his time !* Let it come down upon our ears as his 
own voice, that ' ffow is the accepted time ; that to-day b 
the day of salvation :' — And tremble lest this time and dsy 
suddenly close upon us, and upon our children, and pass by 
ns for ever." 

The details contained in the pamphlet are too numerous, 
and the view of the means employed in the different places, 
to carry on the work too extended, to be introduced in this 
place ; but very copious extracts from the pamphlet were 
published in the Congregational Magazine of this year, (1827,) 
which the reader can easily procure. 

If it be the fact that such awakenings do not now occor 
in England, either in the endowed or unendowed chnrches in 
which the Gospel is preached, I should like to see a faithful 
and satisfactory explanation of the cause. Are we for ever 
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to satisfy ourselves by resolving all into the sovereignty of 

God ? Has the Spirit of God taken his departure from us, 

and taken up his abode in America ? Does God refuse to 

bless our labours, or are those labours withheld? Because 

such revivals have been attended with partial or occasional 

evils, are we more disposed to shun than to welcome them? 

Are we so disposed to contend for order, and stillness, and 

imperceptible progress, that every thing which would be 

likely to disturb our routine and monotony frightens us? In 

short, is there not a cause in ourselves, which, if removed, 

would be attended with an abundant blessing from on 

high? 

These are questions which appear to me to call for serious 

consideration. While I am not disposed to speak despond- 

ingly of the state of religion at home, I cannot but express my 

conviction that it does not keep pace with the abundance of 

the religious privileges which have been so long enjoyed. I 

apprehend that the preaching of the Gospel in public is not 

blessed to the extent that might be, because it is not followed 

up by other appropriate means, vigorously and perseveringly 

applied. It is not that divine truth is kept back in the pulpit, 

but because it is counteracted or neutralized by surrounding 

and accompanying circumstances, that its power b not more 

generally felt 

The single fact, that in Great Britain, the land of wealth 
and of liberty, and the boasted abode of light and religion, 

it is scarcely possible on any other than a Lord's Day, to get 
a decent meeting for religious exercises, unless under circum- 
stances of extraordinary excitement, affords of itself the 
most powerful evidence, that religion, on the part of a vast 
number of its professors, u little better than a name* Their 
assembling in crowds on the Sabbath, to bear a popular 
preacher, or to occupy their stated pews, to go through tlie 
routine of public service, is no proof of real religion. They 
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put on the garb of a religions profession^ as they pot on their 
Sunday clothes ; while, in many instances, they enjoy it lest 
than they do their Sunday dinner. 

We profess to meet together monthly, to pray for tlie 
spread of the Gospel ; but what an appearance do we nsoallj 
present ! Can we reasonably lay claim to the credit of sin- 
cerity, when we profess an entire dependence on the oot- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, for all the success of onr labours 
and contributions? Have not these meetings, in too many 
instances, a discouraging instead of an encouraging effect on 
tliose who attend them, and on spectators f A stranger 
stepping into the greater part of such meetings in the metro* 
polls, if he thought of the thousands by which he is sur- 
rounded, might be tempted to ask whether ten righteous per- 
sons were to be found ? 

Making every reasonable allowance for the drcnmstances 
of individuals, this is surely not a state of things which any 
Christian can look at with satisfaction. It is Impossible ta 
doubt, that if people were in earnest, a vjsry different aspect 
would be presented. Religion, when it is life, (and if it b 
not, it is of little importance) will operate in a very different 
manner. Trifling and even considerable difficulties will be 
made to give way ; and excuses which are repeated utqte td 
nau8eamf will cease to be heard. 



Note [E£]. page 140. 

In this part of the discourse, as the attentive reader will 
perceive, I refer to attempts of varions kinds to diminiib 
public confidence, in the measures which are now so ezteo« 
sively employed for difiusing the knowledge of the Gospel. 
Every one is undoubtedly at liberty to form his own opinion of 
particular plans of benevolence, and to express his opinioo 
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of the methods employed to promote what Is considered the 
cause of God. Bat before what is in operation, and has been 
productive of good, is decidedly objected to and condemned, 
something beside an untried theory or speculation ought to 
be presented as the substitute. It is easy to subvert, but a 
difficult thing to build up. Nothing is more common than a 
finely constructed scheme, which looks admirably on paper; 
but which will never have an existence but in some region 
of Utopia. Declamation against Society work, and Com- 
mittees, and management, is a much cheaper mode of inviting 
men to come and see our zeal for the Lord of Hosts, than 
actually taking part in the self-denial and labour which reli- 
gious institutions require. Far be it from me to speak of the 
perfection of any of them ; a very superficial acquaintance 
with them will prevent any man from glorying in them. They 
are, for the most part, the offspring of human wisdom ; they 
are all conducted by human creatures, and must therefore 
partake of the imperfection which belongs to all the works 
of man. But they may still be parts of the great machinery 
appointed by God, to work out the redemption of this sinful 
world ; and the attempt to injure them cannot therefore fail 
to provoke his displeasure. 

It Is gratifying to know, that amidst imperfections on the 
one hand, and opposition on the other, the great work is 
slowly but certainly moving onward to its destined consnm* 
mation of glory. No weapon formed against Zion shall 
prosper, and every tongue that riseth in judgment against her 
shall be condemned. It is important that all should remem- 
ber that they cannot materially impede the march of light 
and of righteousness ; but that every moment which is lost 
in useless and unpractical contention, is so much detracted 
from the discharge of the debt which they owe to mankind, 
and BO much lost to themselves in the reward which they 

might enjoy. 

N 2 
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It is of great importance to trace the operations of pro- 
vidence in regard to religion, and to follow its leadings in the 
methods of propagating it. None of the great religions 
institutions of the day, are in precisely the same state as 
when they Mere first formed. They have arrived at a mag- 
nitude which was not then contemplated, and are called to 
occupy fields which were then almost unknown. A different 
kind of agency and administration are now required, from 
what were necessary at the beginning. Whether the very 
best methods of carrying on their operations, either at 
home or abroad, are pursued,' is unquestionably worthy of 
consideration; and those who can assist in promoting theur 
improvement, should undoubtedly be encouraged. Every 
Christian ought to rejoice that the advancement of religion 
in the world requires such an apparatus as is now applied to 
it, although every part of that apparatus mdy not meet with 
his appravaL However imperfectly the worin may be done, 
it is better that it should thus go on, than that it should not 
be done at all. The most imperfect system of propagation, 
if truth Is propagated, is preferable to a state of torpor and 
selfishness, from which nothing that is generous or heavenly 
can proceed. 
/ It is often remarked with justice, that every period brings 

its special duties, claims, and temptations ; and that we are 
bound to study the peculiar relations and obligations which 
devolve upon us from the character of the period to which 
we belong. The character of the present period may be 
given in one word — ^Enterprize. It applies to the scientific, 
political, and commercial character of the age, as well as 
to its religions character. Men are universally disposed to 
attempt noble deeds, and to grasp at new and snblime dis- 
coveries. The public mind has made a bound of ages in the 
space of a few years. A new economy is established in all 
the departments of society ; and what would formerly have 
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been regarded with sospicion or dismay, is now looked at 
with composure, or hailed with satisfaction* Men have made 
playthings of the very elements, and reduced the mightiest 
powers of nature to tlieir subjection and controul. In such a 
state of matters, it is pitiful to look on as indifferent specta- 
tors, or cold-hearted objectors. Much that is chimerical may 
be fancied, and things wild and monstrous may be attempted. 
But who would not prefer the present period, with all its 
wildness, to those periods, dark, cheerless, and feeble, which 
we trust have passed away for ever ? If this be the age of 
religious cnterprize, can we wonder that it should involve 
evils necessarily gendered by excitement? The same sun 
which diffuses light and heat, causes the exhalation of the 
noxious vapours of the earth. Who would on that account 
wish the solar orb gave forth a feebler or a less ardent ray f 
The man who only attends to the spots upon its disk, when 
he might by its light survey the beauties of the universe, may 
be complimented for his perspicacity, but deserves little 
credit for his taste. 

The posture of waiting, and the exereise of ardent devo- 
tion, are not incompatible with the most zealous and devoted 
activity. In the Christian they ought always to be united ; 
and if they are frequently separated, we can only lament 
that human nature presents so many imperfect exhibitions of 
genuine Christianity. The way to correct these evils, if tliey 
exist, is to shew an example of a higher kind. They will 
never be extirpated by the men of prayer speaking against 
the men of action; or the men of active zeal inveighing 
against the men of prayer. One good example will do more 
than a thousand speeches. Howard's personal daring pro- 
duced a greater effect on the attainment of his, object, than 
the writing of a hundred volumes would have done. Let me 
invite the reader to make the practical appUoation of this 
argument. If he would have part or lot in the glory of the 

n3 
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age to eome, whether that glory ihall be eojoyed speedily 
or at a distant period, — in this world or in the kingdom of 
heaven, let him remember that there is bnt one way to that 
glory; — following the example of Him, whose days were 
given to laboar, and his nights to prayer; and who, while hU 
heart was ardently and unceasingly directed to the good of 
men, said in all things — " Not my will, bnt thine be done.' 



9> 



Note [FF]. p. 153. 

Incorrect views of divine sovereignty have a powerfiil 
influence on men's feelings and habits in regard to their own 
salvation; and by consequence, have a connexion with tiie 
attempts which are made for the salvation of others. If 
sovereignty be viewed as arbitrary determination, having 
little or no connexion with means, then the conclosion is 
obvious, that God may convert a man, whether he attends to 
means or despises them. Such an individual naturally be- 
comes hardened and careless. He reasons in the same way 
respecting the salvation of others, and feels himself discharged 
from all obligations to endeavour its promotion : he conceives 
that what God vnils he must accomplish, whether men do 
their duty or neglect it ; nay, that attempts on his part may 
actually interfere with God's purposes. It is well known, 
that individuals have avowed this sentiment, both as it 
regards the application to themselves, and the applicatioa 
to others. 

It is unnecessary for me to combat the gross absurdity 
which the sentiment involves, which, happily, is not very gene- 
rally avowed ; though there is reason to fear that it exerts 
a latent influence to a very considerable extent. It seems as 
if it did honour to God, and as if it accounted, at least in 
part, for the present state of the world, which it is supposed 
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would have been better than it is, had God seen meet so to 
order it. I am convinced that the object of this feelinor, or 
language, when it appears in the form of language, is not so 
much to vindicate God's ways, as it is to apologize for man's 
indolence and indisposition to do the will of God. It is a 
common artifice of Satan to get men to oppose the ^' secret 
things of God, which belong to him alone," to *^ the things 
that are revealed, which belong to them." By this means, he 
effectually accomplishes his object to keep them in dis- 
obedience, and at the same time, quieting their conscience 
under it. 

It seems an unquestionable truth, that there cannot be 
any real opposition between the secret and the revealed 
purpose of God. He cannot require his creatures to do 
any thing, which he secretiy wishes them not to do ; or which 
he employs secret measures to prevent. With Him there 
can be no contradiction ; though it may sometimes be very 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for us to harmonize his pro- 
vidence and his commands. 

The secret designs of God, we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, but as they may appear by his word or his providence ; 
consequently they do not, and cannot, form the ground or 
reason of our duty. They belong to God himself, and there- 
fore whatever is hard or mysterious in them, he will in due 
time unravel, vindicate his own proceedings, and maintain 
his own glory. 

If therefore God has commanded us to repent and believe, 
no reference to any principle of a secret or mysterious nature 
in the divine administration, can or ought to prevent our com- 
plying with the divine command. If he has commanded us to 
use all the means in our power to make known the Gospel to 
every creature, his secret determinations respecting nations or 
communities, ought to have nothing to do ynih our carrying into 
effect the injunction. When we depart from these Qhvlo«& 
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principles of conduct, we forsake the revealed will of God, 
which alone belongs to us, and invade the secret recess 
of the divine purpose, which belongs exclusively to Him. 

Could it be shewn that any creature had Ailly complied 
with the revealed will of God, but was prevented from en- 
joying the promised result, by the secret purpose of Heaven, 
we should be involved in inextricable difficulty. This, how- 
ever, never can be. To the church, the duty belongs of 
making known the Gospel to all nations. This is the revealed 
will of God. We cannot doubt, that had he pleased to employ 
other means, he might have enlightened all nations by the 
Gospel long ere now. But having fixed the means of carrying 
on his own plans, and promised his blessing on their proper 
and zealous employment, unless we could shew that our 
endeavours had been equal to the commanded duty, and to 
our opportunities ; or that having been made, they were not 
seconded by divine co-operation, we have no reason to blame 
God for not having universally established his kingdom in this 
world, but the strongest reasons to blame ourselves for 
remissness, selfishness, and unconcern, about the glory of 
God, and the salvation of our fellow-creatures. Withoat 
doubting that all things are, a& seem good, to the Supreme 
Governor, we need not hesitate to assert, that had the Church 
exerted its native powers, and remained in its original purity 
and vigour, the world would, long ere this, have been as the 
garden of the Lord. 



Note [GG] page 158. 

Our exertions for the diffii%ion of the Gospel must neces- 
sarily be influenced by our views of the future, as well as of 
the present and the past. If it is our conviction that tiie 
present dispensation of mercy is to come to a elote withia 
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a very limited period, and that the subjagation of the world 
to Christ is to be accomplished in a manner and by means 
altogether distinct from the preaching of the Gospel, it is not 
likely, if any regard is paid t6 consistency, that we shall be 
very zealous in the employment of means, which can so little 
avail, or the extent of whose operation must be so very 
limited and temporary. 

So far from sympathizing with those who are very confi* 
dently predicting the completion of the present dispensation 
within a period, which they themselves fondly hope and 
desire to see; I have no hesitation in expressing my persua- 
sion, that we are still nearer the commencement than the ter- 
mination of the christian era. If " the Gospel of the kingdom 
must be preached in all nations before the end come ;" and if 
this is to take place by the exertions of the church, and the 
blessing of ^o4 o iqi tho»e ' exertions, it is very evident that 
this extensive diffusion will not be the work of a day. The 
means for accomplishing it were never so fully in the pos-- 
session of the church as now ; and to expect their sudden 
extinction, when they are only beginning to be employed, is 
certainly not like the nsnal method of the divine proceeding. 
No reasoning on the meaning of unfulfilled prophecy 
will convince me, in opposition to what I conceive to be the 
obvious meaning of plain fcrlptural declarations, and the 
analogies of God's providential operations. 

That the christian dispensation is designed to be progressiva 
in its influence and success in the world, as it is progressive 
in its operations on the hunian character, seems clearly to be 
intimated in the figurative language which is used respecting. 
it ; and in the numerous prophecies which refer to its small 
beginnings and its final increase. Perhaps it might be 
shewn, were we sufficiently acquainted with the state of 
religion in the world, that it has been progressively ad- 
vancing, however slowly, from the commencement to the 
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present day. like the Imman body, it has its periods of 
languishing and revival, but it still maintains its increase, till 
it arrives at maturity. Like the light, it may be subject to 
the passing cloud, and the occasional eclipse, but it still con- 
tinues to move onward, shining more and more to the perfect 
day. 

In looking at the future fate of Christianity, I am surprised 
to observe so little notice taken of America* The attention 
of most of the interpreters of prophecy seems to be exclu- 
sively directed to the seat and empire of the mystical Ba- 
bylon, as if these were the only objects of importance in the 
prophetic word. Allowing that the vials of divine wrath 
were poured out upon the seat of the beast, and that both 
the beast and the false prophet were cast into the bomiDg 
lake, there exists in the christian states of the new world, 
ample provision for the final and universal establishment of 
Christianity. A country which is doubling its population 
every twenty-five years, and more than doubling its resources 
in the same period ; and animated with the noble spirit of 
liberty which grows with its growth, and strengthens with 
its strength, promises great things. It has already taken the 
field in the warfare of propagating tlie Gospel in a manner 
worthy of its greatness, and bids fair, in the march of Chris- 
tian exertion and benevolence, to leave us far behind. Already 
it has its Missionaries in Palestine, in the East Indies, in the 
South Seas; and, at the last meeting of the American Board, 
for Foreign Missions, held at New York, in the month of 
October, subscriptions were entered into, to add an hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum to the income of the 
Society. Looking at these gigantic efforts, which may God 
continue and increase, we are almost disposed to believe 
there may be truth in the idea of Jonathan Edwards, that 
the IVIillenium shall commence in America. It is singular 
tliat at the distance of nearly a century from these operations, 
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he should have stated this opinion, not at random, bat after 
cool consideration, and for various reasons vtrhich he assigns. 
The reader will be gratified by referring to his works. 
Vol. VI. pp. 64, 69. 

Whatever be the regard due to the anticipations of this 
eminent man on the above subject, the enlightened and 
christian observer cannot fail to remark, that no such re- 
sources were ever possessed by Ihe church of Christ daring 
any period of its past existence, as are now in its power; 
tliat the facilities and inducements to send forth the Gospel 
never were any thing like what they are at present; that the 
disposition to active exertion is greater than it has been for 
many ages ; and that the expectations of men are preparing 
them for the accomplishment of a great work of God in the earth. 
If these things are so, and they are matters of fact, which 
scarcely admit of dispute, then I contend that it is the business 
of every christian, regardless of what may be the obscnre 
designs of providence respecting the future, while the oppor- 
tunity lasts, to seize that opportunity, by acting the generous, 
the zealous, and the persevering part, which the word and pro- 
vidence of God alike point out to be his doty. 
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